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CONTENTS OF VOLUME III, 



BOOK XII. 

r 

jtIn interval of six mflnths elapsed between the last letter^ 
of the former book, and the first of this, in which the history 
pf Cicero's own time is continued during part of the years of 
Jlome 707, and 708. P. 1 

BOOK XIII. 

The letters of this book begin the first of June, and end the 
18th of December, in the year of Rome 70S, and besides a great 
deal of Cicero's private history, mention a variety of public 
transactions. P. 93 

BOOK XIV, XV, XVL 

V 

Were written between the 15th of March, and the last of 
November 709, and exhibit a noble history of our author and 
his own times, from the death of Caesar, to the coramence- 
poent of the war between Octavius and Antony. 

P. 187, 253, 319 
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CICERO'S EPISTLES 

TO 

ATTICUS. 



BOOK xir. 



EPISTLE I. 



Oeven long days have now passed, since I teft 
you, and I write you this letter before daybreak, 
as I am leaving my country-house. I think of 
passing this day at Anagni \ and to-morrow at 
Tusculanum, that I may keep my appoafitment 
with you on the 26th. I think I could fly to erat- 
brace my daughter, and to fondle your little 
Attica* I pray you to let me hear about the 
latter, so that, while I stop at Tusculanum, I may 

• be 

^ This town still retains its name, and lies about twelve 
leagues from Rome. 

Vol. hi. B 
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g CICERO'S EPISTLES 

be informed of the little prattler ; or if she is in 
the country, let me know ^hat' she writes to you. 
Meanwhile, either send in writing, or deliver to 
her in person, my<^ompliments, and the same 
to Pilia; and though it is not long till we meet, 
yet write to me whatever shall occur. 

As r was folding up this letter, your express, 
who had travelled all night, brought me one 
from you ; and I am very sorry to find that your 
Attica has a slight fever, I fully understood 
from your letter^ all the. other circumstances I 
wanted to be informed of. In reply to your re- 
pnark, that my morning vigour begins to decline, 
I experience no other marks of advancing age 
than a decaying memory. For I am to be with 
Axius on the 27th, with you the 28th, and with 
my brother the day on which I arrive, that is the 
2^th. This, a3 having no news, is all I have to 
say, You will then ask, why should you write at 
all ? Why not writf? about nothing, as well as 
talk about nothing, when we meet? Let me 
t^ll you, there is a pleasure in talking, if it 
were no more than to hear one another tall^. 



EPISTJ-E 
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TO ATTICUS. 



EPISTLE II. 



JL HOUGH I have told you in my last, we have 
here no news, yet it is rumoured that Murcus 
has perished by shipwreck'; that Asinius PpUio^ 
has fallen alive into the hands of Pompey's sol- 
diers ; that the same storm forced fifty ships to 
put into Utica; that Pompey* cannot be found, 
and that Patietus* is very positive, that he has 
not been in any of the Balearic islands * ; but all 
these reports are destitute of authority. I was 
willing, however, that you should know how we 
entertain ourselves in your absence. Mean- 
while, public plays are celebrated at Praeneste*, 
where Hirtius with the leaders of Caesar's party 
at present remains, and the exhibitions, it is said, 
will continue for eight days. What an entertain- 
ment ! What luxuries ! And in the meanwhile, 

the 

1 This news was false. 

^ He was the famous captain^ orator^ poet, and critic, who 
afterwards made such a figure under Augustus Csesar, and who 
is celebrated by Virgil and Horace. 

' He was the son of the great Pompey. 

^ He w'as by birth a Spaniard, and a favourite of Caesar. 

* Fix, Majorca^ Minorca^ and Yvica. 

^ This town lay near to Tusculanum, and is at present called 
Palestrine. 

B 2 
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4 CICERO S EPISTLES . 

the fate of the war is, perhaps, decided. Excellent 
men ! Balbus goes on building in his own way, 
for why should he be troubled? Now, if you 
ask my opinion, let me tell you, he enjoys life, 
because he thinks that such enjoyment does not 
consist in virtue, but in pleasure. Meanwhile, 
you are asleep \ Now is tlie time, if you would 
prove yourself a true Epicurean, for reducing to 
practice the grand maxims of your sect. If you 
ask what I think that is; I answer, it is to enjoy 
life with pleasure. But enough. — 1 shall soon 
see you, and I hope you will come directly to my 
house. For we must appoint a day of audience 
to Tyrannio*, when we shall determine wh^-t- 
ever else requires deliberation* 



EPISTLE III. 

A THINK you are the only man living, who stands 

less 

^ Our author here makes use of a good many familiar cant 
words, of which I have given the sense^ and which I leave the 
commentators to explain. The stress of his wit lies^ in paying 
a very fine compliment to Atticus, by accusing him of incon- 
sistency with the principles of his sect, which were, that everj^ 
man should enjoy life as much as possible, without regarding 
any body but himseilf j whereas Atticus was continually em^ 
ployed in the duties of his family and friendship. 

* He had written a book, which, it seems, be was to r6ad 
to our author gnd Atticus. 
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TO ATTICUS- 5 

less upon compliments than I do, and whatever 
differences we may have with others, we have none 
between ourselves. I tell you then no more than 
the plain truth, when I avow to you, my dearest 
friend, that Tusculanum, though it is my fa^ 
vourite residence, is insipid ; nay, Elysium itself 
would afford me no enjoyment, were I to live in 
either without your company. Therefore, as I 
suppose, and know, you are equally impatient 
for my company, as I am for yours, let us do the 
best we can to pass away these three days of ab- 
sence. But I wish I knew what has passed to- 
day about the sale^ or what day you can go 
thither. Meanwhile, I divert myself with books, 
but I think myself unfortunate, in not having 
with me the history of Vennonius^ But I must 
not forget my business. I have three ways of re- 
covering the debt due to me from Caesar. To 
purchase the confiscated goods; a purchase 

more 

^ There is something veiy dark iu all tbis^pbtle^ because it 
chiefly relates to private business. I have translated this pas- 
sage differently from Monsieur Mongault^ because I am of opi- 
nion, Cafesat owed Cicero money, as will appear hereafter, and 
Ind security from him upon forfeited estates, which were sold 
by Meto, and Cicero wanted Atticus should be present when 
Meto sold (hose goods, in order to receive his money. I shsrll 
just observe, that Meto was the name of a Greek Philosopher, 
who invented the Cycle of nineteen years^ and which was there<» 
fore called Meto's year. 

' He proved to be a very bad author. 
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6 CICERO'S EPISTLES 

more hateful to me than the los9 of the debt 
would be ; and in fact, besides the disgrace at- 
tending it, it is no better than losing my money \ 
Or else I must accept security from the buyer, 
to be paid a year hence. But whom shall I trust 
with my stock ? For my broker's year will, I am 
afraid, be as long as that of his Greek name- 
sake.^ Or lastly, I must, like Vectenus, make 
a composition for half the sum. Think, there- 
fore, upon this. Now I am afraid, that the 
auctioneer will not make this sale, but while the 
games are celebrating, will hasten there to swell 
the praise to be given to the illustrious man who 
bestows them. But we will think of it 



EPISTLE IV. 

Jtxow agreeable, how delightful were your let- 
ters to me. The day of their arrival was, believe 
me, a day of festivity. I am grieved to learn 

from 

^ Because he expected Caesar could not long hold the go- 
vernment, and he knew that when he was dead, all bis acts 
would be reversed, especially his gifts of forfeitures. 

« Fix. Meto, who seems in fact, to have been a broker be- 
tween Caesar and Cicero. Af^er all that can be said, the sense 
is very uncertain, and Manutius. thinks, not without a shew of 
probability, that Meto himself was our author's debtor, while 
Monsieur Mongault is of opinion, that it is a can( word for 
Caesar himself. 
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TO ATITCUS. / 

from Tyro, that you experienced some symptoms 
of a feven I will therefore, take your advice in 
enjoying myself here a day longer. But the point 
with regard to Cato is a very delicate one. It is 
not for me to write of him in such a manner as 
to hope for indulgence, far less for applause, 
from your guests, for my work. Supposing I 
should drop all mention of his patriot speeches 
in the senate, his zeal for his country, and his 
readiness to serve the public, and but slightly no- 
tice his dignity and consistency ; even that would 
give offence to the favourites of Ctesar. But let 
me tell you, a patriot like Cato cannot be cele- 
brated without giving him this noble testimony ; 
that he foresaw all that has happened now, and 
all that must happen hereafter ; that he laboured 
resolutely to prevent it, and when he could nol^ 
rather than see it, he ceased to live. Is there a 
favourite* of Caesar, who can, with patience, bear 
the mention of such a character ? But I beg 
you will take care of your health, and use, with- 
out delay, that prudence to re-establish it, which 
you discover in all your other concerns. 



EPISTLE 



^ Qrig. AUedms. There have been great disputes about thi« 
toame, but it is most probable that he was some SQxnan^ who 
was a favourite both with Cicero and Caesar. 
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8 CICERO'S EPISTLES 



EPISTLE V. 

.My brother Qiiintus must possess^ but a small 
portion of sense, or he would not rejoice that his 
son and Statins are received into the society of 
the Luperci, whereas they ought to think, that 
by so doing, they bring a double stain upon 
our family. Philotimus is not many degrees* 
better. Their folly is exceeded only by my own, 
in being troubled at it But what impudence 
was it in him to ask yon to defray his share of 
the expences, supposing, as you say, your 
sources had not been exhausted, and that they 
flowed as plentifully as the fountain of Pirene, 
or of Arethusia ^, for him to quaff, yet to talk to 

you 

^ I have taken a little, and but very little, freedom with the 
original here. Quartum sapit is an indefinite term. 

* There were at Rome two sects of Luparcales (tlie officers 
of an ancient fbast in honour of the god Pan) who had subsisted 
ever since the fotindation of that city, the Fabiani, and the 
Qaintiniani. A third sect witli Antony at their head, was about 
this time instituted in honour of Caesar, called the Lupercit 
Julii. As the ceremonies of tliis feast consisted in riot and dis* 
order, and the institution itself was a proof of the abject spirits 
of the Komans at this time, Cicero was very justly offended, 
that his nephew and the two favourite domestics of the Cicero- 
nian family should enter themselves into this company. 

^ There is an allusion hereto a passage in the first ode of Prn- 
dar. It seems, our autlior^s brotlier had applied to Atticus for 
a sum of money to defray his sou's part of the expence of this 
extravagant society. 
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TO ATTICUS. 9. 

you about defraying those ridiculous ^xpences, 
especially in his narrow circumstances ! Where 
can such folly end ? But let himself answer for 
it. 1 own, I am pleased with my Cato, but that 
is no more than Bassus Lucilius is with his com- 
positions \ 

Do you, as you promise, inquire concerning 
Caelius. I kngw nothing of the matter farther 
than I have told you. In respect to the bullion, 
we must carefully examine its qualities and not 
be guided by its apparent value ^. Let me know, 
if you have any doubts as to Horten&ius and Vir- 
giaius ^ Yet, so far as I perceive^ you will have 
difficulty to hit upon any meas^ure that is more 
eligible. You will speak with Mustela in the 
terms you write to me, as soon as Crispus * shall 
arrive. I have written to Aulus, that I have sa- 
tisfied 

^ Cicero wrote a treatise entitled, Cato in defence of Cato'a 
person and principles, which was answered by Caesar by 
another writing, which he entitled, Anti-Cato. The Lucilius 
Bassus here mentioned, seems to have been some vain, pitiful 
writer of our author's acquaintance. 

2 Our author very justly apprehended, there might be ano- 
ther revolution of government, which he ought to provide against, 
and therefore intended to procure a sum in gold, by changing 
into ready money all his plate, and most valuable moveables) 
but he was afraid of being i;nposed upon, by having some base 
gold put upon him by the bankers, who were to transact the ex- 
change for him. 

^ The persons here mentioned seemed to have been bankers, 

* They seem to have been concerned with our author, af co- 
heirs in succession to an estate. 
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10 CICERO'S EPISTLES 

tisfied Piso ^ concerning what I knew extremely 
well of the gold. For I am of your opinion, that 
such a way of proceeding will be tedious and 
expensive, and at this time we are to collect 
every thing, and from every quarter. As to 
yourself, I easily perceive, that my concerns en- 
gross all your time, and all your thoughts, and 
that they even debar you from the pleasure you 
would have in paying me a visit as you propose. 
But I imagine that you are with me, not only be- 
cause you are employed in my business, but 
because, I fancy 1 see in what manner you are 
employed, for I can tell what you are doing 
every hour of the day. 

I perceive that Tubulus* was praetor under 
the consulate of Lucius Metellus and Quintus 
Maximus. Now I should be glad to know, under 
what consuls Publius Scaevola the chief priest 
served as tribune of the commons. If I am not 
mistaken, it was under the following consuls, 
Caepio and Pompey, for he was praetor under 
Publius Furius, and Sextus Atilius. You will 
therefore, make me sure as to the time of his 
tribuneship, and if you can, of what crime 
Tubulus was impeached. And I beg you will 

inquire 

* Aulus and Piso were bankers. 

* Atticus was a great antiquarian in the history and genea* 
logy of the families of Rome. We find our author consuJtfng^ 
liioi upon several points, and particularly with regard to Tu- 
bulus, whom he mentions in his treatise Definihus. 
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TO ATTICUS. 11 

inquire^ whether Lucius Libo (I mean him who 
impeached Sergios Galba) was tribune of the 
commons in the consulate of Censorinus and 
Manlius, or under that of Titus Quintius and 
Manius Acilius, for I am confounded with what 
is written at the close of the Annals of Fannius', 
abridged by Brutus. Upon the authority of this 
writer I represented Fannius, the historian, as 
the son-in-law of Lcelius. It was my opinion 
that you had fully proved this fact, but I now 
think that Brutus and Fannius are in the right 
As to what I have inserted in my Treatise upon 
famous Orators, it rests upon Hortensius, whom 
you know to be a writer of unquestionable au- 
thority*. You will, therefore clear up these 
matters to me. 

I have sent Tyro to meet Dolabella. He will 
return to me on the 13th, and on the 14th, I 
look for you. I am sensible how dear my TuUia 
is to you. I beg, in the most earnest manner, 
that you will continue your affection to her. 
Let every thing, therefore, stand on its present 
footing, for so you advise me in your letter." 
Though it is not at all amiss for me to avoid be- 
ing at Rome on the first of the month, or having 

• any 

^ Orig. Conturhat enim una epitome Bruti Fawniana a^ 
Bruti epUofiia Fannianorum. This Fannius had written annals^ 
which Brutus^ who was a great epitomizer of useful works, 
had abridged. 

* He was famous for having a good memory. 
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lii CICERO'S EPISTLES 

any meeting with my creditors ^ ancT, though it 
is proper I should have time to make up my ac- 
counts, yet nothing can compensate for my long 
absence from you. When I was at Rome, and 
was in expectation of seeing you every moment, 
yet no day passed without my thinking the hours 
long till I saw you. You know, that I am far 
from loving compliments, and therefore, what I 
express, often falls short of what I feel. 



EPISTLE VL 

L BE(J you will take care, that there is not toa 
much alloy in the gold of Caelius. . I am no 
judge of such matters, but* surely, the exchange 
has been sufficiently to my disadvantage, and 
should I be imposed by this gold — But, what am 
I talking ; I leave all to you. The following is 
the abrupt and unconnected stile of Hegesias', 

which 

^ The original here is very obscure, if not vitiated, but I 
believe, I have hit upon Cicero's meaning. The interest of 
money amongst the Romans was paid commonly in the begin- 
ning, or middle of every month. 

^ Monsieur Mongault reads here. Ego ista novi, but I thinks 
the common reading is better. Ego ista non novi, because h& 
makes use of the like expression in the last letter, when he 
speaks of the banker Caelius. 

' Hegestas was an Athenian orator, who aftected what the 
English call a snip-snap stile, which found a great many advo- 
cates. 
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TO ATTICUS. 13 

which Varro so much commends. "Now, as to 
Tyrannio, — is it so ? — Sure, it cannot be — What 

without me ! ^After I, who had so much time 

upon my hand, so often refused to read his book 
without you. " How will you answer to me, for 
what you have done ? There is but one way, 
and that is, by sending me the book, which I 
earnestly entreat you will do. And yet, I shall 
not have greater pleasure in the book than I have 
had in knowing that you admire it For, 1 love 
in literature as in government, every thing that 
is favourable to the people, and I am glad that 
you have had such pleasure in an essay on so un- 
interesting a subject. Yet, that has been always 
your way. ' You pant for knowledge, the only 
food of the mind. But let me know what ser- 
vice those observations, either acute or serious, 
can be to me, in my treatise concerning the final 
good? But this will be too long to be included 
in a letter, and, perhaps, you are even now bu- 
sied in some concern of mine ; and for the ex- 
quisite entertainment which you had in oiy little 
garden, you shall repay me with all that is re- 
ined, and all that is useful on this subject*. 

But 

cates, and amongst others Varro. But our author was no friend 
.to it. 

^ This is a iery obscure passage, and M. Mongault is the 
first that has thrown any light on it. Cicero had read his Dia- 
Jpgue on ihn celebrated Orators in his own garden, to his friend 

Attictis, 
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14 CICERO'S EPISTLES 

But to return where I left off. If you love me, 
send me Tyrannio's book. It is now your pro- 
perty, because he has presented it to you. 

What, have you, a man of business, so much 
leisure, as to be able even to read my Orator^ ? 
Go on, I take it kindly, and will take it more 
kindly, if you will order your transcribers to in- 
sert 

Attkus. la the absence of Cicero, Atticus received a treatise 
from Tyrannic, with which he was much delighted, and in giv- 
ing his friend an account of it, he alludes to the entertain- 
ment which he had previously received in Cicero*s garden, 
where he retired perhaps to peruse the work of Tyrannio : istO' 
asso sole in pratulo tuo sum ahtLsus, '' I took the liberty of en- 
joying in the open sun a repast, similar to that which I before 
had with you in your garden." Cicero in reply, taking up the 
same metaphor, adds. As I am composing a treatise Definihus 
lonorum, I wish to obtain of you any thing, which, in the work 
you so much admire, relates to my subject. But extracts from 
it may be too tedious for a letter, and I will wave it till I see 
you. Then I will demand^ by reperusing the book, or repeat- 
ing to me the contents of it, a full compensation for the en- 
croachments you have made in n^y garden, and for the pleasure 
you have stolen without my permission j Pro isto asso sole, quo 
iu ahusus es in nostro pratulo, a te nitidum solem unctumque 
repetimus. There is here an allusion to the practice, usual 
among the Romans, of walking uncovered in the sun, and of 
walking with the skin anointed with oil. The former was 
called sol assus, the latter sol uncttis, Cicero, in modesty, de- 
scribes the pleasure which Atticus had in reading his works 
by sol assus, the least desirable mode of recreation, while the 
gratification to be repeated from reperusing the treatise of Ty* 
rannio by sol unctus^^—E. 

1 This sentence is taken from a' speech of Menedemus, ia 
the Heautontimoromen of Terence. 
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TO ATTICUS. 15 

sert, not only in your copies, but in those of 
others, the name of Aristophanes fof that of 
£upolis\ Cffisar seems to me to ridicule your 
petition, which was expressed in a language ele- 
gant and polite* He desired you, however, 
not to make yourself uneasy ; and that, in such 
a manner, as left me no room to doubt of his 
favourable intention for you I am sorry your 
daughter's illness continues so long ; but, as she 
has now no sluvering, I hope she will soon re- 
cover. 



EPISTLE VII. 

X WROTE down every thing you wanted to know 
in the parchments^ I sent you, which I gave to 
Eros. What I wrote was short, but it contains 
^lore in substance than you wanted to know. 
Amongst other things I mentioned my son, for it 
was from you I took the hint with regard to him. 
J spoke to him ii> the frankest manner, which I 

wish 

^ Cicero's direction was so well followed in this particular, 
that we have no copy of his treatise with this blunder in it. 

* Orig. QucBso. Caesar piqued himself greatly upon his be- 
ing a critic on the purity of the Latin tongue. Atticus had pre- 
sented him a petition for some indulgences to the inhabitants 
of Buthrotum, who were likely to suffer severely for their at*- 
tachment to Pompey. 

? Orig, Codicilif. 
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16 CICERO S EPISTLES 

wish you would learn from himself, when it suits 
your conveniency to talk with him. But why 
need I to wait till then ? I acquainted him, that 
it was at my desire you had inquired whether 
there was any thing he wanted, or wished for. 
He had a mind for Spain, and that, he said, 
would require handsome appointments. I told 
him, they should be the same as Publius had 
given to his son, or the Flamen Lentulus to his. 
With regard to his going to Spain, I started two 
objections. The first was the same I had men- 
tioned to you, that I was afraid of public re- 
proach. Had we not gone far enough in aban- 
doning the republican party, that we'should take 
arms against it ? — In the next place, I told him, 
it would give him pain to see himself surpassed 
by his cousin in interest with the great men, and 
in all offices of honour. I pressed him to leave 
himself to my generosity, rather than indulge 
his own fancy, but that I would put no hard- 
ship upon liim; and yet I complied with his 
wishes, because I understood, you was not averse 
to his going to Spain. I will, however, recon- 
sider the business, and I beg you will do the 
same. Our main object should be to remain 
quiet. It is hard to say, what may be the con- 
sequences should he go. But we shall consider 
farther. I wrote likewise, in the parchments, 
concerning Balbus, and I am still of the same 
mind, as soon as he shall return. But, if that 

should 
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» 

l^hcmld not be soon, I will set out for Rotne in 
three days. 1 forgot to tell you, that Dolabeila 
is here with me. 



EPISTLE vni. 

JMLosT people approve of my, resolution con- 
cerning my son*, and the person, who is to at- 
tend him, is well qWified. But let us previous- 
ly take care of the\first payment of my daugh*- 
ter's fortune. The ierm is at hand, and Dola^ 
bella is ready to take his flight ^ Let me know 
I beg of you what Celer reports Ceesar to have 
done with regard to the candidates, whether 
himself hopes to obtain of Caesar a commissioa 
in Spaing or an office in the city. To say the 
trudi, I should be glad to know whedier there ts 

wy 

* Fix, To send him to Athens. While his son was studying 
^he language and literature of Greece in that refined seat of 
the muses^ Cicero composed his elegant and useful Treatise 
^n Mcfrakp and addressed it to him at Athena. — £. 

^ Currit ille, — M. Mongault properly understands ille to 
mean Dolabella, from whom the payment was to he exacted^ 
and who was in haste to meet Casser now returniog from 
Spaiu.-^£. 

^ Utrum ipse in Fceniadarium an in Martium can,pitm cogi 
■tet, Faenicularius was a plain inHispania Boetica^ which Strabo^ 
lib. iii. calls fx»^aBoit, jfrom the fennel or. grass with which it 
abounded.— E. 

Vol. III. C 
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18 CICERO'S EPISTLES 

any necessity for my attending the elections at 
B;Ome, for I cannot avoid obliging both your 
wife^ and daughter. 



EPISTLE IX. 

JyiY abode here would be very agreeable, and 
would be daily more so, were- it not for the rea- 
son I mentioned to you in a former letter. No- 
thing could be more delightful than this solitude 
would be to me, did not the sonof Amyntas* some- 
times break in upon me. What an incessant, what 
an insufferable prattler he is ! As to every thing 
besides, you can form to yourself, nothing that is 
more pleasant than is this villa, the shore, the 
prospect of the sea, and in short evei*y thing 
that is round me. But it is not worth while to 
swell a letter with these trifles. And yet I have 
nothing more material to write, and I am besides 
drowsy. 

EPISTLE 

* Whose brother Celer put in for a government. 

* Meaning Lucius Marcius Philippus from his being the 
namesake of Philip of Macedon^ tlie son of Amyntas, and fa- 
ther of AlexaxKler the Great. 
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EPISTLE X. 

X SINCERELY Sympathize with you on the death 
of AthaInas^ It is natural for you to be con- 
cerned at his loss, but it ought not to be to ex- 
cess. Of all the various means of consolation, 
the following is the most direct ; let reason ef- 
fect in you what in others is effected by time. 
Let us take care of Alexis. He is a second 
Tyro, whom I havQ sent back sick to Rome, and 
. if any epidemical disorder rage in your quarter, 
convey Alexis to my house with Tisamenus. You 
know that dl the upper part of my house is 
empty. This I think is a fortunate circum- 
stance. 



EPISTLE XL 

X HE death of Seius*, gives me a heavy heart 
But every hitman event ought to be borne with 
patience. For what is man, or how long time 
has he to employ himself below ? Let us bestow 
out attention upon things, which we have it in 

our 

^ He was a favourite slave of Atticus. 
^ He was a common friend to Atdcag and our autfaot. 
• C2 
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our power to remedy, I mean the affairs of the 
state; and even here we cannot avail much. 
How shall I behave in the senate ? That I may 
forget nothing, Caesonius writes me word, that 
Posthumia, the wife of Sulpicius, is arrived in 
his house. I have already told you, in answer 
to yours, that I have at present laid aside all 
thoughts of the daughter of Pompey the Great \ 
As to the other lady you mention in your letter, 
I suppose you know her ; never did I see any 
thing more disagreeable. But I am soon to see 
you, and then we will talk farther of these mat- 
ters. 

Your Letter came to my hand after this was 
sealed up ; 1 am glad your daughter is in such 
good spirits, but am very sorry to hear that she 
is not free from her fever. 



EPISTLE XII. 

VyoNCERNiXG the payment of my daughter's 
fortune*, I request you to be raore^urgent To 

accept 

* As therf is a considerable distance of time between our 
author's last letter and this^ the reader is to understand that> 
in the interval^ he had been divorced from Terentia^ and he 
was now thinking of a second marriage. 

* The reader is to understaod^ th^ Tullia died io child-birth, 
a few weeks or da^B after h^ divorce frornDdabella^ add eur 

autlior 
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accept Balbus, as a substitute for the debt, is to 
leave it to their discretion. Ho%yever finish the 
business some way or other. It is sliameful that 
my affairs should lie in this disorder. The island 
near Arpinum, seems to be proper for the monu- 
ment I design to erect in honour of my daughter, 
but I am afraid it will not be sufficiently conspi- 
cuous, because it is too remote from the road. 
I therefore think of my gardens,, but 1 must take 
a survey of them when I come to Rome. 

You shall* have your own way with regard to 
the person who is to deliver the sentiments of 
Epicurus \ yet I shall not hereafter be fond of 
living characters for speakers in my dialogues. 
You cannot imagine what difficulties I find in 
this matter. Let me therefore return to dead 
characters, for by them nothing can be taken 
amiss. I have nothing farther to write to you, 
and yet I make it a rule with myself to send you 
a letter every day, that I may provoke you to 
give me an answer, not that I expect you will 
write to me upon any business, but I know not 
how it is, I am still impatient for your letters. 
Therefore, whether you have any thing material 

to 



author was so sensibly affected with her death, that he was up- 
on the extravagant design of celebrating an apotheosris, and 
building a temple to her memory. 

^ Atticus was of opinion, that our author ought to represent 
. living persons as speakers in his pliUosophical tracts. 
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to write or not, yet still write mc somewhat 
Meanwhile take care of your own health. 



EPISTLE XIII. 

JL HOUGH 1 Agree with the physician Craterus, 
yet I cannot help having my own fears with re- 
gard to your daughter. It is true the letter, I 
received from Brutus, was written like that of a 
man of sense, and a friend, yet still it filled my 
eyes with tears. I am more calm in this retirement 
than I was in that bustle. You are the only per- 
son whose absence I regret, but I cultivate let- 
ters here with the same calmness as if I were at 
home. But still, the same melancholy preys 
upon my spirits, I do not, indeed, indulge my 
sorrow, but I make no effort to suppress it. 

As to what you write concerning Apuleius^, I 
am of opinion, you need not give yourself any 
great trouble about it, or to speak on that sub- 
ject to Balbus and Appius. He has already sa^ 
tisfied them, and has ordered me to be acquaint- 
ed, that he would by no means trouble me, but 
J beg you will take care from d?ty to day, to re- 
new 

^ He was chosen intq the Augural college^ and Cicero, as 
one of his colleagues^ was obliged to attend a feast' he madq 
of course, unless he could be excused, by getting three per^ 
sp^s to swear^ that he was in a bad state of health. * 
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new my excuses on account of my bad state of 
health. Laenas has undertaken to attest this- To 
iiim you may add Caius Septimius and Lucius 
•Statilius. In short, no one will refuse to take 
this oath, whom you may desire ; if it be attend- 
ed with any (difficulty, I will come to Rome in 
person, and swear, tliat I labour under a com- 
plaint not likely ever to be removed. For, as I 
intend never to be present at those entertain- 
ments, I prefer to have a juster excuse, than 
that of sorrow, for my absence. I desire, that 
you will sue Cocceius. He has not performed his 
promise to me ; and I want to buy some place 
where I may retire, and enjoy some refuge from 
my grief 



EPISTLE XVL 

L SENT you a letter yesterday, to excuse my 
absence to Apuleius. I suppose, you will find 
no difficulty in it, for no body wb^om ypu.desirie, 
will refuse to swear, but you may apply to Sep- 
timius, to La&nas, and to Statilius. But Lasnas 
took the whole upon himself to me. You write 
me, that you are sued by Junius. Why, Cor- 
nificius is a rich man ; but still, I desire to know 
at what time I entered into this recognizance, 
and whether it was for the father or son, and 
the rather, because, as you write me, you will 

, thereby 
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thereb]^ see the agents of Cornificius, aad hia 
conveyancer Apuleius^ 

You express your usual kindness in your en- 
deavours, to make me banish this melancholy. 
You know, my friend, I have done all I can. 
There is not one sentiment concerning consola-^ 
tion und^ affliction, that I did not read over at 
your house. But my sorrows have got the better 
of all oomfert I even went &rther than any 
man ever did before me, for I endeavoured to 
remove my grief by addressing letters of conso^ 
lation to myself, I will send you a volume of 
them, when my amanuensis have transcribed 
. them* Take my word for it, that no consolation . 
is so efficacious. I write for whole days toge** 
ther. Nbt that I make any progress in my cure, 
but it employs me, not sufficiently indeed, for my 
affliction is very intense ; but still I am amused, 
and I do all in my power, not to cure my mind, 
but, if possible, to preserve a becoming appear- 
ance. While I' endeavour to do this, I some- 
times think I am to blame, did I not endeavour 
to do it I am somewhat assisted by solitude, but 
my advances would be much greater bad I your 
company ; this is my sole reason for leaving this 
plac^. For, considering my aftictiona, my si- 

tuatiofl 

^ Appleiu9 was a pra^diator^ i. e. 9 jobber or conveyancer in 
}an4, and the affinity qf tliis term to prcedator a robber, leads 
me to suspect, that Cicero here ipdulges his usual propensity 
to />««.— ^, 
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tuation was tolerable, though my ieaving this 
place is th^ very thiog which makes me sorry. 
For you can no longer administer to me the so- 
lace you oBce did ; all that endeared me to you 
la now vanished. 

I have already acquainted you by writing of 
Brutus's letter to me. He writes like a man of 
aeose^ but his letter was of no avail. I wish that 
he would come to see me, as he wrote to you he 
would. I make no doubt but that his presence 
would exhilarate me, because he has so great an 
affection for me. I beg that you will write 
me whatever you hear, above all, when you 
think Pansa sets out I am concerned for Atti* 
ca, but yet i have great faith in her physiciab 
Craterus. Do not suffer Pilia to distress her* 
self; and moderate your own grief, which you 
too much manifest in sympathy with all your 
friends. 



EPISTLE XV. 

xVs you do not think, that a general excuse for 
the whole time is proper, I beg you ^ill take 
care to excuse me from day to day with Apuleius. 
In this solitude I have no society, and in the 
morning, when I have plunged myself into a 
thick rough wood, I never leave it before the 

evening. 
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evening. Next to yourself, I have no friend but 
solitude. In this I converse only by means of 
letters, and even that conversation is interrupted 
by tears, which I check as much as I am able, 
but hitherto the task of suppressing them is too 
hard for me. I will, as you advise me, write an 
answer to Brutus. To-morrow you shall have 
that letter. You will deliver it whenever you 
have an opportunity. 



EPISTLE XIV. 

X wouLET not have you neglect your own busi- 
ness to come to me. If you should be longer 
detained, I would rather come to you. Nor in- 
deed, would I have left your company, if any 
thing could possibly have done me service. 
Could my case admit of relief, it must come 
from you alone. As soon as it is in the power 
of man to give me comfort, that man must be 
yourself. Even at present I cannot enjoy life 
without you. But it was. inconvenient to live at 
your house, and I- could not live at my own^ 
and had I been nearer Rome, yet still I could 
not be with you. The same business that now 
detains you from seeing me, would have detain- 
ed you then. Hitherto, I have found no such 
relief as in this solitiidev How I dread, lest 

Philip 
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Philip should break into it, for he arrived yes- 
terday in the evening. Scribbling and reading 
do not sooth my sorrows, but they stupify my • 
brain. 



EPISTLE XVII. 

X HAVE a letter from Marcianus, informing you, 
that I am excused with Apuleius by Laterensis, 
Naso, Lsenas, Torquatus, and Strabo. I beg 
you will take care to write to them in my name, 
to let them know how much I am obliged to them 
for this service. Flavins says, that about twenty- 
five years ago, I entered into engagements for 
Cornificius. The accused is an opulent man, 
and Apuleius is a respectable conveyancer ; yet 
I beg, that you will take care to consult the 
books of those who became securities M-ith me, 
whether it is so or not Before my edileship, I 
had no dealings with Cornificius. Yet the thing 
is possible, but I wish to be certain, and if you 
think proper you may summon his agent's. Yet, 
^.fter all, what is it to me? though still one 
ought not to neglect such a thing. You will let 
me know, as soon as you know yourself, when 
Pansa sets out. Present my compliments to your 
4aughter, whom I beg you will take all manner 
of care of, and to your wife. 

PVISTLE 
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EPISTLE XVIII. 

W HiLE I avoid recollections which consume 
my heart with grief, I avoid consulting with you. 
But if I have still that unaccountable desire, you 
roust pardon it. For some of the authors I am 
now reading, tell me, that the thing I so often 
have mentioned to you, and which I am so 
earnest that you should* approve of, ought to be 
carried into execution ^ I mean, the intended 

temple^ 

> It most be acknowledged, that our author was no more 
fixed in his principles of philosophy, thsui in those of govern- 
ment. Accidents and different situations of life had great im- 
pression upon both. It is true, he wished w.ell to his country^ 
snd his heart was naturally good and sincere, but we find him 
sometimes not quite consistent with what he is at other times. 
When he wrote this letter, he was greatly affected by his 
dai]gjiter*3 death, and in that disposition of mind which is most 
fUSGeptlble of religious apprehensions. This made him pay 
the greater regard to the sentiments of those philosophers, who. 
were the most averse to the Epicurean doctrine of his friend, 
and who encouraged the belief of the immortality of the soul» 
whidi our author in many parts of his works, treats as a doc* 
trine, the truth of which is more to be wished than hoped for. 
It is more tl^an probable, that this book of consolation, of which 
only a few fragments W)w remain, was composed entirely upon- 
the principles of the souls irfwnorttllty, for otherways his build- 
ing a temple to the memory of his daughter, and in a manner 
consecrating the same, must have appeared to Atticus ridicu- 
ioos and fantastic. Meanwhile, it may be proper here to re-* 
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temple, and as you love me you will think of it 
As to the plan, I fix without hesitation upon 
that of eiautius, neither have I any difficulties 
as to the materials ; but I cannot say the same 
as to the place where it is to stand. I beg, 
tlierefore, you would bestow some thought upoa 
that For my own part, I will in this learned 
age, consecrate the memory of my daughter with 
inscriptions taken from every fine writer in 
Greece and Rome ; though this may, perhaps, 
make my wound bleed afresh. But I now look 
upon myself as bound by a solemn vow and en- 
gagement, and I am more affected by that 
length of time in which I am to have no exist* 
ence, than with the narrow (but to me it seems 
too long) span of life, that still remains to me in 
this world. 

I have left pothing untried, but am unable to 
find repose. For while I employed myself in that 
work which I formerly have mentioned to you^ 

I soothed, 

mark, that the building such temples, or consecrated places by 
parent9» to the memory of their children, is justly accounted 
by the most ancient and venerable authors to be the great 
fiources of superstition. The grief of a parent upon the death 
of a child, being the more intense, and consequently more ex- 
travagant than that of a child upon the loss of a parent. Our 
author even tells, that the word superstition came from tliose 
who aU day sacrificed, acnd prayed, that their children might 
outlive themselves. Quia tota die precahantur ^ immaUbcoit 
ut sihi sui liheri superstites esstnt, superstitmi sunt afipelUti, 
Lib. I . de Nat. Deorura. 
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I soothed, as it were, my anguish, ; but now I loatt< 
every thing ; nor can I find any better refuge 
than in solitude, which Philip, (as I was afraid 
he would) has not yet disturbed. For yesterday, 
as soon as he had paid me his compliments, he 
set out for Rome. I have, as you desired, sent 
you the letter which I have written to Brutus ; 
you will take care that it be sent off with yours; 
meanwhile, I have sent you a copy, that if you 
are not pleased with, the contents, you may keep 
back the original. 

You write me word, that my domestic affairs 
are settling in due order ; I pray you write me 
these particulars ; for there are some I am impa- 
tient to know. Take care that Cocceius does 
not disappoint us. I think, from what Eros 
writes, that we may depend upon Libo's word. 
As to the capital, I confide in Sulpicius and Eg- 
liatius* I cannot imagine what your difficulties 
can be with regard to Apuleius, as it is so easy 
to obtain a dispensation. You write me, you 
intend to see me ; I beg you will take care that 
it may put you to no inconvience. For the jour- 
ney is a long one, and should you be obliged to 
leave me soon, our parting will give me infinite 
pain. But every thing shall be as you wish. For 
my part, do what you will, I shall always both 
think it right, and^that you do it out of affection 
for me. 

Yesterday, when I understood by letters from 

others, 
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others, that Antony was arrived S I wAs surprised 
your letters mentioned nothing about him : but 
you, perhaps, wrote them the day before they 
,were dated. Even those matters, however, give 
me no concern. But I am of opinion, that the 
purchase made by him was the cause which 
brought him back in such a hurry. 

As to what you write me, Terentia say* conh 
• cerning 

^ He had set out for Spsin, but came back in a hurry to 
Rome on the foUowing account. He was in great favour with 
Caesar, being one of the most proper instruments which that 
great man could employ in subverting the public virtue of his 
countrymen, and consequently, the constitution of his country; 
not, I believe, that Cssar would have desired either, had not 
both of them been incompatible with his safety. Add to this, 
that Antony was a man of wit and parts ; he lived at uumense 
expence, and was in all respects, a soldier of fortune. This and 
his intimacy with Caesar, made him presume upon that great 
man's friendship, and he had bought most of Pompey's effects 
at auction, in hopes that Caesar would not call upon him for 
jthe payment. But Caesar was of all mankind the greatest 
master of his own passions, excepting that for power. Like 
other great politicians, he encouraged his ministers in their ex-^ 
travagancies, that he might have the popularity of punishing 
them. The buying of the great Pompey's effects, hacl raised 
a terrible clamour at Rome against Antony, and Caesar wisely 
availed himself of it. For Antony neglecting to make payment 
(the sum being very large), Caesar ordered Lucius Plancus to 
seize all Antony's effects, and to sell them for discharge of the 
debt. The news of this order reached Antony's ears when he 
was on the road to Spain, and it was to prevent that sale that he, 
returned In the hurry mentioned here. 
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ceming the witnessea to my Will ^ ; you are, fill 
the first place, to bdieve, that I mittd no sacii mat* 
ters, nor can any thing git^e mc the smallest con- 
cern or surprise. But after all, in what does my 
conduct resemble hers.? She refused to call in 
those witnesses, whom she thought would inquire 
to know the contents of what they were to attest. 
But did I make any objection to that ? Let her 
then do as I have done. I am ready to pVoduce 
my Will to any one tliat is disposed to read it. 
She may satisfy herself, that I could not shew 
greater regard, than I have shewn for my grand- 
son. As to my not inviting certain persons to 
witness its sealing up ; in the first place, it did 
not come into my head; and for this reason^ 
in the next place, it was of no importance* 
Perhaps you may yourself remember, that I 
spoke to you to bring some of your firiends to 
witness it For what occasion was there for a 
great many ? It is true, I ordered my domestics 
to attend. You were of opinion that I should 
send for Silius ; and that put it iuto my head to 

send 



* Cicero was at this time thinking of marrying another wife, 
Pubilia, whom he afte wards married. This seems to have 
come to TerentiaV ears, because Cicero had invited Pubilius, 
the lady*s brother, to be witness to his testament, and had omit- 
ted to send for the relations of his own and her family. This 
furnished Terentia with matter of complaint, as if our author 
bad done, or intended to do, something that was unhandsome 
towards his grandson, the son of Dolabella. 
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BtiK) for PttUins to be firewni ; tfaoiigh ^tnt 
tras no necessity (0i either^ You will mlaiago 
this poiM us you see properk 



fiPlStLfi XIX. 

1 HIS, i own, is a Vety pleasant p\eLC6\ tt is 
embosomed in the very sea, and may h6 s6<en 
from Antium and Circe j bul^ as iti d long feto- 
lutiofi of ages, the succession of pfOpefty* maty 
be next to infinite^ I am to take tare, should the 
monument I think of continue to ei^ist, that it 
shall have the satne regard paid to it, as paid to 
consecrated places. I now give myself no ttoix-' 
ble about revenues; I can be contented \^ith 

^ ' little, 

^ lileaning Aitura, lyittg betweeo the promontory of Aa^ 
f iam^ and that o( Cinie. 

^ Tlie ancknts, as appear tfiotm Ike works of our aotbori 
and many otkeri^ w«re extremdy delicate with reg^d to their 
burying places ; and they commonly excepted them fifom the 
ether parts of hefitage^ which could be disposed of by ^ot^ 
veyaoce or ffuc^esirTOD, and^ as it wefe, etrCaiied Huett for evtt 
iqK>n the purposes to which they were originally designed, 
Cicero> therefore^ in this passage^ inclines to entail the spot, 
where this temple should be built, in the same manner^ and 
nothing was wanting that laws or imprecation^ could effect 
.to preserve €uch destinations for ever sacred and inviolable. 
Atticus seems to have advised Cicero to build his tenspie Itt 
Astura. 

Vol. IIL D 
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little. I sometimes think of purchasing some 
country seat on the other side of the Tyber^ and 
chiefly, because I know no place that has a 
greater resort to it \ But we will consult about 
what seat it shall be when we meet together, but 
still we must order matters so, that the temple 
may be finished this summer. Meanwhile, do 
you agree concerning the pillars with Apellas of 
Chios. 

1 approve of what you write concerning Coc- 
ceius and Libo, and chiefly with regard to my 
sitting as judged I should be glad to know, if 
you have received any farther information con- 
cerning that bail, and likewise, what the agents 
of Cornificius are saying ; but yet I should be 
sorry to put you, who have. so much business al- 
ready, to any extraordinary trouble in that afiain 
Balbus and Oppius have likewise written to me 
concerning Antony, and that their writing was 
agreeable to you, for fear I should have been 
disturbed. I returned them thanks, but I would 
have you to know, as I have already written to 
you, thaflam to be disturbed neither by that news, 
nor any other that can possibly happen. If, as 

you 

^ Because he intenjiled there to build his temple, which he 
wanted to have as public as possible, to do honour to the me- 
mory of his daughter. 

2 He at this time declined all the public duties of a senator, 
particularly that of presiding in the courts of law^ or upon 
trials or arbitrations*. 
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you mentioned, Pansa is set out this day, you : 
will instantly begin to write me, how soon yoti 
look for the arrival of Brutus, that is, what day 
he is to be at Rome. If you know where he is 
at present, you can pretty accurately conjecture 
the period of his return. 

^ to what you write to Tyro concerning my 
wife, I beg, my dearest M«nd, that you wiU ttfke 
the whole of that matter upon yourself. Nobody 
knows so well as' you do, how far I am en- 
gaged in honour and duty, and as some think, in 
justice to my son. As to my own part, I am 
determined by nothing near so much as by the 
ties of virtue and honour, especially as I think 
all assurances of the other party V are neither 
sincere nor stable. 



EPISTLE XX. 

\ ov seem not to be quite sensible, how very 
unconcerned I am about Antony, and every 
thing of that kind. With regard to Terentia, I 
informed you in the letter I wrote yesterday. 
You give .me advice, and you say, you do it at 
the earnest request of my other friends, that I 
should conceal the excess of my grief. Is it pos- 
sible 

^ Meaning Texentia. 
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sible for me to* do that better thaji by spending 
whole days in study ? I do it, it is true, not to 
cQnoeal my aflictiofi, but to eooth, and to cure 
my mind; but though it may not have the effieot 
I "vish for i^pon myself, yet surely it conceals 
from the world the appearances of excessive 
grief. This letter is considerably shorter, because 
I w^t for your answer to my letter of yesterday. 
I am ishiefly impatient for your sentiments with 
regard to the temple, and I am somewhat eu- 
ribus to ksiow about T^^i^tia. I fa^ you wiU^ 
inform me by yoifr next letter, whether CnsBus 
Gcpio, the fiitW of Servila, the wife of Clau-p 
dius, perished by aea in his father's lifetime, cmt 
after he was (lead, or whether Rutiiia died be* 
fore or after the death of her son Caius Cotta ? 
These questions relate to the treatise I have 
composed concerning the means of mitigating 
afBiction. 



EPISTLE XXL 

JL HAVE read, and sent back to you, the letter of 
BrutuSj^ which is by no means, a becoming an- 
swer to your request But let him see to that^, 

and 

^ I have^ in several animadversions upon our author's works^ 
thrown out some donbts with regard to the conspiracy of Cati- 
line> especially as it has been represent^ }^ our fltttb^ff I 

shal 
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iind yet H i^ a ftiMctiott on bith to be ignOt^t of 
ebat tntttttt. H« dtfppdse^ tbiit Cftto hm gftV« 
Ms vote f6f |>utfiftg tht totspiHtwt to AfeMh. 
No# ^n the other iiiagii^ates, ex(^ptiDg Ctt^t^ 
ht^ i;blM the d^me #fty befof e, afifd ni th^ of^ 
nfkifit of Caeisdf , who tbett speke «tf)y m hii9 ^M^ 
% 6f pT^Mt, #afe 4o i^f erfe, h* tbinhs th*t the 
Sentiments 6f the ccttisnkf^, CatMus, Servilin^, 
the Ivictilti, Ctiria, Torqaatus, Lfepidos, Gelliit^, 
Voleatitfjfif, I^gulu'd, Cotta, Lodttd C^stf, Caius 
Pfsb, With Manlus Gkb^io, and SiWnus, and 

Murefia, 

UtiOi iM U^tt itcfdhJe mf retd^ with itf rdasonl fi« Mtif ol 
1 v€tf cKfi«ref)t opinioD from the reA of the worki upon that 
subject^ and for believing that our author, impelled by his own 
fears, put the conspirators to death without any legal evidence 
bf theii ^utff!. I cannot, however, help ob^fving, ihd th6 
f as^e fiefbre M itry st^m^f tckAfm^ tay ivapkioit df Ci^ 
cei!o's imineerity in hk whole Mooot of tint matlen Not" 
withstanding that force of affliction for the loM of his daug|i^ 
ter, which he so feelingly represents, we here see his vanity * 
get so much the better of him, thaf he employs his frieh<I Atti- 
cas- tor prevail with Artrtns, who ^afis A* ^iry sou! 6f tnlith, t6 
alter a narrative of that conspiiw^y WMch ht hmi n&i*!te ill k 
panegyric upon his uncle €Mo> and in which our author thought 
he wa& not mentioned in terms sufficiently for his advantage, 
in fact, Brutus begged to be excused, and admitfed only of one 
circumstance, in which he was set right by Atticus. The rea- 
der is to observe, that Caesar,' as praetor, spoke before Cato^ 
who was only tribune elect. As such, however, he t^ofee be- 
fore all the private senators, so that the omnes here aienti6ned, 
19 to be onderatood, not of flie whole body 6f the innate, but of 
those who bore or had borne ^bHc emj^ldym^iits. 
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MurejDa, consuls elect, were more mild. Why 
then was the sentence drawn up according to 
Cato's opinion ? The reason was, he spoke to 
the point more perspicuously and copiously than 
the others did. With regard to me, he praises 
me for reporting, not for discovering, the con- 
spiracy, without mentioning the spirit I raised 
against the conspirators, and that the measure 
which followed was no more than what I re- 
solved upon before the thing was debated in the 
senate. Cato extolled all this to the skies, and 
was of opinion that it ought to be inserted in the 
sentence, for which reason a majority divided for 
his motion. Brutus thinks he pays me a mighty 
compliment when he calls me an " excellent 
consul." But could an enemy speak of me in 
colder terms ? With regard to the rest, in what 
manner has he spoken to you? All he desires of 
you is to correct the resolution of the senate. 
He could not have avoided doing this, had his 
mistake been pointed out to him. by the most 
despicable of all our acquaintance K But let him 
answer for that likewise. 

As you approve of my design respecting a coun- 
try-house^, I beg you will take an active part in 

the 

^ 0/%. Ranius^ who was, it seems^ a person of little or no 
consideration. 

^ Orig. Horti Gardens, which I have translated, a country 
house or seat, of which the gardens were the chief embellishi* 
ment. 
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the affair. You know my resources. Now if we 
can get any thing from* Faberius, I shall have lit- 
tle or no difficulty in making the purchase. The 
seat of Drusus certainly is to be purchased, and 
perhaps those of Lamia and Cassius. But we 
shall talk of these things when we meet. As to* 
Terentia, I cannot write of her more handsomely 
than you do. Let us, in the first place, have re- 
gard to what virtue and duty requires. If I 
should be mistaken, I should choose to suffer, 
by being deceived by her rather than myself. 
A hundred thousand serteces must be paid to 
Ovia, the wife of Caius LoUius ; Eros says, he 
cannot raise the money without me, I suppose 
on account of his giving some goods and effects 
to be appraised. I wish he had talked of the 
matter to you, for if, as he writes me, it be true 
that matters are in such readiness, the afGa.ir may 
be finished by you ; I beg you will inqure into, 
and settle the whole business. 

You invite me to resume my functions in the 
Forum, the place which 1 had declined before I 
was overtaken by affliction. What is the Forum 
to me ? Where are its courts of justice ? WherQ 
is the senate, while those whom I cannot behold 
with patience, are perpetually rushing upon my- 
sight? You teHtne, the public call upon me lo 
come to Rome, that they will not dispense with my 

' presence, 

^ He owed our author money. ^ 
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grf i*sn«^, tn(J tb^t I hav# b«eri dispenwd with 
h^thertQ m\!f vppa cc^rtaiQ term^k But be it 
kj^qwn to yout my fwB4, thfit for thijai Jong tiwci* 
yOK singly hajv^ beea Bptore 4e%F |p n\e than aU 
^9 repviWie^ m^ I l»ve pc^t wch a *Q»tepptiWa 
Qpinion qf npiys^lf, a3 not t^ ohcM^^e tp, foilaw my 
awip^ «»ei^t^me«i»3 tH^» th^t qC i^l tJii^ ot^rs you 
m^tiqi), be who tb«ty wUL Aod y^( I Ae ocit 
Qx^^ed the ]iH>iUi»^ tb^t ai^ pres^rtfa^d mq Uy 
tjbe fflost leftiw4. a,tttibqr?, wbq» writi^ I faavQ 
tjPW9«^ly ?e8»4 wevj, m^ all tb^t U «pQa tb0 
9Kbji?c^. of c^j)^a,(i««> beofiusA I tbi9(i#rt it a 
^5»rfe ftl^Qwage m ft p»ti«it to w«cb. for bis 
Q»Wt J^«ty, I h*v§ tffi^9sy[dA9t^d theif «#iitiiapM9iit9 
iflrto, wy ^Tpfn wpki^ wbkbi wr^y w*a im sysip*. 
tjm qf ^ (l^sgiQQi^H^, abjeft, ippit I beg 
tfetjif^fore^ th.^t yoi« w^l i»o* c»ll we feqnot tbii, ^€^• 



EPISTLE XXII. 

J^Tj is not acting Vy ine with yqu^ iwi^ fri^ndv 
ship, to load oae with tiye wh^lie a^ur: of T^rentia. 
]Por those we they»i:y iwuQdP which I ctuftpt 
bear to have handle^ witbqiilr the (kepestc ^ 
§uisb. Do therefore, all yqu can to sooth my 
affliction; I ask no more of you than you can do, 

and 
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and besides^ you are the only person who can 
discover her true sentioienta^ As I perceive you 
are in] some difficulty, with regard to Rutilia, I 
beg you to write to me as soon as you have ascer- 
tained the fact» and M^hether Qodia survived 
Decimus Brutus^ the consular You may know 
the first from MarceUus> or at least from Post* 
humia; and the second from Marcus Cotta^ 
from Scyrus or Satyru^ 

I beg leave again to put you in nund of the seat 
I am to purchase^ for which I must employ, if my 
own me^ns should be ineffectual, (which I hope 
will not bo the case) the credit of my friends, whc^ 
I am sure, will not disappoint me. Besides, there 
are some eflects which I can sell very conveniently*^ 
But if you will assist me, It need to sell nothings 
but pay interest for a year and no longjer for tha 
sum I agree for, which is the method I would 
choose. The seat of Drusus is the most likelj 
for my purpose, for he wants to sell it Next to 
this, I think on that of Lamia,, but he is not 
at Rome. Do you,, however, examine tills witb 
all the diligence in youi: power. SHtus makas 
use of no country seal, and he can live veiy weH 
tjpon the interest I shall pay him. Consider the 
business as your own concern, without minding 
my dbtnestic affairs, which I am very little 
anxious about; but you are to consider what I 
vvi&h for, and my motives for wishing it. 

JCPISTLE 
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EPISTLE XXIIL . 

JL ou begin your letter to me in such a manner, 
tfiat I expected some news from it You tell me 
that though I did not mind what passed in 
Spain \ yet that you still ^<^ouId inform me by 
writing. Bur I' perceive that aL you write is in 
answer to my letters, particularly concerning the 
Forum and the senate. But you tell me my 
house is a Forum, What occasion have I for a 
house itself, if I am debarred from the Forum ? 
, LoDg» long, my dearest friend, have I made it no 
secret, and I make it none now, that I lost all 
relish for life, after losing the only blessmg that 
could make me love ft. I therefore, court soli- 
tude; and yet, should any accident draw me 
to Rome, I will endeavour with all my power 
(and I know it to be in my power) that none be- 
sides myself shall perceive my anguish, nay, if 
possible, that even you should not perceive it. 
There is another cause for my n6t going to 
Rome. You remember the request which 
Aledius* made to you; if in this situation they 

pester 

' * Caesar was tlien carrying on the war against Pompey's sons 
in Spain> of which Atticus had proqai.sed to give our author some 
acconnt. 

* He was a friend of Caesar's, and he had informed Atticus 
bow kindly Caesar would take it, if our author would so far 
countenance his proceedings as to appear in the senate at Rome. 
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pester me, what would they do should I go to 
Rome ? You may manage with Tdtentia, in the 
maoner you write me, and in so doing you extri- 
cate me from a load of affliction already insup- 
portable. 

But now to make you sensible that my sorrows, 
great as they are, have not bereft me of sense, I 
observe that you mention, in your annals, under 
what consuls Garneades ^ came at the head of 
that embassy to Rome, Now I want to know 
what the subject of that embassy was. If I mis- 
take not, it was concerning the city of Oropus, 
.but I am not sure. Taking that however for 
granted, I should be glad to know upon what 
subjects they disputed, and likewise who was the 
most distinguished among^ the Epicureans at 
Athens? and at that time presided in their gar- 
dens ^ and likewise who were the leading states- 
men in that city. All this I believe you may 
learn from ApoUodorus^' I am concerned about 

your 

^ This celebrated embassy came from Athens, with the phi- 
losopher Carneades at the head of it, in order to obtain a miti-^ 
gation of a fine, imposed by the Romans, upon the Athenians 
for plundering the city Oropus. 

* The disciples and followers of Epicurus held their schools 
and assemblies in his Gardens at Athens, in the same manner 
as the disciples of Plato did in the Academy, those of Aristotle 
in the Lyceom, and those of Zeno in the Portico. 

* He was an Epicurean, and had written the life of hit 
master, with the annals of the old philosophers. 
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jour daugbter'8 illness^ btit^ a* it ia sM^A, I 
hope she is in t Uar way. I hare not the leaiM 
doubt with r^ard to Gainala'9 dieatb; for why 
Srbould Ligus be the Ottly happy father ? For my 
part, had I my choice of all I could desire in this 
life^ I never could admit of comfort 

You write me how much the seat of Drosti» is 
valued at : I heard of it before^ ajid if I mistake 
noty I mentioiied it in my letter to yoiii of yester^ 
day^ but however dear, there is no pa^^ing too 
Biach for a thing wUcb on^ ittast have. What^ 
ever opinion you Hiray entertain, yet I kn6w 
enougfar of itiyself to be sensible that that plir-< 
chase, if it dhoes not abate Iny asgaish, will na 
least acquit me of a ddit of doty* i Iftt^ve writ'< 
toi tOF Sicay because be is th^ friend of LneiM 
Cetta. If we^ clan come lio no agreemeitt abM t 
the gardens beyond the Tiber^ Cotls ftns^ n6ar to 
Oslia,^ a sent in a very frequented place. It is 
smaU indeed^ burt it is more tkaif Ittcg^ enoti^ 
for my purpose. I beg you would think of that^ 
and do not be alarmed at the price of the other 
gardensi. ' I have now no occasion for plate, for 
raiment^ or for houses of pleasure. This seat is 
aH I want. I k?n«w who caii^ swist me in tlie 
purchase, but you will talk with SiKus, for no- 
thing could suit me better than this seat I have 
l^ven Sica a commission concerning this matter 
likewise, and he writes me in an<swer^ that he has 

fixed 
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fv^d (^ diLy to treat with Silius. Therefore write 
me wbnC he hu done^ and do as you judge 
proper. 



EPISTLE XXIV. 

Xt happens luckily that Silius has settled that 
matter, for I was not willing to disappoint him, 
and I was in some doubts about my own ability. 
You will finish that affair wkh Ovia, in the terms 
you promise me. I think now it is high time to 
dispose of my son. But let me know whether 
he can have credit upon Athens, for what money 
be niay have occasion for, or whether he must 
carry it with him in specie? I beg you would 
consider (he whole matter, bow, in what manner, 
and when, he ii to proceed. You may learn 
from Aledius, whether Publius^ is to go to 
Africa, and at what time ; and then I beg you 
will let me know by a letter. But to return to 
my own trifting anmsements, I desire you will 
inform me whether Publius Crassus, the son ef 
Vanuleia, died in his father's lifetime, as I think 

he 

^ He proVal^ ^i|t tbe f^tne^ who^ after the death of Caesar^ 
eaibraoed the csi.uie of liberty, and was proscribed by the tri- 
umviri. He afterwards came into great favour with Augustus 
Csesar, nrhavakied him the more for having the courage to 
catiy about with bim a povteit of Brutus. 
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he did, or afterwards. I have the same question 
to ask with regard to Regillus, who, if I remem* 
ber rightly, died before his father Lepidiis. You 
will finish the affair of Cispius, and likewise that 
of Prsscius. I am extremely glad of Attica's re- 
covery. Pray make my compliments to her, and 
to Pilia. 



EPISTLE XXV. 

OiCA has written me a very particular account 
of his transaction with Silius, and he informs me^ 
as you do, that he has laid the matter before you. 
I am pleased with my bargain and the. terms, but 
I should choose to pay him in money, rather 
than give him any thing in exchange ; for Silius 
will put ho value upon a house of pleasure. 
Now, with regard to my land estate, lean live, 
upon it, and that is as much as I can do. You 
will ask, how am I to procure the ready money? 
Press Hermogenes for the payment of the six 
thousand serteces, especially^ now that I am 
straitened for money ; and I perceive I have as 
much in my house. As for the remainder of the 
sum, I either will pay interest for it to Silius, 
while my affair with Faberius is settling, or I will 
take a draft from Faberius for the sum, upon some 
of his debtors. I shall likewise receive somewhat 

from 
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from another hand, but you must superintend the 
whole transaction. For my own part, I prefer 
his seat to that of Drusus^ ndt indeed were they 
ever compared together. Take my word for it; 
I have but one motive for the purchase, in which, 
I acknowledge, I am too much actuated by vain 
glory, but I beg you will continue to humour me 
in this failing. As to what you tell me concern- 
ing, the manner in which a patriot ought to spend 
his old age, eve^y thing of that kind is over with 
me : I have other pursuits in view. 



EPISTLE XX VI. 

Oic A w;rites to me, that though he has not closed 
with Aulus Silius, yet he himself would come 
hither the 2^. I an) too sensible of the multi* 
plicity of your affairs, not to excuse you. I am 
extremely sensible how willing, or rather, how, 
anxious, and how earnest you are, that we should 
meet With regard to NiciasS whom you men-* 
tion,^ there is no man's company whom I could 
be more fond of than his, were I in a disposition 
to enjoy the charms of his conversation ; but so^ 
litude and retirement are now my only enjoy- 
ments. I am most desirous of Sicas company, 
because he cc|,n bear solitude so well. Besides, 

you 

^ He was a famous grammarian. 
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you are no stranger to ^ infirmity^ the delicacy^ 
and the habits of our friend Niciaa. Why dbere^* 
fore should I give him pain, when be can give 
me no pleasure? His affectionate offer, how- 
ever, is to me extremely obliging. Re&pecting 
the subject^ you touch upon in your letter, I am 
determined to give you no ans/wen For I hoped 
to have prevailed with you to rid me of my 
burden. My compliments to your wife and 
daughter. 



EPISTLE XXVL 

JLt is true, I am no stranger to the terms of that 
transaction with Silius, but, to-day, 1 suppose, 
I shall be instructed by l^ca in all the particulars. 
You say that you know nothing about the seat of 
Cotta. It iS) 1 assure you, a small, mean vill% 
situated beyond the seat of Silius, which I sup» 
pose you are no stranger to. It has no ground 
belonging to it, and it is large enough for no 
other purpose but that which I intend. I want 
a place that is greatly frequented. If any agree- 
ment is made, that is, if jou make any,, (fsr it 
aS rests upon you), respecting %kis> nfansion, 
there is no occasion for me to think any more 
€<mcerning that of Cotta. I will fb&ow your 

advice 

^ f^i%. His difference with Teivntiff. 
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advice with regard to my son. tie shall be 
master of his own time, and you will take care 
to get him credit for his necessary expences. 
You will let me know, as you mention^ when 
you have learned any thing from Aledius, 

I observe, from your letters, as no doubt you 
do from mine, that neither of us have any sub- 
ject for writing. It is still the same threadbare 
story over and over again every day, yet I cannot, 
for my life, refrain writing to you daily, that 
you may give me an answer. Send me word if 
you know any thing concerning Brutus *> for I 
suppose, by this time, you know the place where 
he waits for Pansa. If, as is usual,, he waits 
for him on the frontiers of his government, he may 
be at Rome towards the beginning of next month. 
I wish it was not so soon, because I have many 
reasons for being extremely averse to leave 
Rome. I am therefore in some doubts with 
myself, whether I ought not to feign some ex- 
cuse for them, which I perceive would be no 
hard matter for me to do. But I shall have lei- 
sure enough to think of that matter. My com- 
pliments to your wife and daughter. 



^ £rotus was then governor of Cigalpine Gaid^ end h^ Wal 
10 be succeeded by Pansa. 

Vou III. E 
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EPISTLE XXVIII. 



1^1 c A had written so particulai;ly concerning 
that affair with Silius, that I learned no more of 
it from talking with him than I had done from 
his letters. Therefore, should you meet with 
Silius, you will write to me, if you see occ^ion. 
As to the person, who you suppose has been sent 
by Terentia to me, I am quite in the dark whe- 
ther any such person has been sent or not, at 
least no body has talked \yith me upon that head. 
You will therefore, proceed as you have begun, 
and if you can, in any respect, prevail upon her, 
which I think indeed is impossible, you may, if 
you please, introduce my son to her favour. It 
is of some consequence to him, that he should 
appear to have a regard for her. For my part, 
I take no other concern than that which you 
know of, and which indeed I am greatly anxious 
about 

You invite me to return to my old habits of 
life. It has long been my fate to weep over the 
culaniities of my country But my grief was the 
less excessive, because I still found a satisfaction 
iii my <Mn family. At present, I can neither re- 
lish the modes nor the pursuits of the world, nor- 
do I think I ought to be mucli concerned in what 
light others take this matter. If my <:onscience 

acquits 
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me, let all the world talk as it will. I have no 
reason to repent of those letters of consolation, 
which I addressed to myself. They have done 
me this service, that my mourning, though not 
my grief, is abated ; for my grief is what I can- 
not diminish, nor would I, if I cou \d\ 

You are right in your conjecture of my inten- 
tions with regard to Triarius*; you are, how- 
ever, to take no steps but with the consent of his 
parents. I love the memory of the deceased ; I am 
the guardian of his children, and I have an affec- 
tion for the whole family. With regard to that affair 
of Castricius, if he is willing to take money for the 
slaves, and to be paid according to the present 
public terms of payment*, nothing can be more 

equitable. 

^ Orig, Moerorem minui; dolorem nee potui, nee, si possem, 
vellem* 

^ He is one of the speakers in our author's treatise upon 
the ends of things good and evil. 

^ Orig* V Si Casiricius pro mancipus pecuniam accipere volet, 
eamque a solvi ut nune solvitur. This affair seems to have con-* 
cemed Quintus Cicero^ whose unworthy hehaviour our author 
appears no longer to have resented. Quintus Cicero owed this 
Castricius some money> and he made over some slaves to him 
as a security. When the civil war was over^ Quintus proposed 
to Castricius to redeem the slaves, in the terms of a law made 
by Csesat, for the more easy payment of debts. For that great 
man^ seeing the prodigious disorder into which the civil wars 
had thrown all matters of property at Rome, ordered a conunis- 

sion 
E2 
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Equitable/ But, if the bargain has be^n no 
made, as that the slaves themselves may be taken 
away, I think, (since you will have me to write 
you my mind on that head) the other terms will 
not be fair. For I am unwilling that my brother 
Quintus should any way involve himself, and if 
I mistake not, you are of the same sentiments. 
I should think that Publius will go to Africa 
by s^a, if (as you write me, on the authority 
of Alcdius) he is to wait for the Equinox, Now, 
he told me, that he was to go by Sicily. I beg 
you will let me know, whether he continues in that 
resolution, and when he is to set out ? 1 I likewise 
entreat, that you will, at your leisure, visit my 

grandson 

sion to be made out, to certain persons for valuing effects> 
which> according to the price thej bore before the citil War, 
the creditors were obliged to take in payment. Our axithor in 
many parts of his £pistles> hints at this law, which was called 
the Lex Julia, Bat the law contained another clause, to which 
this passage solely relates. For we learn from Suetonius, 
that it canceled all interest that was paid far money, during the 
continuance of the civil wars. That which Jiad been paid, 
was deducted as a payment from the pnncipal sum, and if 
mane had been paid, none was to ber accepted. Fopma> there- 
fore, and the other commentator's, have absurdly applied the 
estimatory part of that law to this passage. The question 
with our author was, that Quintus Qcero shouM pay ready 
moiJey fat ttt' slaves, witii the dediaction of the interest that 
tsd been ps^id. JBut at the s^vme time, he was t)f ofnnion, that if 
the terms of the bargain were optional to Castricius, whether 
he should take the money of the slaves, it was putting a hard- 
ship upon Castricius to force him to take the money in the 
terms of the Julian law. 
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grandson Lentulus\ and let him have what 
slaves you think proper. My compliments to 
your wife and daughter. 

EPISTLE XXIX. 

JL ou tell me you are to see Silius to-day. You 
will therefore, write to me to-.morrow, or rather, 
in some leisure hour after you come to any 
agreement with him. I wish not to decline a 
visit from Brutus, though at the same time, I 
am far from expecting from him any alleviation 
of my anguish ; but I have my reasons for not 
going to Rome at this time. Should these con- 
tinue, as at present they are likely to do, I must 
find some expedient to excuse Brutus. I beg of 
you to be explicit about the gardens. You know 
the i«-incipftl abject I hare for procuring thftn, 
and indeed, I have need of them myself. My first 
view in having it is, what you know of, and the 
next is, I have occasion for it myself. For, I 
neither can live in a hurry, nor can I be at stih 
a distance from my friends. I can find no place 
so well suited for this purpose as that seat is, 
and I am extremely sensible what your design 
wafi in the management of that affair, and tlie 
rather, because I think you are of my opinion, 

that 

» Thig wa» the sirname of the Cornelian femily, snd DoJa- 
bella was the second sirname of one of the branches of the 
same family. 
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that I stand well with Oppius and Balbus. Yoa 
will let them know how earnestly, and for what 
reason, I desired to have the estate, but my whole 
success depends upon my receiving payment 
from Faberius \ Put it to them, whether they 
will answer for my being paid ; whether there 
will be any loss arising in paying down the 
money immediately, and how much that may 
amount to, for I despair of receiving the whole 
sum, in short, you are to learn, whether they are 
inclinable to serve me in what I proposed^ If 
they are, it will be a great assistance to me; if not, 
we must endeavour to be assisted from other quar- 
ters. You are to look upon this purchase, as the 
spot in which I wish to spend the remainder of my 
life with dignity, and to die with composure, ^ I 

have 

* We are told by Appian, that this gentleman was a kind of 
secretary to Caesar. Some comentators are of opinion, that he 
owed money to oar author, and that he gave hi ra a draft upon 
Oppius and Balbus, who owed money to him. But I do not 
see any great occasion to suppose all this. Caesar himself 
seems to have been originally our author's- debtor, and to have 
given Faberius, who was then in Spain with Caesar, a grant of 
some forfeited estates, upon the condition that he should 
out of them defray the debt due to Cicero, Oppius and 
Balbus, therefore, may be supposed to have been agents for 
Faberius, in selling his estates, and settling his other affkirs, 
^nd this conjecture agrees very well with all that is said her^. 

9 Senectutis occupatio, Funeris ornamentum. This alludes tq 
a saying of Cato the censor, xaXAirov iJyvifafjiM rviv vahtruM, That 
it was a mpst glorious^ thing to grow old in the service of one's 

country. 
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have laid aside all thoughts of the house at Ostia. 
If I cannot get this seat, I must try to purchase 
that of Damasippus, for I believe, it is impos- 
sible to prevail with Lamia to part with his. 



EPISTLE XXX. 

JL AM at a loss for materials to write to you. Thq 
same thoughts occupy my mind every day. I am 
extremely obliged to you for the visit you have 
paid to my grandson. You may allot him as many 
slaves as you think proper, and you may take 
your choice of them. You seem to be apprehen- 
sive, that Silius will not part with his seat, or 
that he will put an exorbitant price upon it 
Sica is of anodier opinion, but I incline to be 
of yours ; I have therefore, written to Egnatius 
in the terms proposed by Sica. As tx> Silius de« 
siring you to speak with Clodius, it is very agreea- 
ble to me that you should, and much more con- 
venient than for me to write to Clodius as Silius 
proposed. I think, that it would be very proper 
for Egnatius to finish the bargain for the slaves 
of Castricius, since you write me, that they are in 
a fair way of agreeing. I beg you will take care 

to 

country. The nraftof alludes to funeral ornaments. So that 
Cicero says, that all the glory and the ornament of his life and 
death J consisted in those gardens, and that country seat.' 
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to settle that aflFair with Ovia- As you tell me, 
your letter was written after it was dark last 
wght, I am in hopes the oneydu writ^ this day, 
will be more full 



EPISTLE XXXI. 

i^iCA will be surprised, that Silius has changed 
his mind. Indeed, I am the more surprised^ 
because, baying attributed this change to his son, 
which I think is no unreasonable apology, (for 
]^ cannot desire to have a more dutiful child) 
you tell me, you arq of opinion, if we should 
purcliaa^ anotber estate irhich he is desirous of 
seUing, he will, if we buy this, also sell the one 
tl^hicb we want You desire to know of me the 
highest price I am willing to give, and how much 
I value it more than the seat of Drusus. I have 
never seen it I know, that the seat of Coponi^^ 
us is both old and little. It has a fine wood ; but 
I know the value of aeitieter, and yet 1 think it 
were proper that I did. But I must value both 
0f them, by the nec^sity I am under to have 
either, aimd not by their intrinsic worth. I beg 
that you would endeavour to know, whether I 
can purchase them or pot. For if I should sell 
the Faberian estate V I should not doubt of be- 
ing 

^ From this it appears, that Faberios, ia the t^rms of the 
Julian law, had i»ade over to our author for the paymept of 
his debt^ an estate^ or effects of an adequate val^e, 
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ing able to purchase the country-house of Silius 
with ready money, proirided he can be prevailed 
upon to sell it If it is not to be sold, I will en- 
deavour to get that of Drusus, even though I 
should pay as much for it as Egnatius told you, 
Drusus was willing to take. Hermogenes likC'* 
wise can be of great assistance to me in raising 
the ready money. Indulge me, my friend, in 
(thinking on this occasion, as a man who is fond 
of the purchase he wants to make. And yet 
both that fondness and my grief shall be regular 
ted by your pleasure. Egnatius has written to 
me ; if he has communicated any thing to you, 
you will inform me by a letter, for he is the most 
proper agent we can employ in this affair, which, , 
I think, ought by all means to be concluded. 
jPor I cannot see, that we can come to any con- 
clusion with Silius. My compliments to your 
wife and daughter. This I write with my own 
hand. J beg you will advise me how I am to pro- 
i:eed. 

EPISTLE XXXII. 

1: UBLiLiA sends m$ a request, that her mother 
and brother, with whoni she had consulted *, 

may 

^ The original here is very much depraved. One copy reads 
it. Cum Puhlilia loqui retur. Another, loqueretur, another 
foqui, and ax^other locuiamj and in this last ^ense, I have 

translated 
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may pay me a visit as they intend, and if I please,* 
that she may come along with them. She begs 

me 

translated it. There is something ridiculous enough in the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in this letter. Our author had put 
away one wife, a woman of great spirit, virtue, and fortune, 
with whom he had lived upwards of thirty years, and who had 
borne all the reverses of his fortune with amazing magnanimity, 
and with unparalleled affection towards him and his family. I( 
is true> no man can be a judge of another man's domestic suf- 
ferings or concerns 5 and therefore, it would be rash to con- 
clude, that Cicero divorced this lady, merely through a peevish- 
ness contracted from the bad state of his affairs, and the reflec* 
tion upon his own mfsconduct, with which she was, perhaps, 
too ready to upbraid him ; for there is some reason to believe, 
that she by no means approved of the part he had acted. But 
at the same time, it is very extraordinary, that we find 
nothing in his Epistles to Atticus, (with, whom he says, he 
could converse more freely than Jie could Vith his own heart,) 
that can give us a disadvantageous idea of this lady. He men- 
ti<Hi8 indeed, somewhat about a remittance she had made him, 
which fell a few pounds short of what it ought to have been, 
and that some rascally domestics about him, endeavoured 
to give him a disadvantageous idea of her conduct, which 
he could not believe to be true. Be that as it will, it is certain 
this lady was divorced at a time of life, that leaves us littln 
room to suspect her of too much gallantry, which our author 
no where seems to hint at -, that she was afterwards married to 
two or three of the greatest and the noblest men of Borne, 
with whom she lived, as far as we can learn, without reproach, 
and that she died in the lOSd year of her age, the wife of Vi- 
bius Rufus, who was consul in the reign of Tiberius, and who 
boasted, that he was possessed of two tilings which had be- 
longed to two of the greatest men who ever lived, the wife of 
Cicero, and the chair in which Caesar was killed. 

Soon 
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me in many and pathetic terms, that I would 
give her leave and that I would send her 
an answer. You may be sensible, how much 
trouble this affair gives me. My answer to 
her was, that my affliction was more intense than 
it was at the time when I told her, I wanted to 
be alone, and therefore, I desired she might for- 
bear her visit at this' time. I was of opinion, 
that unless I sent her an answer, she certainly 
would come along with her mother ; I think, she 
will not so soon, for it is plain, that those letters 
were not dictated by herself. Now I want to 
avoid the attempt, which I am sure they will make, 
to pay me a visit, and there is no other way of 
avoiding them^ but by giving them a direct 

refusal ; 

fioon after this divorce^ our anthor married PuUilia, a ward 
of his own, a woman of birth and quality, rich, young, and 
beautiful. Our author, in other parts of his works, apolo- 
gizes for the inequality of the match, through the necessity he 
was under to repair his private affairs, which had gone to 
ruin through the fault of those, with whom he had entrusted 
th^m, but without fixing any particular or direct charge upon 
Terentia. It is remarkable, that he seems to have married 
thi3 lady while he suffered all the bitterness of affliction for his 
daughter, or but a very little before her death; and from the 
course of life he afterwards used, we cannot suppose, that she 
enjoyed a great deal of his company. I think it is pretty 
plain, tliat both his marriage, and the death of his daughter> 
happened between the time of his writing the eleventh and 
(he twelfth letter of this book, and in this letter we perceive 

him 
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refusal ; but necessity compeis me to comply*. I 
beg you will learn to what precise day I can re- 
main here, before they attempt to surprise me 
with this visit Speak to them with delicacy, 
and to use your own words, with caution. 

I beg you will propose to my son, if you think 
it reasonable, that the expences of his journey to 
Athens, and his continuance there, should not ex^ 
cecd the rents of my il^rgiletan and Aventine 
houses, which would have satisfied himj had he 
remained at Rome, and hired a house as he was 
once thinking of doing ; and if you think proper 
to make him this proposal, I beg that you will 
order every thing so, that we may supply him 
with whatever is necessary from those rents, and 
I will answer for it ; they will maintain him in 
as handsome a manner as Bibulu^, or Acidenus, 
or Messala*, who, I hear, are to be at Athens, 
can live in. I therefore beg you in the first 
place, to look out who are to rent, those houses, 
and bow much they will pay ; and in the next 
place, that some person be appointed as his 

agent 

him so nmch out of humoar with her and her friends^ that he 
ran away from his own house to avoid both her and them. 

^ Monsieur Mongault and I differ in our translation of this 
passage. I point it as follows, differently from all editions. 
Nunc, non pufo; apparehat enim illas Ikeras nan esseipsius. 
lUud autem, (quod fire video) ipsum volo vitare, neilltss ad 
mevemant', ^ est una vitatio, ut ego Ttollem! sed necesse est, 

* These were three young Roman noblemen of great distine* 
tion. • 
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agent to supply him with money for this journey, 
and his other expqnces. He cua have no occa- 
sion for horses^ at Athens. As to what horses he 
may want upon the road, you yourself observe^ 
th^t I have at home more than can be sufficient 
fpr him. 



EPISTLE XXXIIL 

X WRot£ to you yesterday, that I wasW opinion, 
you should try what you could do with Damtstp* 
pus, if Silius should behave in the manner you 
think he will, and if Drusus should not cotnply. 
He, if I niistake not, has parcelled out 
his estate upon the banks of the Tiber into a 
certain number of acres, so that every parcel has 
a set price which I am ignorant of. You will, 
therefore, let oie know, upon what terms you 
proceed with him. I am much concerned for 
the indisposition of our dear Attica ; but my ap^ 
prehensions of any mismanagement with regard 
to her vanish, when I reflect upon the worth of 
her tutor, the sagacity of her physician, and that 
universal regularity and observance of every 
kind that prevail in every department of your fam- 
ily. You will, therefore, take care of her, for I 
can write no more. 

£PX5TL£ 

Oug. Jumento. 
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EPISTLE XXXIV, 

l^oNsiDERii^^G my misfortunes, I caa enjoy 
myself very well here, even without Sica, for 
Tyro is better* But, as your letter desired me 
not to be surprised by a visit from my wife and 
her friends ( .by which I perceive, you are igno- 
rant, on what day they will set out on their jour- 
ney) I thought proper to come to this place, 
and, I perceive, you are of the same mind. To- 
morrow, therefore, I will come to Sica's seat 
near Rome, and after that, I think to take your 
advice of passing some days about Ficulea \ As 
I am to see you in person, we will discourse to- 
gether concerning the matters you have mention- 
ed in your letters to me. I cannot help acknow- 
ledging, that I am wonderfully charmed with the af- 
fection, the assiduity, and the wisdom you shew in 
managing my concerns, in tlie measures you pur- 
sue, and in the advices you give me in your let- 
ters. 



EPISTLE XXXVL 

JNoTWiTHSTANDiNG what you Write, I beg 
you will inform me how you proceed with Silius, 

the 

^ It lay in the country of the Sabines. 
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the very day on which I am to visit Sica, ami 
chiefly what place he intends to reserve for hina- 
self. You write, that it is towards the extremity 
of the estate, but 1 b^g you will take care, that it 
is not the very spot which, you know, invited me 
to think at all of this purchase. I have sent to 
you the letter I lately received- from Hirtius, 
which is most affectionately written. It did 
not come into my head before we parted, that 
the public has a right to appropriate as much 
money as exceeds the sum allowed by the law \ 
(I knew not how much that is) to be expended 
upon a funeral monument. This would not give 
me great concern, were it not that I have taken 
a fancy, perhaps, unaccountable, that the monu- 
ment I intend should have no other name than that 
of a temple ; should I persevere in this, I am 
afraid that it qannot be executed upon the spot we 
propose. I beg you would consider what there 
is in this ; for tho' my affliction is not so pungent, 
and though I have, in some measure, recollected 
myself, yet 3till I want your advice. I therefore 
again and again intreat you, in a manner more 

earnest 



^ This was a sumptuary law made by Caesar^ and amongst 
other extravagancies of living, it repressed the excessive expen- 
ces which the Romans were beginning to lay out upon tombs. 
But though Caesar was pretty exact in enforcing this law, it 
was eluded soon after his death by the Romans laying out vast 
sums upon those monuments, to the memory of their deceased 
ftiendsj which did not go under ^tlie denomination of tombs. 
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earnest than either require, or will suffer me to^ 
use towards you, that you will seriously think on 
this matter. 



EPISTLE XXXVI. 

1 INTEND to erect a temple, nor can the inten- 
tion be rooted out of my heart I want to avoid 
all the appearance of a tomb, not so much on 
account of the penalty of the law, as that I may 
gain my end in consecrating the memory of my 
daughter, which I may do, should (he temple be 
reared in my own gardens. But I have often 
told you how much I fear the fluctuations of pro- 
perty. Should I erect this temple in an open 
field, I think I may possibly induce posterity to 
regard it as a sacred monument *• I own, my 
friend, these are weaknesses, but they are weak- 
nesses you must bear with. I can converse 
more freely with you than with any man in the 
world, nay more freely than I can with my own 
heart If you are pleased with the thing itself, 
with the situation, and with the design, I beg 
you will read over the act, and send it to me, 
tod I will follow any method you think of to 
elude it. 

If 

^ Orig» Ut maxime assequar aTt^^tvvtfiVii^x^lYf thai I may 
obtain her delation. 
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If you should write to Brutus, you may (un- 
less you think it improper) reprove hijn for not 
coming to Cumse, for the reason he mentioned 
to you. In my apprehension he has acted with 
great incivility towards me. If you are of opi- 
nion that I ought to continue to think of the 
temple, I beg that you would put Clautius in 
mind of it, and encourage him to proceed. For, 
though I should even think proper to build it 
upon another spot, yet I shall still stand in 
need of his assistance and advice. You will per- 
haps come to-morrow to your country seat. 



EPISTLE XXXVn. 

X YESTERDAY received from you two letters, 
dated the day before, one by Hilarus, the other 
by an express. That same day I understood by 
the freedman iEgypta, that your wife and daugh- 
ter were in very good health, but that letter came 
to my hand thirteen days after its date. I am ob- 
liged to you for sending me the letter you receiv- 
ed from Brutus. I have sent back the original to 
you with a copy of my answer annexed. I would 
comply with your reasons for preferring Tuscu- 
lanum, unless indeed you can find another situa- 
tion more eligible, which you would find, if you 
set upon me the value, which you profess to do. 
Vol, III, F It 
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It is true you are very sagacious in contriving ; 
yet unless you took great care in humouring the 
strong passion I feel, so happy an expedient 
never could have come into your mind. But, I 
know not how it is, I want a place that is greatly 
frequented. It is therefox*e requisite that you 
find me out a seat near town. 

The seat of Scapula is very public. Besides 
it is so near Rome, that it will not take me a 
whole day to travel betwixt both places. I wish 
therefore, that before you come away, you could 
speak with Otho, if he is at Rome. If that pro- 
posal should not succeed, I must carry the hu- 
mour I have beyond your usual patiencie with 
it, and put you in a passion. For I must again 
repeat it, that Drusus* certainly is willing to 
sell his seat. If no other can be had, it shall not 
be my fault, if I do not purchase that I beg you 
will take care that I be not overreached in this 
bargain. Now there is one effectual way to pro- 
vide against this, and that is, by'endeavourihg to 
purchase from Scapula, and I hope you will let 
me know, how long you intend to be at your 
country seat near Rome. 

I have occasion to make use of the interest and 
weight which you have with Terentia, but you 
may do as you think proper ; as I am sensible 

that 

^ Atticus was a great manageo and was verj unwiUiog that 
our author should pay too dear for this whim. 
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that when my interest is concerned, you are at 
greater pains than I am myself. I have a letter 
from Hirtius informing me, that Sextus Pompeius 
has left Cordua, and has retreated into the far^ 
ther Spaing and that his brother Cnaeus is fled, 
I know not, because I care not whither- We 
have nothing else that is new in Hirtius's letter^ 
which is dated from Narbodne the 18th of April. 
You write to me concerning the shipwreck of 
Caninius *, as if it were a matter of doubt with 
you. You will, therefore, write me when you 
are better informed. You desire me to shake off 
my melancholy. It would give me great relief, 
could you find me a spot for my temple. Many 
notions concerning the consecration of my daugh* 
ter, crowd into my head, but we must first make 
ourselves sure of the spot. I therefore, beg that 
you would talk with Otho. 

* His WAS a fart of Spain which was nearest the Gacls^ tind 
this p»»s4g9fihows this tetter to have been written^ after the last 
defeat of the Pompeian party lU Spain. Sextiqs Pompeius w^ 
at Cordua, when that battle was fought against his brother 
Cnsitts^ who, after losing the battle, embarked on board his 
fleet, which was burnt by Didius, Caesar's lieutenant, and 
Coieus hitpsdf, after receiving several wounds, being aban- 
doned by all his followers, was found concealed in a cavera, 
where his head was cut off and carried to Csesar. 
. * This news was false. 

Fa 
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EPISTLE XXXVIIL 

X OUR not writing to nie, I take to be an infal- 
lible sign of your being very much busied. But 
my servant has acted contrary to my wishes. in 
not waiting for your conveniency, that being the 
single purpose for which he was dispatched. At 
present, unless you have been detained by some 
extraordinary business, you probably, are at your 
country-seat, while I here spend whole days in 
writing, by which I gain some amusement to my 
mind, but no relief to my sorrows. Asinius 
PoUio has written to me concerning my unwor- 
thy kinsman \ and he speaks very fully upon what 
theyounger Balbus had sufficiently intimated, and 
Dolabella had but just sufficiently hinted at be- 
fore. It would affect me sensibly, had I, indeed, 
any sensibility left for fresh affliction. But could 
there be any thing more dishonourable? — How 
is such a wretch to be avoided ? — But for my own 
part at least — I will, however, restrain my indig- 
nation. — ^As, my friend, you have nothing mate- 
rial to write ; even write me what and when you 
please, at your leisure. 

You are of opinion that I ought now to prove 
the greatness of my resolution ; and you tell me, 

that 

^ Meaning his nephew Quintus, who was at that time with 
Caesar In Spain^ and continued to rail against our author. 
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tbat certain persons talk concerning me, in more 
severe terms than either you or Brutus, have in- 
formed me by your letters^ If some people in 

the 

^ This hints at a most villainous report, raised by our author's 
enemies, as if something criminal had passed between him and 
his daughter, whom he so passionately bewailed. This report 
was by no means discouraged in th/s court of Augustus^ where 
our author seems to have been held in great contempt. The 
truth is, that prince had reason to be ashamed of his behaviour 
to Cicero, and might seek to justify himself by loading his me^ 
moty, not only with weaknesses, which he really had, but with 
imputations that he did not deserve. It was generally thought, 
at that time, that Virgil alluded to our author in the follow- 
inline, ^ 

Hk thalamum invasit ntU^ veiitosque hymefueos. 

And it is certain, that he was more directly charged with the 
same crime by other writers, particularly by Sallust, or who- 
ever was the author of the invective against him. But after 
all, the charge seems to have been false and malicious. Our 
author had great sensibility of distress, of friendship, and, above 
all, of affection. This carried him often into extravagancies 
which were extremely ridiculous j witness his excessive despon- 
dency during his exile. This concern for his daughter was, of 
the same kind. But whoever will be at the pains to consult the 
human heart, cannot find in our author's behaviour, the smallest 
trace of an unnatural correspondence with his daughter. He 
was a man of sense and learning, and however passionately- 
fond we can suppose such a man to be of a woman in a crimi- 
nal way, sorrow for her death will never take such a turn as 
that of our author's did, by worshipping her, in a manner, with 
divine honours, and assigning her a place with the souls of the 
just and the virtuous in the other world. At tlie same time 

whejQ 
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the world look upon my spirit to be brokcb, atid 
iny senses impaired, let them be made acquainted 
with the' number and the quality of my literary 
compositions. If they are rational beings, they will 
think me far from being blameable, since I am 
already so far recovered, as to bring my miiid to 
such a composed state as to be able to write on 
difficult subjects. Or supposing that I have 
chosen, as an amusement for my grief, an exer- 
cise the most becoming of a gentleman, and a 
man of letters, they think that I am to be com- 
mended for it But while 1 do every thing I can 
for my own relief, do you complete that point 
which, I perceive, you are as zealous about as I 
am myself. This I look upon as a debt I have 
contracted; nor can I admit of comfort till I 
have discharged it, or at least see myself in a con- 
dition 

when we consider our aiithor's natural disposition ; the amiable 
character^ and the fine qualifications of a daughter, who was the 
darling of his soul, and who answered the fondest wishes of a 
fond father; a daughter, whose company soothed all his other 
anguish, we cannot be surprised at the excess of his affliction 
for her loss. But there is one presumption not taken notice of 
by authors, which, I think, entirely destroys the vile imputa* 
tion, and that is, that notwithstanding she had been two 
CT three times divorced, we do not find the smallest taint upon 
her character as to chastity, though we cannot imagine if there 
had, that it would have been concealed either to, or by her hus- 
bands. Add to this, that her last husband Dolabella, even after 
bis divorce, lived in as great friendship with our author as be- 
fore, a circumstance utterly inconsistent with the nature of th^ 
charge in questiop* 
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dition to discharge it, that is, by finding a spot 
suitable to my purpose. 

If, as you write to me, Otho told you the heirs of 
Scapula think of dividing those gardens into four 
parts, and then peremptorily selling them to the 
best bidder amongst themselves \ there will be 
no room for any other purchaser. But if the 
sale, as it possibly may, should be open, we shall 
then have our chance. For I had the refusal of 
that estate, which was advertised for sale*, and 
which belonged to Trebonius and Cusinius, but 
you know upon what kind of a spot it is situated, 
and I can, by no means, approve of it The gar-* 
dens of Clodia would suit me extremely well, 
but I believe they are not to be sold. Notwith- 
standing you are so averse, as you write me, to 
purchasing the gardens of Drusus, yet I must be 
content with them, unless you can find me out 
some others. I am not alarmed at the house 
being what it is. For I will build nothing but 
what I would have built, had I not made that 
purchase. I am as much pleased with the fourth 
and fifth books of the work entitled Cyrus, com- 
posed 

* Orig. Heredes ScapuUe, sistos hottos, ui scrilis tili otJio- 
mm dixisse, partibus quatuor factis, liceri cogitant: nihil est 
scilicet emptori loci. The case must have been, as I have 
translated this passage^ and indeed the word liceri implies it. 

* There are a great number of readings here io the original. 
I read Publicatus after the mpst ancient editions. 
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posed by Antisthenes \ as I am with the other 
works of that author, who is a man of more 
acuteness than learning. 



EPISTLE XXXIX. 

W HEN my messenger returned to me without 
a letter from you, I thought the reason of your 
not writing, was, because you had written the day 
before upon the very business, to which I have 
sent you an answer in my last letter ^ I was in 
hopes, however, of having something from you 
concerning the letter of Asinius Pol^io ; but I arq 
too apt to form a judgment of your leisure by my 
own. I therefore indulge you in not thinking 
yourself under any necessity of writing to me, 
unless you have something very important to 
communicate, pr unless you are very much at lei- 
sure. I would take your advice concerning the 
letter-carriers, had I any dispatches of impor- 
tance, especially, as when the days were shorter, 
our expresses arrived daily at the appointed hour. 

Then 

^ Tbey are mentioned in thp catalogue given us by Dioge- 
nes Laertius of the works of this author^ who was a Cynic 
philosopher. 

2 Orig. Hac Epistola, I should, from this expression j, b^ in- 
clined to think this letter to have been a kind of postscript to 
the foregoing, after tlie arrival of a messenger without any l^t«» 
t^rs from Atticus. 
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.iThen indeed, we had matter for dispatches; we 
wrote concerning Silius, Drusus, and other af- 
fairs, but now, unless Otho had been in being, 
we should have had nothing to write upon. Yet 
. at present, even that affair is suspended by thus 
conversing with you in your absence. But still 
I am much relieved, and much more, when I pe- 
ruse a letter from you. But as I suppose you 
are not now at Rome, and as we have nothing of 
importance to communicate, let us suspend 
writing till something new shall occur. 



EPISTLE XL* 

Jt* ROM a book sent me fay Hirtius, in which he 
has collected the faults of Cato, but launches 
into excessive commendation of me, I can gather 
in what respects Caesar will censure my pane- 
gyric upon Cato. I have therefore sent the book 
to Musca, that he might give it to your transcri- 
bers; for I want that it should be published, and 
I beg you to command your people, that it may 
be done with all possible dispatch. I have often 
attempted to address Caesar a plan how to re- 
gulate the commonwealth^; but I cannot succeed 

to 

1 Orig, ^fAGsXivrtytot Consilium de administranda rep. 
"This was a very noble design, and suggested to our author by Atti- 
c:us> and it is to be lamented, that it never was executed by him. 
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to roy wishes, though I have before me, the dis- 
courses addressed by Aristotle and Theopompu^ 
to Alexander: But what parallel is there be-* 
tween our situations? What they wrote did 
honour to themselves, and gave pleasure to 
their patron. Do you discover any point in 
which the circumstances of the present are si- 
milar to those times ; for my pari, I can perceive 
no such resemblance. 

You express your apprehension, that the indul- 
gence of my melancholy will impair both my 
interest and my reputation. What men blame or 
require I know not. Shall I not grieve ? How 
can I do otherwise ? Shall I not be dejected ? 
Was ever a man less so ? While I had the re- 
lief of living in your house, was any man denied 
access to me I Or did any man whon» I saw 
complain of his reception ? From your house 
I wentto Astura. Those capricious men^ who find 
lauU with me, camiot read so much as I have 
written in that place. How well, is not the ques- 
tkm. But the subject was such, as do man in a 
dejected state of mind could well discuss. I 
afterwards speat thirty days at my seat near 
Kome, and where was the man, during all that 
time, who complained of any difficulty in either 
kaving access or conversation with me? At this 
ircry time, my application to reading and writing 
is such, and upon such subjects, that they who 
aore about me, feel more perplexities from their 
leisure, than I from my labour. But some one 

may 
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may ask, why am I not at Rome ? I answer, be- 
cause all other men of distinction have left it \ 
Then, why am I not upon some of my estates 
which suit with this season ? I answer, because 
I cannot bear to see so much company. I am at 
aplace where the man^ who has the most agreeable 
retirement at Baiae, used every year to spend the , 
season. When I shall return to Rome, I will 
give no handle to find fault with me, either from 
my looks or my words. But never more can I 
resume that cheerfulness, with which we used to 
sweeten the bitterness of the times in which we 
live; yet, resolution and steadiness shall be want- 
ing, neither in my soul nor in my expressions. 

As to the gardens of Scapula, I think you and 
I may have interest enough to bring them to be 
put to sale. Unless we can do that, we shall be 
excluded from bidding. But should they come 
to an auction, my eagerness would go much far- 
ther than Otho's purse. As to what you write 
me concerning Lentulus, the matter does not rest 
there. If I can depend upon the Faberian es- 
tate, and if you continue your friendly efforts, 
I shall obtain what I wish for. You ask me how 
long I am to continue here. I answer, a few 
days; but the precise day when I shall leave this 
place, I know not ; when I do, I shall inform you 

by 

* Orig. Qua discessus est. 

* Meaning probably Lucullus. 
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by a letter. Oral and written aGcount39 respect* 
ing your wife and daughter, and agreeing with 
those which you write to me, are circulated in 
this place. 



EPISTLE XLL 

JL HAVE nothing material to write to you, biit I 
want to know where you are. Let nie, therefore, 
know if you are from Rome? or if you intend to 
leave it, when you are to return? You want tc^ 
know when I leave this place. I think of being 
on the 14th at Lanuvium, and the day after that,, 
to be at Tusculanum, or at Rome, you shall know 
which, on the very day I am determined. You 
know that sorrow is apt to be peevish ; you have 
felt no such effects from mine. But still, I own 
my passion for this temple to be very strong; 
unless, I will not say, it should be eflfected, but,, 
unless I shall see it effected, I will venture to say,, 
and you will take it with your usual good nature^ 
you will feel the effects of my grief. Not that 
they are justifiable, but you will bear with what* 
I now write, as yoii bear, and have borne with^ 
every thing that comes from me. 

I desire that you would regard all the means 
you have of affording me consolation, as con- 
centrated in obtaining for me the object which I 

passionately 
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ptosionately desire. Endeavour, in the first 
place, to procure the seat of Scapula; next, that of 
Clodia; and lastly, if Silius should be unwilling, 
and Drusus unreasonable, that of Cusinius and 
Trebonius; I think that Terentius is its present 
>owner; I know that Ribilus was. But, if you arc 
in the same mind which you intimated in some 
of your letters to me, that I should build my tem*- 
pie at Tusculanum, I will agree to it If you 
want to give me comfort, let this affair be com- 
pleted. At present, you reproach me more 
severely than is consistent with your usual good- 
nature. But that, perhaps, has been abused 
through my weakness, and what you do is from 
excess of affection. But, in the meantime, if 
you want to comfort me, the building of tiiis 
temple is the highest, nay, if you would know 
the truth, the only comfort I can admit of. 

When you have read the letter to Hirtius^ 
which to me appears to be a specimen of the in- 
vective written by Csesar against Cato, let me 
know at your leisure, what you think of it I 
now return to my temple.. Unless it shall be 
finished thil summer, which you see we have all 
before us, I shall think myself guilty of having 
violated a religious vow. 



£PXSTL£ 
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EPISTLE XLIL 

X KEVER yet have been one day disappointed 
whea I expected to bear from you ; for I knevr' 
-what you write to me, and I suspectedi or rather 
I understood that you had nothing to write. 
Ever since tbe 1 0th of this months I suppose you 
have been from Rome, and therefore, could ex- 
pect nothing from you. Meanwhile, I send you 
a letter every day, for I had rather be imperti- 
nent than that you should be without an oppor* 
tunity of writing to me, in case any thing should 
occur which you may think proper I should 
know. Thus, I received on the 10th a letter 
from you, which was of litde or no consequence, 
and indeed, what could you say? And yet, the 
contents, such as they were, gave me plea3ure. 
It gives me pleasure to hear from you, were it 
only to know that you have nothing to say. You 
wrote however, something concerning Clo- 
dia. Where is she, or when wUl eh^ cpme to 
Rome ? Her seatnexttothat of Otho accords the 
best with my purpose. But I do not suppose 
that she will be willing to tell it ; for she ha$ a 
fancy for it, and she is rich, and you are not in- 
sensible what difficulties attend the other bar- 
gain. But I conjure you, to contrive some ex- 
pedient for obtaining what I so passionately de- 
sire. 
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sire. I think of leaving this pluce to-oxHTOw. 
But I will go either to Tusculanum, or to Rome, 
fi*om whence I may, perhaps, set out for Arpinumu 
When I come to any resolution, I will let you 
know by a letter. I could not help instigating 
you to do the very thing that you are doing; for 
I thought that you could go through that affiur 
more conveniently at your own house, when yoa 
are free from all interruption. 



EPISTLE XLIIL 

\JfU the 14th, as I formerly wrote to you, I pro* 
posed to sleep at Lanuvium, from whence I set 
out either for Rome or Tusculanum. But I will 
let you know beforehand. You observe a judi- 
cious silence as to my receiving great relief from 
the temple I propose to build, since, take my 
word for it, it will be greater than you can pos- 
sibly conceive. My very venturing to lay myself 
open to you, is a proof how passionately fond I 
am of the thing, but you must bear with this mj 
infirmity; bear with it, did I say? Nay, you 
must encourage it I am afraid I shall fail as to 
Otho, because, perhaps, I am so desirous of suc- 
ceeding , besides, the purchase may cost more than 
I can afford, especially as my competitor is himself 
fond of the seat, a rich man, and one of the heirs. 

Next 
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Next to that seat, I have an eye to that of 
Clodia. But if it cannot be had, let me have 
some one or other. I think myself more sacredly 
bound than man ever was by the most solemn 
vow. You are likewise to inquire after the seat 
of the Trebonii, though the owners are not at 
Rome. But, as I wrote to you yesterday, you 
are to bestow some thoughts about Tusculanum ; 
for we must by no means let the summer pass in* 
active. 



EPISTLE XLIV- 

XT gives me satisfaction that Hirtius has so feel- 
ingly written to you concerning me. In this he 
acts with good nature ; but I have still greater 
satisfaction in your having acted with so much 
greater good-nature, in not sending to me his 
letter, which might have renewed my grief*. I 
should be glad that your people would publish 
the treatise which he has sent to me concerning 
CatOi because all invectives from the opposite par- 
ty does honour to the memory of that patriot. In 
your makinguse of Mustella, you have a very pro- 
per agent, and one who has had a great regard for 

me 

^ I have added these words as well as Monsieur Mon^ull 
has others^ the better to explain this passage. 
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me ever since the affair of Pontius. There is no 
other difficulty than to have the sale open. It may, 
therefore, be easy for you to come to some con- 
clusion, as this may be effected by gaining over 
anyone of the heirs. I think, Mustellacan bring 
about this, if you ask it of him. You will 
thereby furnish me with a place proper for the 
purpose upon which I am bent, and likewise a 
suitable employment for my old age. As to the 
seats of Silius and Drusus, I think a man cannot 
spend his time and fortune in them with any 
grace; for who would be confined for whole days 
to such a villa ? Therefore, I should, in the first 
place, choose the seat of Otho, and next, that of 
Clodia. If we can get neither, we must either use 
some management with Drusus, or I must build 
at Tusculanum. 

You are in the right to shut yourself up at 
home. But I beg you will finish what you are 
about, that you may have some leisure hours to 
spare upon me. I am to set out, as I wrote to 
you before, from hence to Lanuvium on the 14th 
instant, and from thence to Tusculanum next 
day. For I have laboured to get the better of 
this despondency, and have, perhaps, succeeded, 
provided I can persevere ; you shall, therefore, 
be informed perhaps, to-morrow or next day 
at farthest. But what, I beg of you, is the mat- 
ter? Philotimus denies that Pompey is bloc- 

VoL. III. G kaded 
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kaded within Carteia^ ; (now Oppius aoad Balbua 
sent me the copy of a letter written to Ciodius 
Patavinus, expressly in the affirmative,) and he 
says, there is a great deal yet to go through be** 
fore the war can be finished. Wby^ he is the 
very ape of Fulvius^ in spreading false reports 
for Pompey. But I beg you will inform me, if 
you know any thing for certain. I likewise want 
to know, if there is any truth in Caninius being 
shipwrecked. 



EPISTLE XLV. 

X HAVE here finished two large treatises, for I 
have no other method of amusing my sorrows. 
I see you have nothing to write ; but though you 
have not, yet still I would have you write me 
that you have nothing, only putting it in other 
words. I am glad of Attica's recovery. I am 
sorry at your being so low-spirited, though you 
write me, that there is nothing in it It will be 
much more convenient for me to live at Tuscu- 
lanum, both because I can more frequently cor- 
respond 

^ Some place this city in Boetica, at the mouth of the river 
BoBtis; others think it stood where Gibraltar does now. 

2 Orig, Fulviniaster. Our author has, in a preceding letter, 
taken notice how apt this Philotimus was to exaggerate every 
thing in favour of Pompey 's party 5 and this Fnlvius probably 
was a person eminent for the same quality. 
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respond with you, and sometimes enjoy your 
company. In other respects, things suited me 
better at Astura. Nor can the objects^ here, 
that recal the ideas of my loss, increase my aft- 
guish ; for I carry that about with me, go where 
I will. I mentioned Caesar being your neigh- 
bour from the circumstances you wrote me in 
your letter. I am pleased that the temple* of 
Quirinus should be appropriated to him, rather 
than that of the godde£>s of health. Do not 
you, however, neglect to publish the writing 
of Hirtius. For, I think, as you write, that 
however the genius of our friend may be admired 
and approved of, yet still to attempt an invective 
against Cato, must be held ridiculous. 

ETISTIE 

^ Tullia died in our aathor*s house at Toscolanum, where 
he was when he wrote this letter. 

^ Zimaos, properly speakings is one of two gods, who ha4 
a temple dedicated to them in common, or were co-inhabitants 
of the same temple.—^. 

^ The reader is here to observe, that aflei Caesar had entirely 
vanquished the party of Pompey, the senate carried their adula- 
tion of him so far as to erect a statue for him in the temple of 
Romulos, with the inscription Deo invictQ. As the house of At- 
ticos stood near the temple of Romulus, ai|4 that of the Bsa 
Salus, or goddess of health likewise 5 our author expresses him* 
self better pleased that Csesar's statue should be placed in the 
first temple than in the latter, for Romulus was not niade a 
god, nor had he the name of CLuirinus till after his death, which 
our author alludes to in this passage. 

G2 
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EPISTLE XLVL 

1 BELIEVE i shall get the better of my despon- 
dency, and go from Lanuvium to Tusculanum. 
I either never must again enjoy myself at that 
seat (for my grief may be diminished, but never 
can it cease) or it is immaterial to me whether I 
go thither now, or ten years hence. For the re- 
membrances I shall meet with there, cannot be 
more sensible than those which I am tortured 
with night and day. How then, say you, has 
study had no effect upon you in this affair? I 
am afraid none, but for the worse. Were it not 
for letters, I should, perhaps, be more insensible. 
A mind that is refined by cultivation has no sen- 
sations that are vulgar; it has no feelings, but 
iwhat are exquisite. 



EPISTLE XLVn. 

W EXL, you will come hither as you have pro- 
. posed, provided you can do it. without incom- 
-moding yoursel£^ Even the smallest hint will be 
'sufficient to me in that affair, nay, I w_ould go 

to Rome in person, were it necessaty. You 
imay, therefore,, manage as you see proper, and 

speak to Mustella, as you propose in your 

letter, 
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letter, though it is a matter of great difficulty; 
for which reason I am the more ^nclined to treat 
with Clodia. In either case, however, I must 
call in the debt due to me from Faberius, and it 
will not be amiss, that you speak to Balbus con-, 
cerning it, to let him know the plain truth of the 
matter, that. I want to make that purchase, but 
cannot do it, unless I receive that n^oney, and that 
I will not venture to conclude upon any thing,, 
unless I am sure of receiving it. But as Clodia 
is at Rome, and as you are so much for that bar- 
gain, I have fixed my. mind entirely on her seat.. 
Not that 1 prefer it to the other, but it is very 
difficult and disagreeable to contend with an 
opponent, who, besides his . having a fancy for 
it, is a rich man, and one of the heirs. It is 
true, I have as great a desire to purchase it, as 
any man can have, which is the only circum- 
stance in which we arc upon an equality. But 
we will talk of this when we meet. You will pro- 
ceed to publish the writings, of Hirtius. I ana "of 
your opinion with regard to Philotimus. Caesar'i 
neighbourhood, I foresee, will raise tbe value of 
your house. To-day I look for the return of my 
express, who will bring me an account of your 
wife and daughter. 



flPISTLE 
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BHSTLE XtVIII. 

1 MAKE no doabt of the satisfaction you feel in 
being at homer I should, however, be glad to 
know what progress you have made, or whether 
you have not yet finished. I look for you atTus- 
culanum, and the rather, because you bad writ* 
ten to Tyro, that you were to set out without 
delay, adding, that you thought your immediate 
departure necessary. I am always sensible how 
serviceable you have been to me, while you arp 
present; btit I am much more sensible of it when 
yOu are gone. Therefore, as I wrote you before, 
1 will either wholly come to you, or (Jo you tg 
me, as shall be most convenient 



EPISTLE XLIX, 

jL ESTERDAY, SQOU after we parted, you must 
inow that some people, who seemed to be men 
of fashion, brought me a message, and a letter 
from Caius Marius*, whose father and grandfather 
were of the same name, conjuring me in the most 

earnest 

1 This person w^s an imposteir^ and wanted to pass for the 
son of the younger Marius^ and consequently to be related tq 
pur author^ whose grandfather had married the aunt of Marius. 
He must likewise^ have heei^ related tp the &mily of Crassus^ 
fiQd tp Caesar him^plf. 
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earnest terms, by the mutual relation between us, 
by the Marius whom I celebrated in my poem \ 
and by the eloquence of his grandfather Lucius 
Crassus, that I would defend him ; and, at the 
same time he instructed me in his cause. I wrote 
him in answer, that he had no occasion for any 
body to plead for him, because Caesar his kins- 
man was absolute master of Rome, a man of the 
greatest worth, learnings and good breeding. I 
told him, however, that I would stand his friend. 
Could I ever believe that I should live to see 
the time when Curtius would have the presump- 
tion to think of standing for the consulate. But 
enough of that; I am concerned about Tyro, 
but I will soon know how he does. I sent a per- 
son yesterday on purpose to see him, and like- 
wise charged him with a letter for you. I have 
sent you my letter to C«sar. I beg you would 
let me know by a letter the precise day, when the 
gardens are advertised for sale. 



EPISTLE L. 

X OUR departure from hence gave i^ip. as much 
pain,, as your arrival here gavq me pleasure. 
Therefore, as soon as you can, that, is, as soon, 
as you have attended Sextus's auction, you will 
let me see you again. Even one day of your com- 
pany 

^ Some fragments of this poem still remain. 
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pany would be of service. I sh^ll not mention 
how kindly I would take it. I myself would come 
to Rome^ that I might enjoy your conversation^ 
were I sufficiently informed how to proceed in 
a certain affair. 



EPISTLE LI. 

J, YRO is restored to me sooner than I appre^ 
hended. Nicias too is come, and I understand, 
that Valerius will be here to»day. Though this 
is a large number, yet I should be more solitary 
than I would be, had I nobody with me but your- 
self. But I look for you, as soon as you have dis- 
patched the affair of Peduceus. You hint, 
however, somewhat as if you might be here be- 
fore. Let that be as you can conveniently. .You 
may deal with Virgilius as you propose. I shduld 
meanwhile, be glad to know when the sal^ is to 
commence. I perceive, that you are for my 
writing to Caesar. Why to tell you the truth, \ 
myself was strongly of the same opinion, and the 
rather, because there is nothing in the letter I 
have addressed to him, but what i^ suitable fo 
the character of the best of citizens. I mean,^ 
the best in this sense, one who will suit himself 
to the times with that temper which is recom- 
jnended by all writers upon government You 
paust know, however, I am of opinion, that 

C^ae^ar's 
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C^sarV friends' should see it beforehand. You. 
therefore, m^iU tnanage that But unless you; are 
wre that th^ will be pleased with, it, it ought by- 
no means to be forwarded to Caesar. Now you 
will be a judge of the nature of their approba- 
tion, whether it be feigned or real. If it should 
be feigned, it is the same thing to me as the re- 
jection of it would be. But you have sagacity 
enough to ascertain this ^ 

Tyro has conununicated to me your sentiments 
with regard to Caerellia*, Aat it is not consistent 
with my dignity to borrow money ; that you are 
of opinion, I ought to. give her a draft, and 
tha^ if the one should give me any uneasiness^ 
the circomstaoee of being in . her debt, ought to 
give me much more^ But we will talk of ^his 
and a great many other matters when we meet 

JVfeanwhile^ 

* The term /x»jXn signified an instrument which surgeons used 
to explore wounds 3 and the verb /x^Xot;* is here proverbially ap* 
pHed^ to sift with art and sagacity .-^-E. 

^ This was the celebrated old lady^ whom our author is said 
to have fallen jn love with in his old age^ though he was younger 
than she was. 

* Orig. Hoc metuere, alterum in metu non ponere. This is a 
verse often made use of by our author, by way of prpyerb, but 
we know not from whom he had it. It apswers, however, 
somewhat to the English proverb. To sortie at molehills, and 
Jeap over mountains. The meaning here, is, that Atticus re- 
proaclies our author with preferring the greatest evil, that of 
|>eing in debt, to the lesser evil, that of giving a draft for thd 
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Meanwhile, if you think proper, I must suspend 
the payment of that debt to Csrellia, till I know 
what I have to depend upon from Meto and 
Faberiu^ 



EPISTLE LIL 

Y ou are acquainted with Lucius TuUius Mon* 
tanus, who is gone to Athens with my son. I 
have received a letter from my sister's husband, 
informing me, that by his becoming bail for Fla* 
ninius, he owes Plancus twenty thousand ser- 
teces, and that Montanus had made some appli^ 
cation to you on that head. Why, really I thdnk 
my connection with Montanus, makes it my duty 
to beg that you will do him all the service you 
can, either by applying to Plancus in his behalf, 
or doing any thing else to assist him. If you 
know more of the matter than I do, or if you 
think proper that any application should be made 
to Plancus, I hope you will write to me, that I 
may know how the matter stands, and what it is 
we. are to apply for. I am impatient to know 
what you have done with regard to that letter to 
Caesar. I am not so anxious as I was concerning 
the seat of Silius ; but you must, by all means, 
procure me either that of Scapula, or that of 
Clodia. You appear, however, to me some- 
what 
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what at a loss to know whether Clodia will come 
to Rome^ and whether she will sell her gardens. 
But it is true that Spinther ^ hath divorced his 
wife. You must, say you, be extremely confi- 
dent of the power and copiousness of the Latin 
language * to employ it on such subjects. All I 

do, 

^ He was the son of Letstulus^ who was so active in recalling 
Mr kudior from hi9 hanishment* Hts wife's name was Me- 
igllM, who wu afterwards, fiimous for her intrigoe with the aaa 
ef the comediaii JEaopng, This Lentulus had the nickname of 
Spinther, from the great resemblance between him and a slave 
of that name. There is a panliere which is not decent to ex- 
plain. 

' I have elsewhere observed, thai our atitiiori as he himself 
often intintatesj was the first who^ m it wem, monUed tho 
Latin language to philosophical terms, which Atticns, who was 
a professed champion of the Greek tongue, had thought to be 
impracticable. It is in this sense that I, as well as Monsieur 
Mongault, have translated this passage, but I am not sure whe* 
Iher there is not a farther allusion in the words. Tie ori^- 
nal is, De lingua Latina securi es animij dices, qui talia con* 
scribis; efvoy^ctfm fexempla) sunt. The younger Gronovius very 
rightly observes, that the Animus securus here may imply his 
mindbeingfreefromtheexcessive melancholy, whichour author 
had long entertained for the loss of his daughter, and which 
was now so far abated, that he could apply himself to write 
philosophically in Latin. But I must observe farther, that this 
passage is applicable to the sneer he had just before past upon 
Spinther, whose name in Latin was Avoy^a^r, that is, trans* 
cribed from the Greek, by which our author brings forth this 
piece of low wit, without having recourse to a Greek word, and 
which he supposes Atticus would be jealous of; neither Mon- 
sieur Mongault, nor an^ of the coQ^mentator^ seems to have at- 
jtended to this. 
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do, is to copy the sentiments of others. There is 
no great difficulty in that All I have to do, is 
to furnish words, and of them I have plenty. 



EPISTLE LHL 

L WRITE to you, even though I have nothing to 
say, because I have a pleasure in supposing my- 
self to be conversing with you. To-day I look 
for your morning letters,' and perhaps I shall 
have a packet in the afternoon, unless you are| 
prevented by your dispatches from Epirus, which 
I do not choose to interfere with. I have sent 
you a letter to Marcianus, and another to Mon- 
tanus. Unless yon have already delivered them, 
I beg that you would make them up in one 
packet 



CICERO'S 
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TO 

ATTICUS. 



BOOK XIII. 



EPISTLE I. 



JN OTHiNG could be more weighty, and at the 
same time more engaging, than your letter to my 
son ^ was. You said neither more nor less than 
what I most earnestly desired you should say. 
You have likewise written, in a very proper 
strain, to the two TuUii. Either your letters must 
have a due effect, or I must take another course. 
As to the money, I see that you are exerting your- 
self, or rather you have exerted yourself most 
indefatigably ; should you succeed, I shall look 
upon the gardens as your present. There is no 

kind 

i» 

^ He had been guilty of some little irregularities at Athens. 
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kind of purchase I would prefer to this, especi- 
ally considering the nse to which it is to be appro^ 
priated ; neither am I now so much in a hurry as 
I was before, because you promise, or rather you 
undertake, that the building shall be completed 
before the end of summer. Let me tell you like* 
wise, that I know of no place, where I could more 
comfortably pass my old age, or wear away my 
sorrows. These considerations make me so pas- 
sionately fond of this purpose, that I am some- 
times upon the point of pressing you ; but then I 
check myself as having no manner of doubt, that 
in a matter in which you know me to be very ear- 
nest, you are more earnest than I am myself. 
Therefore be persuaded, that this is the only con^^ 
sideration that keeps me from teazing you. 

I am impatient to know what the sentiments of 
these gentlemen were with regard to my letter 
to Caesar. Nicias has a due respect for you, and 
it gives him vast pleasure to know that you re- 
member him. For my own part, I have a 
great affection for our friend Peduceus. I feel 
for him all the aflfection I had for his father * ; I 
love him equally on his own account, and there*- 
fore he is doubly dear to me : and you most of 
all, because it is owing to your recommendation 
that we live on these friendly terms.. After you 

have 

^ Orig. Nam ecquanti patrem feci, totum in hunc : ip$um 
per $e iieque amo^ atque ilium amavi. 
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looked upon the gardens, and told me your sen* 
timents of^them in writing, you will then furnish 
me with some subject of a letter to you. I will 
write, however, at all events, for I never am with- 
out some subject or other. 



EPISTLE II. 

X ovK speed in communicating to me is far 
more agreeable than the subject communicated. 
Was there ever a greater insult offered to a man ? 
But lam now become insensible, having lost all 
the feelings of human nature \ This day I looked 
for your letter, not that I expect any fresh intel- 
ligence from them. — For what more can be said ? 
— ^Well, let that pass — ^You will order these let- 
ters to be delivered to Oppius and Balbus, and 
talk, when you have an opportunity, to Piso, 
about the gold. Should iFaberius give a draft, 
you will take care that it be for the whole sum he 
owes me. You will learn from Eros how much 
it is. Ariarathes^ the son of Ariobarzanes, is 

at 

1 We are perhaps at no great loss in not knowing the parti- 
cular hardship which Cicero alludes to here; whether it rela- 
ted to Terentia, or which I thinks more probably, to the infa- 
mous reports which had been raised against him of his too great 
intimacy with Tullia. 

^ His father Ariobarzanes was elected king of Cappadocia, 
upon the failure of the old line of the Cappadocian royal fa- 
mily. 
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at Rome* It is my opinion that he intends to 
purchase some kingdom or other from Ctesar ; fory 
in his present situation, he has not one foot of 
ground to call his own. Our friend Sextius, who 
is master of the ceremonies in ordinary \ has 
wholly engrossed him. To this I have no objec- 
tion. But as I was greatly obliged to his brothers, 
and very intimate with them, I have sent him a 
letter of invitation to the use of my house. When 
I sent off Alexander express for this purpose, I 
cliarged him with this letter. To-morrow, it 
seems, is appointed for the sale of Peduceus. 
You will then be more at liberty to set out for 
this place, unless you should be detained by 
settling matters with Faberius. But take your 
own time. Our acquaintance, Dionysius, com- 
plains bitterly, and not without justice of his long 
absence from his pupils \ He has written very 

fully 

mily. As his elder brother had no children^ Ariarathes was the 
presumptive heir of that crown, which gave Caesar some jea- ' 
lousy of him, and therefore he had no territories assigned him 
in the general settlement, which Caesar was now making of ibe 
empire. He afterwards succeeded his brother, who was put to 
death by Cassius, but Antony stript him of his crown and gave 
it to Archelaus. 

1 Orig. Nosier Parockus publicus. The business of the Pk- 
rochi was to furnish foreign pfinces and ambassadors witli the 
money and provisions allotted them by the public. They like* 
wise furnished the masters and governors of provinces oxt the 
road with their perquisites of salt, wood, hay, and the like. 

* Meaning himself and Atticus, for he cannot mean his soiv 
and his nephew, to whom Dioaysius had formerly been tutor. 
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fully to me, and I suppose, to you, likewise. He 
is in a fair way to be much longer absent from 
them, which I am sorry for, because I am uneasy 
for the man's company. 



EPISTLE in. 

X AM so impatient for a letter from you^ that I 
wonder none has yet come, though I write 
this in the morning. With regard to the assign* 
ments, I am so well assured of the credit of the 
parties, that nothing alarms me, but your seeming 
apprehension. I own I think it no good sign 
when you leave the matter to me, for had I been 
my own agent in this affair, I should not have 
taken one step, but by your advice. Meanwhile, 
I am persuaded that your doubt arises from your 
own usual scrupulous exactness in business, 
rather than from any real doubts you have as to 
the parties \ For you do not approve of my 
transaction with Coelius'i and you are against 

my 

' Gronovitis is in some doubt whether the scrapie tnentkmed 
here^ ddies not relate to that which Atticus supposed the heirs of 
Scapula would have^ with regard to the assignments which 
Cicero was to give for pajment. 

*■ The reader may remember^ that our author proposed to 
convert his e£^s into ready money, which he was to receiw 
from hisbankeo and that he was Income doubt at to the good* 
Bess of the gold ix^ which the payment was to be made* 

Vol: IIL H 
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my selling off any mpre off my effects. I think . 
you tre ip the right a,s to both. There is, there- 
for^, e^ necessity for my making use of this assign^ 
ment, or otherwise, you mu$t, once in your life, 
and in this very bargainj become a surety \ But 
now the whole rests upon myself ^ The day when 
I am to be paid, indeed^ i$ at some distance, but 
let there be no obstacle in that. For if I can but 
purchase the gardens^ I believe the auctioneer 
Will give me m long ^ time. for paying tbemr 
i;hi$ iad^lgence the beirg will certainly grant me. 
You m^^t speak to Cri^pus ^^nd Musiell^ and I 
waftt to know what sharegi tl^ey bfi,v^ in this sue-' 
C€SsioKo. iEgypta, th^ freeman of Brutua, ba» 

brought 

^ I have been at xmiff pdosi aod I hope I hare succeeded in 
it^»fi^tlx^ <ki9 difiipaU Epirtl^. J bave> in tb^ course of these 
notes, observed> more than once^ that notwithstanding the ce- 
lebrated friendship between our author and Atticus, the letter 
dealt with the former with great exactness, not to say rigour, 
id all money matters ; and the author of his Life giv«s Us, in his 
commcudatiw, fli qircumsl^npe wbkh re^ily iurm tQ b^ r^^ 
pr^xich ; that he laid it down as a rule to be bail for' no man. 
Cicero was no stranger to this, and what he writes here is in a 
vein of ipleasaipiry^ hecau&e he;will not «Mm to suppose iboX ilny 
aach resoktaae.£0uldl^ coQsiatejQt'vidi thefri«e^tptet)««M 
daesn. 13»e n^sois therefore, why Aiticu; was in iiQime itoibtf 
about the/Taiidity of the assignB»»iuts was., lest CiQ^o mj^ 
bave cdkd upon Um t9 hd^^ ^emtff&i £pt- t^m l«i ti^ .^f Uer% 
ortzbeiragfiD^. 

> ^ Ftx. aacasse ttie as^igRQ»^^ w^r&90gixdsib&ibQ dii 
not douftitlmtdiAiat ^ 9«U«:s woaii tsii» im ^mn ptKsooal mt 
curity for making them good* . /. 
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brought me a letter from his master with the 
h6ws of his arrival; I have sent the letter to 
you, because it is written mi\i[i f complaisance 
unusual to him. 

> 
EPISTLE IV. 

X HAVE, through your labour, the list df the ten 
deputies \ Mrhich indeed has put me upon exam- 
ining. For the younger Tuditanus was not so 
much as quaestor, till the ypar ^fter Mummius 
had been consql, so it must be tjie elder, v^o 
is mentioned in the list of deputies. You d,re 
frequently teazing me to know, whether I am sa- 
tisfied witl> that assignment, and I have as pfte^i 
told you that I ajn. Jf you cap finish any thing 
with Piso do it. As \o Ayihs, I nif^ke no doubt 
of his actipg as he ought I >vish you could bp 
here before Brutus; if you cannot, let us at least 
meet altogether at Tusculanum. It is of great 
importance for me to see you. If you will order 
one of your slaves to make inquiry, you may 
learn on what day Brutus is to be here. 

EPISTLE 

1 After Mun^PfijUs l)a4 (¥^nqueie4 ^C\^m^ tbp 8!ai}9t)^ 3> 
usaali sent ten deputi^ s> tP regujatf the pivii gpyisrompnt .of t^ 
conquered coantries^ a^d pur ^^t^ipi* iotjei:(()f d tq have uif ^p 
tjiemintfsrjociitors in a political tr^ati$p be ^^99 about tqcpjT^po^o. 
The origin^ here is d^k, \i\}t I {^^ye svippliefl it frpfx) ptl^^f 
parts of our author*8 writings. i 

H S 
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EPISTLE V. 

1 TOOK it that Spurius Mummius was one of 
the ten deputies^ but, now I think of it, he ser- 
ved probably as lieutenant to his brother, for it 
is certain that he was then at Corinth. I have 
sent you my Torquatus\ I beg you will talk, 
as you propose, with Silius, and urge him. He 
refused to defer the payment so long as May, 
but he agreed to every thing else^ But I beg 
you would transact this with the prudence which 
you usually discover in other things. After you 
have spoken to Crispus and Mustella, let me 
know what you have concluded with them. Now 
that you have promised me to be here when Bru* 
tus shall arrive, I am quite satisfied ; and the 

more 



^ Fix. The first book of his oonftrences iejbdhu, in which 
Torquatus exphuosj and defisndi the Epiccirean sf ^tem. 

* Manntius is of opinion, that this passage oaght to beread^ 
lUam diem n^ahai eise mense maio, ittam turn negalat; and 
Monsieur Mongaalt lets the whole pass without any note. Ma« 
ntttios thinks fiuther, thatthe matter, alluded to here, was, that 
SUius was willing to delay the payment for his gardens, till the 
month of May, but that the heirs of Scapula refused to lie so 
long out of their money for their payment. But if this could 
bethe sense, I cannot see with what propriety Silius could be 
the nominatire^ to negatai» 
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more so, as I suppose you will spend the intep- 
mediate time in finishing the affair which I have 
much at heart 



EPISTLE VI. 

Y ov have done quite right as to the aqueduct 
Take care that the columns^ do not exceed the 
limits of the sumptuary law! Though I think I 
have heard from Camillus that the law in this respect 
is altered. What answer more proper can we re- 
turn to Piso^ than tliat the younger Cato is here all 
^ alone ? 



^ Orig, Coiumnarium, inde, ne nuUum deheamus. This al- 
ludes u> pan of the tamptuarj law enacted by Cesar. Some of 
the commeatators itaatg^ne, that the Coiumnarium, here Qoen- 
tioned in the original, was a tax upon colorans, as Ostiarium, 
was upon doors^ which Caesar exacted of the citizens of Rome^ 
upon buildings already raised. But this is not very probable^ 
because^ in his third book> of the civil wars^ w:e find him bk- 
xning Scipio for exacting that very tax. It is more probable^ 
that his sumptuary law laid a tax upon all new columns em- 
ployed in building. There is however an obscurity in the ori- 
ginal which leaves it uncertain, whether our author does not 
mean to desire Atticus to take care that he should not be loaded 
with that tax> in which case^ iox nullum , we must read uUum, 
The columns, here spoken of, were perhaps those which were 
to be employed in building the temple, in memory of his 
daaghter, 
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ntetee^? and this isiitewter will serve not only thij 
coheirs of Hir^iiiius> h\4y ^ you know^ (forydu 

was concerned in th^ same affair with m^) fol^ 
the younger LucuUus. For it \s material to 
know, that his guardian toobup thatnaoneyin 
Achaia. But Piso acts like a man of honour, 
for, he says, he will do nothing that c^n disoblige 
ys. Therefore, as you write to me, we will, 
when we meet, consult. how to settle this matter. 
Vpu have done \^^eli in having 'a ittfeetittg of tSie 
other coheii-s. */ 

As to youV #antin^ to sefe my lettef tb Bi'utuS, 
1 ha^e no copy 6f it iTyr'O Says, thiit y6\i;^er. 
tairtly have o'Ae, and 1 remembef that, at the tirtie 
I seilt yb\i)t& Uncivil letter, I setot you a c6pf 6f 
my answer. You will take care that I am not 
troubled with any judicial matters. I was utter- 
ly ignoraat of that Tuditaaus^ the great grandfa- 
ther of HortetliM\l«) ^wd I look hiM \o have bfee^ 
his S6ti^ who waB the ^eputyj, t^hith wq,s itft'possi- 
ble. i am quite certain th^t Munimius was at 
Corinth, for the late Spurius often read oyer to 
me his letters full of xjuaint versed, which he 
^rpte froth Corinth lo MS frifends. But I make 
po doubt of his haying befen lieutenant tO jiis bfO-? 

» Ori^, SoRtvMn^ Cat&nis, The reader is tto tndetstatic[ 
that onr author was gtrardfah to yo^qng Lucullus andprobaWy to 
' th'^ ytotinger Cato Kkewise, whose estatfe was in toiiafs ig 
fiso^ and the coheirs of Hirenpius, 
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-ther, and not one of the ten deputies, . I hare 
likewise leamed^.that our ancestarB.nevet* naoaed 
any relations of a general amongst the ten depu- 
ties, who were to controul himji though later timps 
have been so ignorant, or rather so negl^ctfijij, 
^f this most salutary maxim, as, to ^end Mar- 
cus LucuUus, and Lucius Murena,, ai^dotfh^riof 
M^ ^nearest relations, to Luqius LqcuUu^,^,bjs 
deputies. It is likewise natural toi ^^ppo^e, Ji^t 
his. brother would prefer him. before any other, 
to bie his lieutenant What work .do I- cut out 
for you ! who . thus bpth read for me, and nego- 
tiate for me, and that too with ^3p^e attention 
to my concerns than you give to.yourjow^,, , 

'EPISTLE VII. . t :i ; 7^ 

Oestius and also '^'heopompus ^ were with me 
the day before. The former tells me, that he re- 
ceived a letter froni Caesar, inforipin^ him, tliat 
he was determined io remain at fl6me'*jj and tlfat 
he gives the very reason, mentioned itf iny'l(tt*6Sr, 
lest, in his absence, his laws should be nfeglected, 
as hik sumptuary law has' been. This h very pro- 
bable, and is no more than what occirrred 'to 

myself 

^ He was a natiTe of Cnidos, and a ^vo^rite i^ith Caesar. 

^ TliU seam to contradict a vqport which has obUioed ia iui* 
tory, an if Caesar intended^ upoa his beiog peac^l^e possesf or 
c^ die empire, to undertake an expedition io persoa against the 
Partliians. 
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myself before. But those gentlemen must be hu- 
moured, unless I should think proper to resume 
what I at first proposed. It is certain then that 
Lentulus has divorced Metella ; but you know all 
these things better than I do ; write me therefore 
somewhat in answer. It matters not what, pro- 
vided you do write. For, at present, nothing oc- 
curs to me that you can write, unless you think 
proper to write somewhat concerning Mustella or 
Silius. Brutus came to Tusculanum yesterday 
about five in the evening. To-day therefore he 
will visit me, and I wish that you were present when 
he does. For I ordered him to be told, that you 
waited as long as you cbuld for his arrival ; that 
you would return if you heard of it, and that I 
would instantly inform you, a$ I do by this letter, 

^ EPISTLE VIIL 

X REALLT have nothing to write to you, for 
you had no sooner left me than you sent me back 
a letter of three pages ^ in atiswer to mine. I 
hope you will take care to convey this packet to 
V^storiusy and employ some one or other to in- 
quire 

^ Orig, Triplkes remiserau In matters of small moment, 
the ancients nsed to send their tahleU^ or pocket*books« to one 
another with their business written in them, and an answer was 
retmned on the same tablecs. The business mentioned be^Q 
jtook up> it seems^ three pages of those tablets* 
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quire whether Quintus Faberius has any estate 
that is to be sold in the territory of Pompeii, or 
in that of Nola. I beg you would send me Cse-^ 
lius's annals abridged by Brutus \ and get for nie, 
from Philoxemus, the treatise of Panaetius^ con- 
cerning providence. I hope to see you on th« 
13th, with your family. 



EPISTLE IX. 

jL ou were but just gone yesterday when Treba* 
tins and, soon after, C^rtius arrived here. The 
latter oame only to pay me his compliments, but 
he stayed here upon my invitation, and I have 
Trebatius with me likewise. Dolabella arrived 
this morning. We conversed together for a long 
time ; and indeed nothing could be more open, 
nothing more affectionate, than what he said to 
me. Meanwhile we fell upon the subject of my 
nephew, of whom he told me many things that are 
not to be expressed, and ought not to be rela- 
ted. One circumstance, however, was of such 
a nature, that, unless the whole army knew it, I 
should not venture to dictate it to Tiro, nay, not 

to 

* The/ were composed by Lucius Coelius Antipaten Bni- 
tus was a great epitomiser of works of that kind. 

' He was a stoic philosopher^ and wrote in defence of aa 
imnfiediate providence. 
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to write it with my own hand. But I shall f\nd 
jtime enough for this. While Dolabella was with 
me, Torquatus arrived very seasonably, an^ 
Dolabella very handsomely told him in whsft 
t^nnsl had expressed myself concerning him, 
for I luckily had talked with him. in th^ most 
earnest manner, which seemed to Torquatus sen? 
sible pleasure. 

I expect to hear from you if you know any 
thing of Brutus. Nicias thinks the marriage is 
^nished, but he says that his divorce, from his 
first wife, is generally disapproved. I therefb^, 
as well as you, am earnest, that the affair should 
be finished. For if he has given any offence, this 
step will remedy it ^ I miist go to Arpinum ; for 
1 piust settle the affairs of that little farm, and. I 
am afraid I shall not be at liberty to leave Rome 
after Caesar's arrival, of which Dolabella's opi- 
nion is conformable to the conjecture y6u had 
formed from Messala's letter. When 1 shall ar- 
rive at Arpinum, and see what business I have 
there, 1 will specify to yoii the precise day of my 
return. 

EPISTI^E 

^ We sep, by this passage, that Plutarch was mistaken iq 
saying, tjiat Brutps was married to Porcia in the Ufetime of 
iier father Catp- Our author here means, that Bnitus, by mar-r 
r}'ing the excellent daughter of the great Cato, would be a suffi- 
cient vindication for his divorcing Clodia, who had givtn him 
no cause of disgust. 
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^PI&TLE X, 

jL A»t ilt)t at all Surprised at your being sensibly 
^iffected by the death of Marcellus, and at your 
bfeing apprehterisivfe in many other respects. For 
\»>¥ ta/(i ^^ be bn our gtlafd against anaccident, 
Whi6h ttWe^ tifed ktty pretedent, ^d ^hich seem- 
ed to fefeSstbttiistent with nature to permit ^ We 
ttteyefl»t* bffy^r ey^y thihg to fear. But ho W can 
yini, #hiy atfe t^o ex*« itt these matters, be sq 
jmth i6i6te.k<^ti ad t<)^ay> that I am the only stfr- 
giving t^HtfOlar*? Mak^ you then np account 
dfSerViuti? dbtthi^isofnok^nd of importance^ 
especially with me, who think that those who are 
Idtead al« aft hlippy A$ we are. For what are we, 
W Nvh^t tan i)ire do ? Of what importance are 
^ at ho^ or abrbad ? Had I not taken it in 
tny head to atn^nae ftiyielf with Writing such trifles 
ftt^ th<sse, I should nol have known how to have 
|>6rne my own e^iifitence. 

I an; 

f Wp b^yf^ a CH|«oua account of the deiitb of this great mm, 
|n a letter f^roDa. Sulpicius to jour author. After Cssar^ at die 
universal request of the«enate^ had pardoned hio^^ he was stab- 
hied tod^athin his return home by this Magius, who was his 
jtrtltoate fHend ated dient. 

'■■^ itiiere wi9re many ddtistilars besides our author^ and Scr- 
ym ^live lat this tkne^ 1)ut they behaved so^ as they had nothing 
^ ^ear from CsBsajr, 
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I am of the same opinion with you concerning 
Dblabella. A treatise of a popular or a political 
nature would suit him best. In short, something 
roust be done for him, for he is very anxious 
about it You will take care to acquaint me, if 
you know any thing of Brutu». The sooner, if 
he is determined upon it,, that he finishes his 
marriage, the better ; for be will thereby put an 
end to, or at least, moderate tlie public talk 
about him. Some people have talked of him, 
even to myself But Brutus knows best what 
measures to take, especially if he consults with 
you. I think of setting out on the S2nd, for I 
have no business either here or there, or indeed 
any where. Yet I had some little matters to 
settle there* 

This day I look for Spinther, from what Brutus 
wrote to me. In the same letter, he clears Cas- 
sar from having any hand in the death of young 
Marcellus, nor indeed, had he been killed by 
treachery in the dark, and by an unknown hand^ 
could any suspicion have been fixed on him. But 
now, that Magius is known to be the assassin, 
does not his frenzy explain the whole affair ? I 
am entirely ignorant what his motive could be ; 
you will therefore, let me know, though I have 
no grounds for doubt excepting the cause of his' 
vengeance. . At Sunium Marcellus engaged for a 
friend to payMagius a sumof money.- His be- 
ing unable to make good the engagement was^" 

probably 
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jprobably the cause of Magius^s fury. I suppose 
he asked Marcellus for the money, and that Mar- 
cellus replied, as was usual with him, in harsh 
terms. 




EPISTLE XL 

L HERE h no judging of tilings at a distance^ — 
I believed- 1 could have easily lived without you, 
but I iind it quite the reverse now that we are 
separated. -But I was obliged to go to Arpinum, 
both that I might settle the concerns of my small 
estate there, and lest I should make our friend 
Srutus tired of his waiting u^on me ; for we can 
hereafter enjoy one anotber^s company with great- 
er pleasure at Tusculanum. But at this time^ 
while he wanted every day to see me, and I could 
not possibly go to him, he was deprived of all 
the pleasure of his seat at Tusculanum. Do you, 
therefore, inform me by a letter, whetlier Serviiia 
is come to Rome, whether Brutus has made any 
advances, or whether he proposes any thing, and 
^hen he is to meet the great man; in short, let me 
know every thing that may be proper for me to 

know 

* Orig. wravttit. This is part of a verse of Euripides^ and 
the meaning is, that things do not exhibit the same appearan* 
ces, when near, as they do when viewed at a distance. In the 
common editions, these words conclude the preceding, bat as 
Cansaboo has pointed out^ thej ought to b^a this letter.— £, 
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koow, I beg jQu will, if possible^ m: witjb Pjsd^ 
Yqu are sensible, it isi nqw high time, b^t let that 
be asi ypur ^janyepiency can admit qC 

EPISTLE XIL 

JL OUR letters concerning our darling Attica gave 
me grfat concern, l?ut they gav^ i^ comfort |Lt 
the same XmG. l^or^ I thqu^ht I had s^^ien|C 
grounds for moderating my aJO^icjt^on, asi ypif 
yoi^riielf t^^k^ coaifprt in the s^me letter. You 
bc^ve di^pppQd pf my pr^tipn^, for Lig^rju^ tQ great 
H^vai|t»g6; ypu pbftU be ipy pil^JMJieri fpr wbatr 
ev^r J ^hall wjfite h^r^iB^ftjer. ^ij tP TYh^ ypji 
iVfite (jpncerning Varro,iyo^ knpw, th^t JfU l^lje- 

ly.l QPrappsed nothing bnt pr?.tipns„.pr .spn^i 

WQh l5?nons wprks, intp whi<?h I qpwW »pfc, imrtpr 
(J«C9 Varrp with any pfopripty^ Afterwwdft 
whpn I undprtQok a wpclc pf mpr? g^aBr«l j^fntJir 
Uipn, VwrP wquaint^d me, Mr^ he in^pndM tP 
fiddrp$§ to Pie 1^ wprk pf gre^t e};tem«(jkl imporr 
tancG, TwP years p^s^ed pver, witboijt big Ad- 
vancing pne inch, tbpugh he k 9^ vpry ?ap}4 wri- 
,$fr.' Npw, a)*! thi^ while, I was mftkipg prefwt- 
tip0fl for returning his compliment in the same 

coin 



^ flle J^?j,i7ft^w, h is sy^ifir^oqtei, os this it^j^tt be tl^e 
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cpin S iin4 with interest, " if Iqould/' fot HesiQ4 
ia such a^cwf, recommends the claiuse " If yan 
can/" At present, I have ^ddr^ssed to Brutu^ 
as you desired me to do, my treatise ** concerning 
the ends of things good- and evil," of which I own 
I am fond ; and you signified to me, that such an 
address would not displease him. I will, there- 
fore, introduce y^xro into my $ica4en^ical di%« 
i^oursea, wher^ the speakers ari? men of emin^nce^ 
indeed, but by no means proper to. handle philp-. 
sophical distinctions and niceties. Besides, thp^ 
discourses proceed upon the prinpiples pf Antiq* 
chus*, which be greatly approves ot I will ia 
oth^r places introduce Catulus p.nd LucuUus, pro- 
vided, however, that you approve of my plan ; 
aijd I expect ypu will write to me cjoncerning it, 

J have received a letter from Vestorius, con- 
cerning ^e sale of the effects of Bnnnius. He 
says, there w^i not the legist opposition in fixing 
it at my bouse (for they supposed I should be at 
Rome or Tusculanum) on the 24th of Jun?. You 
will, therefore, desire your friend and my eoheir 
S, Vettius, or njy friend Ladeo, to put off tbQ^ 
9dk for a short time, for I shall be at Xusculanum 

about 



^ Varro afterwards addressed his book upon the Lati]i toogut 
(9 ajar anthor. 

? 9rs(g. ArT4o^«». 4ntwhia. fie ^f^s a disf iple qf C^rpe^r 
des. gQtlj Qic(?ro and Atticus Jiad studied under hini at Athens^ 
and I^iiciillus had aflerwards brought him to Rome. 
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about flie 7th of Jiily. Eros is at Rome with Kso. 
Let us bestow all our thoughts upon the gardens 
of Scapula ; the day of sale approaches. 



EPISTLE Xin. 

X HE letter you wrote me concerning Vairo, had 
the effect of making me transfer my academical 
treatise from those men of great quality to our 
companion, and instead of two books, I have 
made four. Though many things are supprest in 
them, yet they are much larger than the others 
were ; you will write me, however, what his real 
sentiments are. I feel very desiroiis to know 
who the person is, you think he is jealous of; 
whether he is not Brutus ? The knowledge of that 
would finally determine me ; but I want to be sure 
of the fact As to the books themselves (unless 
an author^s fondness for his own works deceive 
me), I have finished them in such a manner, that 
even Greece itself can produce nothing of that 
kind. I hope, you will patiently put up with the 
expence, of having my academics transcribed 
in the form I sent them to you. In their present 
form they are a much more perspicuous, succinct 
and agreeable. 

But, I am now at a loss what to do ; I want 
to gratify Dolabella, who passionately desires I 
shoiddMiddress somewhat to him. I can find no* 

thing 
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thing ; I am afraid people talk already ; if I 
should find any thing that would be suitable, bow 
could I escape censure ! ? I must, therefore, drop 
that design, or justify it by some expedient But 
why should such trifles employ me? I. beg you 
will let me know, how my darling Attica does : I 
am greatly concerned about her. But after often 
examining your letters, I am more at ease. Yet 
I look for fresh accounts. 



EPISTLE XIV. 

X HE freedman of Brinnius, and one of his co- 
heirs with me, has written to me, that he and Sabi- 
nus Albius the third coheir, would, if it was agree- 
able to me, wait upon me. To this I absolutely 
object. For the legacy is not worth the while* 
And yet, they might easily advertise the day of 
sale (for it is to be on the 1 1th) if they came to 
me at Tusculanum on the morning of the 6th. If 
they want, however, to protract the time, they 
may do it two or three days as they think pro- 

' per, 

* Orig. fAtfjL^if accusation. It was indeed, very extraordina- 
ry, that our author should live in such intimacy with Dolabella^ 
who had but just repudiated his beloved daughter. But Cice- 
ro might likewise be afraid, lest he should be censured, as if 
his courtship of Dolabella was in order to keep himself with 
Caesar. 

Vol. HI. I 
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per, for sttch a delay will be of no consequence. 
You will then stop those persons, if they are not 
set Out before this oomes to your hand. Let me 
know, if you hear any thing of Brutus, or of 
Csesar, or any other news. I again beg of you 
to take it into your consideration, whether it may 
be proper to eend my work to Varro. And in- 
deed, this matter somewhat concerns yourself. 
For be it known unto you, that I have made you 
and him two speakers in the conference. I, 
therefore, think it is high time for us to come 
to a resolution. For though the names are in- 
serted, yet still they may be erased, and others 
put in. 



EPISTLE XV. 

tlow, I pray you, does our darling Attica do, 
for I have heard nothing from you for these 
three days ? How should I ? Since we had no- 
body to convey our letters, and perhaps, you 
had no more to communicate, than I had. I 
am this day, when I give this letter to Valerius, 
in expectation of some of my people. Should 
afty one come with leUers from you, I shall then 
have subject matter for writing. 



EPISTl-E 
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EPISTLE XVI. 



i7(7Cii heavy and such laeasdaat rains have fallen 
here^ that I haya not as yet been able to stir with* 
oiit doors^ though all I now cpurt are rivers and 
retirement fpr the abatement of grief. I have 
inserted Varro as a speaker through the whole 
of my academical treatise. At first, I had made 
Catulus, Lucullusy and Hortensius, the interlo- 
cutors ; reflecting afterwards, that there was some 
impropiety in this, because the public knew, that 
though those persons were not illiterate yet, that 
they were not conversant in those matters, as 
soon as I came to my country-seat, I put their 
parts into the mouths of Cato and Brutus. This 
produced your letter concerning Varro, and I 
thought no body inore proper than he was for 
defending the doctrine of Antiochus. Still, I 
hope you ^ill write to pie in the first place, whe- 
ther it may be proper for me to address any ,thiji^ 
to hin^ ; and, in the next pl^ce, if it is, whether 
1 should address this vprk ? Wh^lt is Se^vilia ? 
Is she arrived ? Pow does Brutus go on? Is the 
day fixexjL yet ? What dp ypu hear of Caesar ? 
I remain here, as I tpJLd ypu, till ^the 7th. Enr 
deavour to come to soine terms with Piso. 

1 4t £PISTLB 
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EPISTLE XVII. 

About the 27th, I expect to hear somewhat 
from Rome, not that I ordered any of my people 
to come to me. I, therefore, expect to learn by 
yours, what I have so often written about to you, 
what Brutus designs to do ? whether he has con- 
cluded upon any thing? and whether any news 
is come from Ciesar ? But how can tliose mat- 
ters concern me ? I want to know how your 
sweet daughter does. Though your letters bid 
me hope for the best, yet they are of too old a 
date. Meanwhile, I expect more fresh intelli- 
gence. ' 



EPISTLE XVIIL 



X ou see the benefit of our being neighbours, 
For my part, I am determined to purchase that 
seat near Rome. While I was at Tusculanum^ 
bur correspondence by letters was so frequent, 
that I imagined myself to be talking with you 
in person. Now I shall have the same benefit as 
you advise me. I have completed the treatigeS 
which r addressed to Varro. They will appear, I 
fear, too subtle and refined. I, however, am impa- 
tient till you write to n>e,. and let me know, in the 

first 
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first place, how you came to be informed that a 
man, who, like Varro, has written so much, with- 
out addres3ing any thing to me, should desire me 
to pay him that compliment ? In the next place, 
who the person is of whom he is jealous, whether 
he be not Brutus? If he is not jealous of him,, 
he can be far less so of Hortensius, or any of. the 
speakers in my treatise concerning government. 
I would have you to be express with me oipon the 
two following points; whether you are still of 
opinion, that I ought to send my work to Varro, 
or do you think I have no occasion to do it ? 
But we will talk of these matters when we meet 



EPISTLE XIX, 

JVl Y amanuensis Hilarus was but just gone from 
hence on the 27th, at which time I gave him a 
letter for you, when your letter-carrier came 
with your letters dated the day before, in which 
I read with the greatest pleasure, that your 
daughter desired you not to be concerned, and 
you tell me she is out of danger. The good 
opinion you had of my oration for Ligarius has,. 
I perceive, set it off to great advantage. For 
Balbus and Oppius write to me that they are 
wonderfully pleased with it, and cannot help 
sending it, short as it is, to Caesar. This is no 

mor^ 
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rtorte than what ypu yourself iv^tfe to W<5 total? 
time before. 

As to Varro-, I pay no rejgard to thfe jiublip 
suspicion, that I court himi vfi the m^an^ of ex*? 
tending my own fame ; (for I had laid it dqwp as 
a resolution to intk'oduce no living qharactets fts 
speakers in any dialogue of niinp), bt|t becau»ei 
you wrfte ijae, tlmt Varrq is desirous of haying 
such an address, and that h^ would be very proud 
of it. I have, therefore, finished the dialogues. 
I have in four books comprehended the whole 
academic system. How well it is executed, I 
shall not pretend to say, But it is impossible 
for ine (o finish any thing more highly, I have 
put into Yarro's mouth all the argiimenfa which 
were so accurately collected by Antiochus against 
those who maintain that no certainty is f|.ttain-: 
able in human knowledge, Jhes^e 1 have *n? 
swered myself, and you are the third party in our 
conversation. Had I broqght in Cotta and 
Varro disputing together as you advised me tq 
do in your last letters, I must tien have appeared 
a silent character. Persons venerable for their age 
pr learning^ when introduced as speakers, have 
pften a fine effect : and this artifice has been suct 
cessfully practised by Heraclides * in several of 
his dialogues : and also by myself, in my six 
books concerning government I am likewise 

prou4 

^ He was a native of Ppntus^ and 9 disciple of Plato axui 
Aris^tle^ but none of hi3 worlds are now remaining. 
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proud of my three books upon the character of 
an orator, where I have done the same thing, 
and where the speakers are such as necessarily 
rendered me silent They are Crassus, Anto- 
nius, the elder Catulus, Caius Julius the brother 
of Catttlus, Cotta and Sulpicius. I was but a boy 
when this conference is supposed to have hap- 
pened^ so that, properly, I could have no share 
in it. But as to my later compositions, they are 
in the manner of Aristotle, and the speeches of 
the other speakers are so disposed, that I make 
the principal figure myself. Thus, in my work 
concerning the Ends of Things, good and evil, I 
have assigned the defence of the Epicurean doc- 
trine to Lucius Torquatus, that of the Stoics to 
Marcus Cato, and that of the Peripatetics to 
Marcus Piso. All whom I answer *. This I 
thought I could do without giving any offence, 
because all of them are deceased. 

You know, that I introduced Catulus, Lucul- 
lus, and Hortensius disputing in this academical 
treatise ; but that was with no kind of propriety. 
For they were made to discuss the subtleties 
which they could not be supposed so much as to 
have dreamed of. Therefore, as sopn as I read 
your hint concerning Varro, I laid eager hold of 
it as an unexpected prize. Nothing can be bet- 
ter 



^ I have, after Monsieur Mongault^ inserted these words for 
the better understanding our author*« meaning in the originaL 
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ter suited than his part is to that kind of philosor 
phy which he has chiefly adopted, and his argu- 
ments are urged with such force, that I do not 
think, I make myself a greater figure than he 
does, in the debate. I have been at pains to 
give the doctrines of Antiochus, all the strong air 
of truth which he is master of. They hav^e all 
the energy of his reasoning, clothed in the beauty 
of my language, provided you illow it to have 
any beauty. But I beg you will take some pains 
to know whether it is proper I should address 
these treatises to Varro? Several things occur* 
red to me on thaf head; but of that when wq 
meet, 



EPISTLE XX. 

X HAVE received letters of condolence from Cae- 
sar, dated from Hispalis the last of April. I do not 
understand the news about enlarging the city ; 
I wish I did. I am glad that my endeavours to 
oblige Torquatus have been agreeable to him. 
I will continue to increase them. I can neither 
add any thing to my oration concerning Tu- 
bero's ^ wife arid his stepdaughter, (for it is al- 
ready 

^ He was a prosecutor of Ligarius, but was so ashamed of 
the prosecution upon Ligarius being acquitted^ that he wanted 
to lay all the fault upon his own wife and stepdaughter. 
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ready published) nor do I much incline to make 
any. apology for Tubero, foi^ he is a very.trour 
blesome person. Youmust have had very excel- 
lent diversion in the scene you mention. Though 
I enjoy myself with great satisfaction in this 
place, yet I earnestly desire to see you. . I wil^ 
therefore, return as I purposed. I suppose, you 
have met with my brother, for which reason I 
should be glad to know what passed between 
you. 

I am quite unconcerned with regard to the 
public report respecting me, notwithstanding the 
foolish things I formerly wrote to you. For it 
is below my concern. All that man has to do is, 
through the whole course of his life, not to devi- 
ate in the least from the dictates of a good con- 
science. Do not you see how philosophical 1 am 
grown ? Do you now think that I have perused 
these scientific treatises to no purpose ? What 
I mentioned ^ was of no consequence. There- 
fore, I would not have you to be uneasy. For 
now I return to my former purpose. Do you 
imagine, that I had any other view all along, 
than not to be wanting to my friend ? You may 
say, that I do it, that 1 may once more assert my 
superiority at the bar of justice But even that 
has no influence with me. I wish that I could be 
as much superior to all domestic troubles as I am 

to 

* Meaning the railing of his nephew against him. 
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to these idle rumours. What ! do you imagine 
that I aspire at any thing ^ which I have not yet 
effected ? Wdl then, may not a man change his 
way of thinking ? And yet I cannot bat approve 
of what I have done already. At the same time, 
I can with great consistency lay aside, as I do, 
all thoughts of doing so any more. But enough 
of trifles* 



EPISTLE XXI. 

X SENT you a pretty long letter by Hirtius^ 
which I had written but a little before at Tuscu- 
lanum. I shall at another time answer yours of 
the same date ; but at present, I choose to an- 
swer your other letters. How should I do any 
thing with regard to Torquatus, without hearing 
somewhat from Dolabella? A soon as I do, you 
shall know. I look for the return of my express 
from him to-day, or to-morrow, at farthest As 
soon as the dispatches arrive, I will forward them 
to you. I expect to hear from my brother, for 
you know I sent an express when I left Tusculf^-^ 
num upon the i24th. 

But now to my purpose, The term inhibere 
which you suggested, and which at first pleased 
me, does not now meet my approbation. It is 

quite 

^ To be at the head of Roman eloquence. 
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quite a sea term ; I knew that before, bift still I 
thought, that when it was made use of as a word 
of direction to rowers, they th^n rested upon 
their oars. But I was undeceived in this notion 
yesterday, while a vessel was plying near my villa; 
for when that was the word, they did not rest 
upon their oars, but they rowed in smother man<f 
per than before. Now this is quite a different 
^eme from the term Epo^h^. You will, there- 
fore, insert sustwere in your copy ; and apprise 
Tarro likewise, unless he has changed it already. 
No better word can be used than wstinere in the 
sense LucuUus ^ ^ses it 

ISustineai currum ut bonus sape agitator equosque. 

ICameadps always expresses by Epochs the 
posture of a bo^^er taking aim at his antagonist^ 
0T a oharti^er holding in his steeds before he 
starts. But mhibitio implies motion, and a 
sti'totag motion too ; for it signifies a ship going 
))aclc wards ^ 

You 

^ I caonot eanly t>elieve that the verse here quoted was writ- 
ten by Lacullu9. It was more probably pot into his mouth by 
oar author in the first edition of his academics, in which that 
great man is made an interlocutor. 

^ The criticism which Cicero here makes on the word tmxuy, 
inhibera, shews that he was much less accurately acquainted 
with the Greek language than his friend Atticus. To express 
fbzt suspense of the judgment, which the academy recom- 
mended 
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You sfee how much more I am concerned about 
this matter than I am about the talk you men- 
tion, or about the news concerning Pollio \ Let . 
me know if the news from Pansa* be true; for I 

suppose 

mended, before it proceeded to pronounce upon the subject of 
deliberation, Atticus proposed tbe use of the terro tiro;^ or 
inhibitw, as very appropriate £x the purpose. This, at first, 
pleased Cicero, but as it was applied to a ship whose motion 
was not suspended, but changed, he rejects it for another. But 
Atticus must have replied to this, that nro^^ as its etymology" 
suggests, figftiftes not merely the act of the mind in restraining' 
its impulse from passing on, as it were, to assent or dissent, but 
in dwelling upon and retracmg its progress, so as to have a new 
and a more accurate view of the subject of its deliberation. In 
this respect, its conductis analogous to the reverted motion of a 
ship, or of a chariot, as mentioned by Ciceroj and these analo- 
gous ideas might with perfect propriety be expressed by the 
•ame term. On the other hand, the word sustincre is not pro-. 
per, because it doef not follow, that when the oars are sus- 
pended or stopped, the ship also is immediately stopped. Ci- 
cero is more egregiously mistaken, when he sayS;^ semperqtie^ 
Carneadesir^offoT^-nv pugilis, et retentionem aurigos, simil&mfaeit 
rmx^s The v^oPoXn of the pugilist is when he puts forth his 
arm against his antagonist: whjle nro;^ expresses his clinging 
to him or dwelling upon him, when brought to the ground, 
and both of them different in this instance from the retentionem 
aurigoe, or the backward motion of a chariot. It might appear 
presumptuous in a modern critic thus to call in question the 
judgment of Cicero, but he is supported by the more accurate 
anthority of Atticus. — E. 

• * He was left by Caesar in Spain to watch the motions ct 
Scxtus Pompeius. ' ' 

* He was then governor of the Gauls. 
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Mippose, by this time it is public ; whether you 
tiNG^ir any thing of Critonius; or have any certain 
account concerning Metellus and Balbinus ? But 
let me ask you, Do you think it proper my works 
should be published without my orders? Her* 
modorus himself^, who published the works of 
Plato, from whence came the proverb, J9fer- 
niodorus tra^licks inthd works ofothermen^ never 
did so by Plato. Tell me again, is it proper 
tiaey should be public to any body before Brutus 
«ees them, as I have addressed them to him bjr 
your advice? Now Balbus has written me word, 
that by your leave, he has transcribed the fifth 
book of my treatise "concerning the Ends of 
Things." I have not, indeed, made many altera*- 
tions in it, btit some I have made. You will 
please, therefore, to reserve the other books, lest 
Balbus should have what is incorrect, arid Bru* 
tus what is not new. But I say no more on this 
head, lest I should seem to make much ado about 
nothing. But indeed, at this time, these are 
Id me matters of importance, for what have I to 
think of besides ? 

As' t<> what I have, at your request, addressed 
tb Varro, I ftiake such dispatch to send it to him, 
that I have sent it already to Rome to be trans- 
cribed. You may have that work when yott 
please, for I wrote to the transcribers, that if 
you desire it, your transcribers should have leave 
........ to 

* He was the cotengljcfraiy and disciple of Plato, 
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to Qopy it out You will not, howeiver* mP^^ 
it public before I see you ; ^nd I know you ^e 
very observant when I put you upon your gfiwd* 
I forgot to tell you, that Csrelia, who is pas* 
sionately fond of the study of philosophy, is 
writing over my works from your copies ; and 
she has already my treatise *^ concerning the 
Ends of Things*" Now I give you my word for 
it (though all^ mankind is liable to mistake) that 
she did not transcribe them from my copy, for 
I never suffered it to go out of my sight, and my 
transcribers were so far from making two copies, 
that they have scarcely completed one. I would 
not, however, have you imagine, that your tran« 
scribers are any way in fault, for I neglected to 
tell them, that I did not choose my work should 
be published so soon. How long I dwell upo9 
trifles ! Indeed, I have no business of import* 
ance upon which to write. I agree with you in 
respect to Dolabella. The co-^heirs, 4s you ad* 
vise, will come to Tusculanum. Baifaus has sent 
me word, that he does not believe Caesar witt 
come to Rome before the 1st of August It 
gives me pleasure to hear that your daug^iter is 
better, and more tranquil and cheerful. 

You solicit my opinion on an affair, which if 
as near to my heart as to your own^ Hitherto, 

I approvf 

^ This probably was a marriage proposed -between a female 
wlatioD of Atticns,* perhaps his daughter^ (though she seems 

to 
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I approve greatly of the match, so far as I have 
any knowledge of him, I mean his rank, his fa* 
mily, and his estate. With respect to his per- 
sonal character, which is the principal thing, I 
am indeed ignorant; but I hear an exceeding 
good character of him from Scrofa. He is like- 
wise to be my neighbour \ if that can be of any 
service; and I know he can boast of nobler 
blood than his father ^ But when we meet, I 
will talk to you, and that in a manner whick 
shall convince you how much I am for the match. 
For, I suppose, you know, that I love, and 
have had reason for a long time to love, his fa- 
ther, not only more than you love him, but 
more than he himself knows of. 

EPISTLE 

to have been rather too young for marriage at this time), and 
aome Roman nobleman of distinction. 

^ Or^, Proxime aecedit. Monsieur Mongault has followed 
the sense of Bosiut and Manutius, in translating this' passive, 
// loge aupres de vous, and he owns^ that be is far from being 
satisfied that it is Cicero's meanings but that he cannot find anj 
better in the words. I cannot, however, help thinking, that it 
is more natural to apply them to the nei^bourhood of our 
author, tiianof Atticas, because of the following expression. 
Si quid hoc ad rem, as if, he would make it his business to be 
acquainted with the young nobleman if that would do At* 
ticus any service. 

* Meaning that his mother was more noble than the fa- 
then 
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EPISTLE XXII. 

JLt is not without reason I am so importunate 
that you will let me know your mind with regard 
to Varro. Certain things have occurred to myself; 
but of these when we meet As for you, it is 
with the greatest pleasure that I have intro- 
duced you into my works, and hereafter I will 
take every opportunity to do the same. For by 
your last letters, I knew^ (for the first time,) 
that it would not be disagreeable to you. Cas- 
sius had already written to me concerning Mar- 
cellus, and I had a very particular account 
from Sulpicius. What a lamentable event ! But 
to return to my writings , I never can wish them 
to be better deposited than in your hands. But 
let us agree that they never shall become public, 
but when both of us think proper ; and yet I in- 
;timated that the case was otherwise when I wrote 
you, that Caerelia had got some of them in her 
hands, which she could not have got but through 
you. I perceive that you was determined to 
oblige Balbus, but I was unwilling that the work 
should lose the grace of novelty before it came 
into the hands of Brutus, or that it should be 
imperfect when it came into those of Balbus. 
If you think it proper, I will send my work, as 
soon as I have seen you, to its Patron Varro, 

and 
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and when we meet, I will impart to you the difB-^ 
culties I have hinted at. 

I think you have done extremely right ^ itt 
serving those, who have given me drafts, with 
notice of payment I am sorry that you have 
so much trouble concerning the estate which be- 
longed to your Grandmother. What you say 
concerning Brutus must be very mortifying to 
him, though such .rubs are common* in life. 
With regard to the ladies, it is unnatural in 
them to be at such variance with one another^ 
while they agree in every other point of duty *. 

You had no occasion to serve TuUius, my 
secretary, with notice, for if he had received the 
money of me, I would have desired you to call 
upon him for it But there is no part of that 
which was designed for building the temple in 
his hands. He has however some money of 
mine, which 1 am now determined to apply to 
that purpose. I therefore was in the right to 
tell you that I had money there, and he was in 
the right to deny that I lodged it there with that 
view. But let us forthwith set about the work 
itself. I do not think a grove to be a proper 

situation 

* Orig. Attrilutos quod appdlas, valde proho. 

^ This relates to some differences between Servilia^ the 6^0- 
ther of Brutus> and Porcia his new tilarried wife. There i^ 
a great elegance in the original here^ Cum utraque offi^iM 
pareat. 

Vol, in. K 
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situation for a building, the object of which is 
to perpetuate the memory of human beings*, 
because of its being but little frequented. It is 
however convenient But in this, as in all 
things, your opinion will be decisive with me. 

I shall be at Tusculanum as I appointed, and 
I wish you could be there tiie same day. But 
should any thing happen, as many things may, 
let it be next day, when the .coheirs are to meet 
me, and it would be spiteful in you to suffer 
them ta. surprise me alone. In your two last 
letters, you mention nothing concerning your 
daughter, but this gives me hopes that she is 
quite recovered. In one respect I am displeased, 
not with you, but with her, for not sending me 
her compliments. But I desire you will make a 
thousand on my part, both to her and to your 
wile, without the least hint that I take any thing 
amiss. I have sent you Csffisar's letter, in case 
you had not read it. 



EPISTr<E 



J Orig, Lucum homirdbus non sane proho, I think I have 
hit upon the meaning of this expression, though the learned 
Manutius is of opinion, that Cicero disapproves of the situation 
of a grove, because he intended to make his dwelling-house, 
and the temple he designed to build, as it were, under the 
same roof. Therefore such a situation was not fit homlmlus 
for living people. 
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EPISTLE XXIII. 



X ANSWERED without delay your letters of 
yesterday morning; I now reply to those of 
the evening. I should have chosen that Bru- 
tus had invited me to come to Rome. As 
he was speedily, and on a sudden, to set out 
upon a long journey, there was the more reason 
for me to have waited upon him, and, indeed, 
we are both of us now in such a state of mind, 
as to have little relish for one another^s com- 
pany ; for you know in what consists the princi-* 
pie of social harmony, and therefore I should 
prefer to see him at Rome, rather than at Tus- 
culanum. The books, I have addressed to Varro, 
could not detain me in this place. For they 
were transcribed, as you saw them, and they 
are now correcting the typographical errors. You 
know my difficulties with regard to this work ; 
but I leave all to you. My transcribers are like- 
wise at work upon the treatise I have addressed 
to Brutus. 

I beg that you would finish the commission 

with which I charged you in the manner you 

mention; though Trebatius says, that all my 

diebtors have tak^n the advantage of that deduc^ 

K 2 . tioti 
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tioa^ What is your opinion of them ? — ^You 
know the house which I am offered at the ap- 
praisement; let us therefore upon the best terms 
conclude the transaction. You cannot believe 
how little I trouble myself about these matters, 
I affirm to you, by all that is sacred, and I 
hope you will believe me, that any little estate 
I have, gives me more pain than pleasure; I 
mean, that I am more afflicted at not having my 
daughter to share in it, than I am pleased with 
having what serves my necessary expences^. 
Trebatius informed irffe, that he told you the 
same thing as he did me, about that transaction. 
But you perhaps was afraid lest I should not 
have cared to hear it This was indeed a good- 
natured consideration in you, but, believe me, 
these are matters, which, at present, I do not 
mind. Let your interview with him occupy your 
whole mind ; use a language that shall pierce 

and 

* This probably related to a debt, which had been owing to 
our Anthor before the civil wars broke out^ and during which 
so^much had been paid for interest, which, by Caesar's law, 
was to be now deducted from .the principal. By the same 
law Cicero seems to have been obliged to receive the house 
here mentioned as part of payment, at the appraisement which 
it bore before the civil war. 

^ Orig. Me non habere cut tradam, quam habere qui utar. 
If our Author had not had a son, and a grandson^ or no issue 
of his own body, there could have been no difficulty in this 
passage. The meaning of it must have been as I have trans- 
lated It. 
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and mortify him; excite, flatter, and $peak, and 
yet do not forget that you are speaking to Scae* 
va \ You are not however to think, that they, 
who used to command other people s properties, 
will relinquish their own. You are only* to en- 
deavour to fix the day of payment, and even 
that must be delicately handled. 



EPISTLEI ^^ 

jLs it true, as Hermo/enes Clodius told me, 
that Andromenes ha^-^seen my son at Cor- 
cyra? I suppose, if it was so, you must have 
heard it— No letters then from him? — Or is 
the information false ? — Pray let me come to a 
certainty. What shall I answer you with regard 
to Varro? You are in possession of the four 
books. I will approve of whatever you do, with- 
out fear of the public talk. For why should I ? 
I was more apprehensive as to the manner in 
which Varro would receive this compliment. 
But now that you have undertaken for him, I 
can sleep with composure. 



EPISTLE 



' He was a great partizan for Caesar, and our author givej 
Atticus this hint, lest he might exasperate him by some unsea- 
sonable warmth or tenaciousness. 
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EPISTLE XXV, 

X HAVE replied to your accurately written letters 
concerning the deduction. You will therefore 
finish the affair, and that too without any hesi- 
tation or exception. This is proper, nay neces- 
sary, to be done. I thought, as you write, that 
my information about Andronienes i^as false. 
For you must have known, had the thing been 
BS was reported, and you would have told ine 
of it. Your letter speaks so much of Brutus, 
that you have said nothing of yourself. But 
when do you think he will come to Tusculanum^ 
For I go to Rome on the 14th. I meaiit to tell 
Brutus in my letter (but, as you tell me you 
have read it I have perhaps been a little ob- 
scure) that I understood by your letters, that 
he was against my coming to Rome at this time, 
for no other reason, as it were, than to pay my 
compliments to him. But, as I am now tibout 
to set out, I beg you will so order matters, that 
the business, of the 15th, may not prevent his 
coming to Tusculanum at his own leisure. For 
I shall have no occasion for his presence at the 
sale. You are sufficient to manage any affair 
pf that kind, But I wg-nted him to witness my 

will, 
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will \ though I can put that off to another time. 

Lest I should seem to come to Rome on that ac« 

I count, I have for this reason written to Brutus, 

i that I shall have no occasion for him as I thought 

I I should upon the 15th. I therefore beg you will 

manage this whole affair, so as not to occasion 

Brutus any inconvenience. 

But why, my friend, are you so much alarmed 
at my making you answerable for the reception 
I of my books with Varro ? If you have even now 

any dif&culties, let me know them. Sure no- 
thing can be more elegant ^ than they are; I 
have addressed them to Varro, chiefly because 
he desired that compliment ; but, as you know, 

He is so severe a man, that he would 
Discover faults in ivhatjrom fault is free — \ 

I very 

^ He had probably, in consideration of Terentia^ his former 
wife, apon whom his son and grandson had a dependence, 
made his testament a-new, and had it witnessed by more cre- 
ditable and disinterested people than before. 

^ i question whether Monsieur Mongault has not mistaken 
the sense of this passage. The orignal is. Nihil est enim Hits 
ilegantius. He translates it, // n'est rien de mieux dcrit que ce 
tivres, I am not positive whether this may not be the true 
sense ; I only should be glad if our author has not been guilty 
of such gross vanity, and if he only jokes here upon the ele- 
gance of the binding, the writing and the. like, ot the dedica- 
tion book which he hints at, miore seriously a few lines after. 
I have therefore translated his words literally, and the reader 
may make what application of them he pleases. 

^ Orig. At$fos ayrif, T^X* ^^^ ^^^ uvatrw ottrtouro* 
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I very often think I see him complainings per* 
haps that my part, in those treatises, is more 
fully defended than his. But I solemnly appeal 
to yourself that it is not ; and you shall be judge 
when you have leisure to read the books at Epi- 
rus ; for at present the dispatches between you 
and Alexion ^ must engross all your attention. 

Meanwhile, I really cannot be of opinion, 
that Varro will dislike the compliment I have 
paid him, and as I have been at the expence of 
large paper for the dedicated copy, which, I 
should be obliged to you, if you would present 
to him. But I tell you again and again, that 
you must be answerable for the success of its re^ 
ception. If therefore you have any scruple, in-^ 
stead of Varro, let us fix upon Brutus, for he 
too is a follower of Antiochus. How much do 
my academic disquisitions resemble the academy 
itself, never regulated by fixed principles, but 
fluttering from one object to another ^ But let 
me ask you, are you not greatly pleased with my 
dedication to Varro ? Let mp perish if ever I 

was 

* He was steward and agent for Atticus, upon his estates in 
Epirus. 

^ The original is, 0/ Academiam volaticam, eisui similem^ 
modo hue modo illuc. His meaning is, that the names of the 
speakers, in his Dialogues, are as often changed, as the scholars 
of the academy changed their sentiments. The epithet vo/a- 
ticam, which is here beautifully applied, carries an allusion 
to the grove of Plato, where the birds sung and fluttered from 
one branch to another.— E- 
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was at so much pains about any thing ; I did not 
even dictate it to Tyro, who can tkke in whole 
periods, but to Spintherus word by word. 



EPISTLE XXVI. 

JL APPROVE greatly of what you propose con- 
cerning Virgilius *, you will therefore put it in 
execution. Let that seat be our first considera- 
tion ; and Clodia's the next. If I can get nei- 
ther, I am afraid I shall be weak enough to buy 
that of Drusus at any price. You are no stran- 
ger to this affair, and to the immoderate passion 
I have to see it finished. I therefore sometimes 
resume the thoughts of building at Tusculanum, 
for I will do any thing rather than it shall not be 
finished this Summer. 

In my present circumstances, I can enjoy my- 
self no where better than at Astufa. But the 
company that are with me (I suppose because 
they cannot put up with my melancholy disposi- 
tion) are making haste to Rome. I am deter- 
mined, 



* He was oct of the co-heirs of Scapula ; I have not altered 
the order in which this Letter is placed in the common edi- 
tions, but it is easy to prove that, together with many of the 
following letters of this book, it was written about the time 
of the writing the 40th, 43rd, 45th of the preceding book. 
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mined, as I wrote you, to leave this place, lest 
I should seem to be quite forlorn, though I 
could like very well to live here- But whither 
shall I go ? To Lanuvium ? I should love to 
go to Tusculanum,-— But it shall not be long be- 
fore you know iny determination. Do you pro* 
ceed in writing. You cannot believe how much 
I write all day, nay all night, for I am a stranger 
to sleep. Yesterday I finished the letter to 
Caesar, which you advised me to write, and it 
was right I should compose it, in case you should 
judge it might be necessary to send it. As mat- 
ters are now circumstanced, I can see no such 
necessity, but that shall be as you think 
proper ; I shall however send you a copy of it 
from Lanuvium^ if I do not go to Rome. But 
you snail know farther to-morrow. 



EPISTLE XXVIL 

W ITH regard to myself, I always thought it 
extremely proper that Caesar's friends should see 
the letter I sent him before it came to his hands; 
I should have acted disrespectfully towards them 
had I done otherwise, and dangerously for my- 
self had I given him any offence. As to them, 
they have acted very openly. It gives me plea- 
sure that they speak their sentiments so frankly 
as they have done, but I am better pleased that 

they 
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tiiey want so many alterations; that I must write 
the letter a-new, which they cannot expect. Yet 
after all, why should I hint at any thing con- 
cerning the Parthian war, but what I knew 
would be to his liking; for what is the whole. de- 
sign of my letter, but to keep him in good hu- 
mour ? Should I have been at a loss for expres- 
sion, had my intention been to have spoken to 
him in what I think ought to be the language of 
a good patriot ? We must therefore let the let- 
ter, remain where it is. For in a case where no 
great good could arise from success, and where 
tiie Consequences may be vexatious from the 
-smallest miscarriage, why should we run any 
risk ? especially when we consider that, as I had 
written nothing to him before, he might conclude 
that I never would have addressed any thing to 
him, unless the war had been entirely finished. 
1 likewise am apprehensive, lest he should think 
that I design this letter to be a sort of apology 
for my panegyric upon Qato. In short I greatly 
regret the event; and nothing, in the whole, 
gives me so much pleasure as that my complai- 
sance has been disapproved of; not to mention 
my exposing myself to the ridicule of his party, 
and of your nephew among the rest 

But now as to the gardens. — Unless it is in every 
respect agreeable to you, I would not have you 
to go to them. For there is no hurry. But what- 
ever happens, let us do all we can to get pay- 
ment 
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merit from Faberius. Meattiihile, inforiR me^ 
If yoo know any thing of the day of sale. I 
instantly i^spatched to you the messenger who 
carae from Cum», with the news of yowr dattgb- 
ter's perfect recovery^ and of his having letters 
loryouk 



EPISTLE XXVIIi. 

As you was to see those gardens to-day, I sirp* 
pose I shall know to-morrow what you think of 
theixw In regard to Fabenusy we will talk of 
hiai wheD he arrives^ 

With respect to roy letter to Caesar, believe 
me when I swear to you, that I can do nothing in 
it. It is not the dread of disgrace, (though that 
ought to have a powerful influence with me) that 
deters me^ For is it not scandalous to fiatter 
the man, under whom one ought to be asham- 
ed even to live ? But as I was saying, it is not 
the dread of shame that deters me ; I wish it 
were, for I should then act more consistently 
with what ought to be my own character- But 
nothing occurs to me. You are no stranger to 
the nature of those persuasive addresses which 
were made to Alexander, by men of elo- 
quence and learning. They addressed a young 
prince fired with the love of the truest glory, 

and 
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9at& panting for those counsels which lead to Che 
paths of unperishable fame. Eloquence is net 
^antingy when it is inspired \}y a subject truly 
glorious. This in Caesar I do not possess. Ne- 
vertheless, from the untowardly materials of the 
oak, I have carved, if not the image of true 
gloi*y, yet something that bears the resemblance 
of it^ and because «ome strokes in it were bet- 
ter than those which we have seen, and daily 
setj they are blamed, at which I am by mo 
means sorry, as, believe me, I should have beei^ 
had that letter been forwarded to Caesar. 

Reflect, my friend, how sublime was the ge- 
ni^s^ how amiable was the modesty of that pupil 
of Aristotle ; but, after being hailed king of the 
East, be grew haughty, extravagant, and crud. 
How then can you imagine that the man, whose 
istatues are carried in procession with those of the 
gods, and stands under the same roof with that 
of the father of Rome, can have any agreeable 
relish for than plain, that modest, letter of mine? 
Let him blame me for not writing, rather than 
condemn what I write. In short, he may do as 
he thinks proper ; I am no longer troubled with 
the doubts and difficulties which I imparted to 
you. Indeed the desire, which I now feel for 
the event, whatever it may prove, exceeds the 
fear which I previously entertained of it 
" I should be glad to see you here, unless some- 
what of consequence should detain you. Ni- 

cias 
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cias is earnestly called upon by Dolabella, 
(for I saw the letter) I was sorry for it, but 
yet I advised him to go. This I write with my 
own hand. 



EPISTLE XXIX. 

W HiLE I was asking some indifferent ques- 
tions of Nicias, concerning men of learning,., 
our conversation fell upon Talna. Nicias said 
not much in commendation of his talents, but 
he said that he was a modest, industrious man.. 
There was one thing, however, I did not like. 
Nicias said that he knew Talna had lately court- 
ed Cornificia, the daughter of Quintus Cornifi- 
cius, an old woman, and one who had been se- 
veral times married, but that she, and her female 
relations, did not approve of the match, because 
they found that his estate did not exceed eight 
thousand serteces. I thought proper you should 
know this. ^ 

I have received information about the gardens, 
from your letter, and from Chrysippus. I was 
no stranger to the inelegance of the house, ajod 
I perceive it has received few or no alterations. 
Chrysippus however praises the large baths, and 
he says that winter baths may be made of the 
smaller ones; I must therefore add a small co- 
vered 
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vered gallery, and though I should make it as 
large as that I have built at Tusculanum, yet 
this seat will cost me little more than half of 
what the other did. As to my design of erect- 
ing a temple, nothing can be more proper than 
the grove which I remember ; but when I knew 
it, it was an unfrequented place, though now I 
hear it is greatly frequented. 

I conjure you, however vain, to indulge me in 
this passion. Let me but once be paid by Fa- 
berius, and never mind the price. I would have 
you outbid Otho, whom I know too well to be- 
lieve that he will bid extravagantly ; I hear he 
has suffered so much, that he will be no formi- 
dable competitor. Had he money, would he 
ever bear with what he has borne ? But what 
am I talking ? If you get in the debt of Fabe- 
rius, let us buy them at any rate ; if you do not, 
I shall not be able to buy them at a low rate. 
We must in that case, apply to Clodia, with 
whom I am in some hopes to agree, both, be- 
cause her gardens are far less valuable, and the 
tim€ of Dolabella's payment is so near, that I 
can promise her ready money. So much for the 
gardens. To-morrow I expect yourself, or your 
excuse. Perhaps you may be employed by Fa- 
berius. But come if possible. 

EPISTLE 
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EPISTLE XXX. 

X HAVE sent you back our nephew's letter. Hovr 
hardened must you be if you do not tremble at 
the dangers he has incurred. At the same time 
he blames me in a letter which I would /have 
sent you, had you not sent me yours ; for every 
thing else that regards the campaign is, I be^ 
lieve, the same in both letters. To-day I have 
dispatched an express to Cumse, and charged 
him with your letter to Vestorius, which you de- 
livered to Pharnaces. Just as I had sent De- 
mea to you, Eros arrived here. But there is no 
Qther news in the letter he brought, but that the 
sale will be ih two days. After it is over, do 
you then come as you promise me : I wish you 
could first finish my transaction with Faberi- 
anus. Eros says, that he is not arrived at Rome 
to-day, but he thinks that he will to-morrow 
morning. You must pay your court to him ; for 
there can be no guilt in any complaisance of 
that kind. I hope to see you the day after to- 
morrow. 

I wish you could recover the names of the 
ten deputies who were sent to Mummius. They 
are not mentioned by Polybius, I remember Al- 
binus the consular, and Spurius Mummius were 

tw# 
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two of them. If I mistake not, Hortensius told 
me Tutitanus was another. But I perceive, 
from the Annals of Libo, that Tutitanus was 
not made Praetor till fourteen years after the 
consulship of Mummius. This does not tally. 
I design to compose a discourse held in an as- 
sembly of patriot statesmen at Olympia, or some 
other proper plaqe in the manner of your friend 
Dicaearchus. 



EPISTLE XXXI. 

yjN the morning of the 27th, I received a let- 
ter from Demea, dated the day before, by which 
I ought to expect you to-day or to-morrow ; but 
I believe, though I wish for your coming so soon, 
I shall be the very person who will prevent it. 
For though that transaction with Fabrianus is in 
great forwardness, yet it is not so forward as 
not to occasion some delay to your setting out 
As therefore you have staid so long, you may 
come at your leisure, I beg you would send me 
the Treatises of Dicaearchus, which you men- 
tion. You may likewise add tl^at Upon the De<- 
scent 
I have laid aside all farther thoughts of the 
Vol. III. L letter 
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letter* I addressed to Caesar; and yet in it I 
advised him to the very measure which his friends 
say he declared in writing, that he would under- 
take nothing against the Parthians, until he had 
settled all the affairs of the Roman government. 
But, at the same time, I left it to himself what 
course to take. Now you must know that he 
waits for my opinion, nor will he do any thing 
till he knows it. Let us, my friend, decline all 
considerations of that kind ; let us be, at least, 
half free, which we can be only by silence and 
retirement 

But you will, as you write me, negociate with 
Otho. My dearest friend, finish that affair. For 

I can 

* It is pity that this letter has not come to our hands ; for, 
in the manner our author talks of it, it must have done great 
honour to his wewory. Meanwhile I cannot help thinking 
there is a great deal of grimace in his apprehensions from 
Caesar, who was too great a man, and had too great a supe- 
riority of genius to take any thing amiss, that our author could 
say. Cicero however had great management' to observe to- 
• wards Caesar^s friends and ministers, and so had Atticus, which 
was the true reaspn why they durst not send that letter to 
Caesar, without their participation. There might [be many 
things in it which Caesar ijiight be fond of, (and indeed I be- 
lieve our author knew, and thought so) and yet be extremely 
distasteful to the great men who acted under Caesar. Mean- 
while, if the orations, which our author, about this time, 
pronounced before Caesar, are the very same with those which 
have come to our hands, we have full proofs of the noble in- 
dulgence which Caesar gave to his eloquence, and that it was 
not Caesar> but his ministers whom Cicero dreaded. 
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I can find no other place where I can keep my- 
self retired from the public, and, at the same 
time, enjoy your company- Now my scheme, as 
to the payment for that seat, is as follows, Caius 
Albanius, has bought of Marcus Pilius, a certain 
number ^ of acres, for which he is to pay him 
one hundred and fifteen thousand serteces, to the 
best of my remembrance ; though, you know, 
that the price of every thing is now greatly fallen- 
But I have a strong desire for the place, nor do I 
think, I shall have any body to bid against me 
for it, excepting Otho. But, perhaps, you may 
be able to make some impression upon him, 
especially if you can get Canus to second you. 
What a stupid cormorant he is ! He is a disgrace 
to his family ^ But write me an answer when you 
think proper, 

EPISTLE 

^ The reading here is veiy uncertain 5n the original, I have, 
therefore, as the matter is of little consequence, kept an inde- 
finite number of acres. 

• Orig. Putet me patris. The reader must perceive how 
extremely uncertain Cicero's meaning is here. I have given it 
the most probable turn I could. He probably either meant to 
«iy. Does he think, that my passion as a father, for having, 
this temple erected, will carry me so far as to gratify Otho at 
any rate, or to bid extravagantly for the estate 5 or does he 
think, that my passion as a father, for my son who has run 
into extravagant expencea at Athens, has disabled me frooi 
buying it ? 

L 2 
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EPISTLE XXXII. 

Jl HIS day I have receivsd from you a second 
letter. I am unwilling, therefore, to send you 
in return only one. Do you deal with Faberius, 
as you mention in yours. All my hopes depend 
upon that transaction, and (believe me in this as 
in every thing else) it never otherwise would 
have entered into my head. Continue, there- 
fore, your earnestness, which I know, cannot be 
exceeded. Press him by all possible; means to 
come to a conclusion. I beg you will send me 
the two Treatises of Dicaearchus concerning the 
soul, and that upon the descent into the cave of 
Trophonius. His dissertation under the title of 
TripoUticon^ 1 cannot find; nor am I able to 
meet with the letter which he addressed to Aris- 
toxenes \ I should be extremely glad to have 
those three books at present, because they suit 
well with my intention. My Torquatus is at 
Rome, and I have ordered it to be delivered to 
you. If I mistake not, I sent you before my 

Catulus- 

^ Orig, TpiiroXirtycov . This treatise is quoted by Athenaeus, 
and I suppose, received its name from his treating of three 
states, viz, those of Athens, Corinth, and Pellene. 

^ He was a very voluminous author, and a disciple of Aris- 
totle, whom he followed in not believing the soul to be im- 
mortal. 
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Catulus and LucuUus. I have prefaced them 
•a-neWj with a panegyric upon these two great 
men. These prefaces, with other additions, I 
have ordered to be delivered to you. 

I perceive you misapprehend what I wrote to 
you concerning the ten deputies, because, per- 
haps, I wrote it in characters^ My inquiry was 
cbncerning Caius Tuditanus, Who, as I was told 
by Hortensius, was among the ten deputies. 
Now, I perceive by the annals of Libo, that he 
was praetor under the consulate of Publius Popi- 
lius, and Publius Rupilius. My difficulty is, 
whether he could have been a deputy fourteen 
years before he was praetor, unless, which I can- 
not suppose, that he was very old when he was 
made questor^ For, I perceive that he rea- 
dily obtained the curule magistacies m the 
years appointed by law. As to Postumius, whose 
statue you say, you remember in the Isthmus of 
Corinth, I know he was one of the ten deputies. 
He is the same who was consul with LucuUus, 
whom you proposed as a proper person to take 

a part 

^ Orig* Ai« amiJitiaiv. Per notas From this, and many 
other passages of antiquity, it appears, that the practice of 
writing in short-hand was common in the days of our author j 
and undei: the Emperors it was brought to great perfection. 

* Our author cannot imagine, that this Tuditanus should be 
an old man when he first was made questor, which was the 
lowest of all public oflSces, as he went through all the higher 
ofiices with such dispatch and regularity. 
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a part in my dialogues. Find out some bthtffs 
if possible, that the respectability of the speaiters 
■may contribute to the credit of the work. 



EPISTLE XXXill. 

W HAT amazing negligence ! Can you ima- 
gine that Balbus and Faberius did not often tell 
me, that the declaration had been made*? I 
even sent one at their request (for they said it 
was proper) to make it, and it was made by our 
freedman Philotimus. If I mistake not, you 
are acquainted with the clerk. Whether you 
are or not, write to him, and let him forthwith 
engross the deed. I have written to Faberius, 
in the terms you desire. I suppose tl>at you 
have concluded upon something with Balbus to- 
day in the capitol. I am under no restraint with 
regard to Virgilius^ i Surely -I am far from being 

under 

^ Orig, Professionem relatam. This refers to a declaration 
which every Roman was obliged to get before the pfator, of 
the increase of his estate, since the last general Census or sur- 
vey of the people, at which time he was obliged to make a de- 
claration of all he was worth. 

* Our author seems to have been sometimes very pliable iu 
his principles of patriotism. Nothitig was more common for 
him than to exclaim in the most bitter manner against those 
who bought estates confiscated by a conqueror, and yet, he 
eould buy this estate of Virgilius, which was confiscated for his 

adherence 
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under any obligations to him, and should I bay 
his share of the gardens, how can he be at any 
oss^^ But let us take care, that he does not 
act the part of a Caelius in Africa ^ You will 
talk concerning that debt with Cispins ; but if 
Plancus has an eye upon the effects, the trans- 
action will be attended with difficulties. I am as 
impatient as you are for your coming hither. But 
that affair must be by no means neglected. You 
tell me, that it is possible to prevail with Otho, 
which gives me great satisfaction. When we be- 
gin to treat, we shall then think of the valuation*, 
. though he wrote nothing to me, but concerning 
the quality of the land he wanted. Endeavour 
to come to a conclusion with Piso if possible. 

I have 

adherence to his country's interest, without any scruple. By 
this purchase he stood in the place of Virgilius, who was one of 
the coheirs of Scapula, and he was thereby at liberty to bid for 
the gardens. It is true, this Virgilius was governor of Sicily 
daring our author's banishment, and was far from being com- 
plaisant to him at that time. But still, one should think, that 
the principles of patriotism might have got the better of any 
private resentment or affection. 

^ Because, if he obtained his pardon, he would have a title 
to the purchase-money, which, however, was generally far be- 
low the value of the purchase. ^ 

* This is the Caelius whom our author mentions in the twelfth 
letters of the tenth book, who made a stand in the Marian in- 
terest, and obtained his terms. 

* Probably Otho was willing to give over thoughts of the pur- 
chase, provided our author, would sell Jiim part of ,his estate, 
which was to be valued. 
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I have received the treatise of Diceearchus, and 
I look for his descent into the cave of Tropha- 
nius. 

If you employ a proper hand, he will find what 
I want to know in the register of the senate's re- 
solutions, under the consulate of Cnaeus Cor- 
nelius and Lucius Mununius. With regard to 
Tuditanus, your opinion is very plausible'. Hor- 
tensius would ' not without good grounds, have 
affirmed, that he was at Corinth, and if so, he 
must have then been a questor, or a military tri- 
bune. You may come at the truth by Antiochus. 
Inform yourself likewise, in what year he was a 
questor, or a military tribune. If neither of 
those answers with the year, whether he did not 
serve amongst the prefects, or amongst the volun- 
teers, provided he served at all in that war. 

As I was going to speak of Varro, he comes 
in like the wolf in the fable. He is just arrived 
here, and at an hour that required my keeping 
him all night But my entreaties to make him 
stay, were not so pressing as to tear his robe. 
For I remember your manner; besides, he had 
a great deal of company along with him, and h 
was not prepared for their entertainment. But 
this is immaterial. Soon after, Caius Capito ar- 
rived 

* Ori^. Contubemalihus, They were young gentlemen of 
fortune and family, who served under generals of reputatiouj, 
and were treated pretty much upon the same footing as our vo-i 
Kinteers of distinction. 
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rived with Titus Carrinas, and I but just touched 
their garment, when they consented to stay, 
which happened luckily enough. But by acci- 
dent Capito talked about the project of enlarg- 
ing the city; he said, that the Tiber was to be 
turned from the Milvian bridge, and tb run by 
the foot of the Vatican mountain ; that the Cam- 
pus Martius was to be enclosed and built upon 
within the walls, and that the Vatican field was 
to supply its place. What, said I, is your opi- 
nion? Am I safe to buy the gardens of Sca- 
pula ? Take care, answered he, what you do in 
that, the law will certainly pass, for Caesar is 
much for it. I was glad to receive this intelli- 
gence, but should be sorry were the thing carried 
into execution. But what is your opinion ? But 
why should I ask that? For you know, that Ca- 
pito does not yield even to Camillus himself, in 
hunting after news. 

Upon the whole, you will make me certain as 
to the transaction of the 15th, for it is that which 
carries me to Rome. It is true, I have other bu- 
siness, but I could easily put that off for a day 
or two. Meantime, I would not have you fa- 
tigue yourself by the journey, and I excuse Dio- 
nysius likewise. As to what you write concern- 
ing Brutus, I have left him entirely at liberty in 
regard to me, for I wrote to him yesterday, 
being the 15th of May, that I should have no 
occasion for his attendance* 

EPISTLE 
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EPISTLE XXXIV, 

j| BESTED for thr^e hours at Lanuvium, to avakl 
the excessive heat, so that I did not come to As- 
tura till the 23d. If it is not too much trouble 
to you, I beg you would so contrive, as not to 
render it necessary for me to come to Ronie be- 
fore the 7th of next month. Yoa may bring this 
ahout by the means of Egnatius Maximus. I 
beg of you above all things, .to finish the aflfair 
with Publilius * before my arrival, and write me 
what the world say concerning it ; since it is be- 
came a subject of public notice. This indeed I 
did not expect : for it is now an old story. Alasf 
m what I write, I only mean to fill up this page. 
Why should I say any more? For I am to see 
joti in person, unless you give me a farther leave 
of absence. It was with that view ^ that I have 
written to you concerning the sale of the gardens. 



EPISTLE 



* He w^s brother to his last wife, and this, probably related 
to our aathor*s divorce* 
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EPISTLE XXXV. 



Jriow scandalous is it, that your countryman^ is 
upon enlarging the walls of Rome, though he saw 
it for the first time but two years ago. Does he 
then think it too little, when it is large enough to 
contain even him. I therefore, expect a letter 
from you upon the subject You write me, that 
you will give my books to Varro, as soon as he 
shall arrive. If so, they are delivered by this 
time, and now you cannot retract. Alas! you 
know not to what danger you have exposed your- 
self. But, perhaps, my letter on that head has 
kept you back; though, when you wrote your last, 
you had not received it. I therefore, am impa- 
tient to know how that affair will turn out 



EPISTLE XXXVL 

W HEN you tell me of the affection Brutus has 

for me, and of your conversation together, you 

tell me nothing that is new. I have heard the, 

. same thing often, but the oftener I hear it, I hear 

it 

* Orig. Gentilis tuus. He probably was a Greek; for our 
author often jokes Atticus with being a Greek from his great 
afiection to tliat country. 
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it with the greater pleasure, and that too is aug- 
mented by the satisfaction which it gives you; 
and I am the more sure not to be mistaken, since 
I have my information from yoursel£ 



EPISTLE XXXVIL 



J. HTs is my second letter to-day. With regard 
to the debt due to yoj by Xeno, and the forty 
thousand serteces, which lie for you in Epirus, 
nothing can happen more conveniently and fitly 
than what you ^ritel The younger Balbus men- 
tioned the thing to me in the very same manner 
you do. I have no news whatever but that 
Hirtius is a strenuous champion for me against 
my nephew Quintus, who rails against me on all 
occcasions, and especially at entertainments- 
When he is tired of abusing me, he then falls up- 
on his father ; but he says nothing so specious as 
that both of us are irreconcileable to Caesar, who, 
he says, ought not to trust us, and that he ought 
to be on hisguard especially against me (this might 
have dreadful consequences with regard to me, 
did I not know that the tyrant thinks I have no 
spirit left) and that I act cruelly to my son. — But 
let him talk as he pleases. — 

i am glad that I gave to Lepta my panegyric 

upon 
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itpen Porcia * before I received your letter- If 
you love me, you will take care, if it is sent at all 
to Brutus and Domitius, that it be the very same 
as it goes out of my hands. I beg you will daily 
inform me concerning the gladiators, and other 
subjects of public conversation. If you think 
proper, I wish you would talk to Balbus aqd Offi- 
lius, about advertising that sale. I have myself 
spoken to Balbus, and he has consented to it I 
suppose, Qililius has a catalogue of all the effects^ 
jas well as Balbus. But Balbus was for having 
the sale to be within a day or two, and at Rome. 
If Caesar should not come so soon, it may be put 
off for some time. But it 4s probable that be 
will arrive immediately. You will therefore 
think of all this. Vestorius is of the same opinion 
with me. 



EPISTLE XXXVIII. 

L SCRIBBLED I know not what to you before day- 
break by the same lamp^ and with the same pen 

with 



J She was the sister of Cato, and the mother of Domitias 
-^nobarbus. Those panegyrics upon old ladies, which were 
coinnioo in Rome, answered pretty much to our funeral ser- 
monrf. That mentioned here never was pronounced, and is 
now lost. 
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with which I was writing against the Epicureans*, 
and I sent it off before it was light. Afterwards, 
falling asleep again, and waking with the sun, I 
received a letter from your nephew, which 1 have 
sent to you. The beginning of it, is highly insul- 
ting, though perhaps he intended no insult. For 
he says, *' I do not approve, that any thing un- 
handsome should be said of you," meaning, that 
though a great many unhandsome things may be 
said of me, yet, that he was against their being 
said. Can any thing be more unbecoming * than 
this? But I have sent for the letter, that you 
might read the whole of it. You may perceive', 
that he was moved by the daily and repeated en- 
comiums which Brutus made upon me, and of 
which many people have given me information, 
and this made him write to me, as I suppose he 
has to you. If he has, you will let me know what^ 
it is. I know not what he has written to his fa- • 
ther, but you shall hear how respectfully he writes 

to 



* He was then composing hisTusculan questions. 

* Perhaps the reader may think with me, that our author is 
a little too sore upon this occasion j for indeed, I can see no- 
thing in the passage here quoted, that ought to give him so 
much offence. 

* I read the whole of this passage as follows. Jam ea^tera fe* 
ges, mtsi enim ad te; judicabisque, Bruti nost7i ^uoHdianis as* 
siduisque laudibus, quas ah eo de nobis haheri permuki miki re- 
rvurUiaverunt, commotum istum aliquando, saipsisse tUiquid ad 
me: credo et ad ie. 
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to his TOOther. " I wanted, says he, that you 
should hire me a house, that I might be the 
oftener with you, and I wrote you so much, but 
you took no notice of it ; we therefore can have 
very little of one another's company; for 1 can- 
not bear that house of yours, you know for what 
reason. Now my brother says, that the reason 
he hints at here is his hatred to his mother* 

Now, my dearest friend, assist me with your 
advice ; whether I ought to attack this fellow 
from the high and open walls ofjusticey or meet 
him in the crooked paths of disguise. For to use 
the words of Pindar. *' I am divided whether or 
not to express the real truth S The former is 
most agreeable to my inclination, but tlie latter, 
perhaps, is better suited to my circumstances. 
You may depend upon my agreeing with your 
advice be it wliat it will. I aiti extremely] afraid 
lest he should surprise me at Tusculanum. Were 
I at Rome, I could manage better. Then ought 
not I to go to Astura ? But what if Caesar shoiild 
arrive suddenly. 1 b6g you will assist me with 
your counsel. I will do whatever you shall think 
proper. 

EPISTLE 

* The passage in Pindar, to which Cicero alludes is lost. But 
it appears to be the same with that quoted by Plato de Repub. 
Lib. ii. though in a difkrent sense, vorafovhiuumxi^vifim 
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EPISTLE XXXIX. 

W HAT an arrogant fellow your nephew is ! 
He writes to his father in very dutiful terms, that, 
he must leave his house on account of his mother. 
The old man gives way, and says, that his son has 
reason to hate his mother. But I will follow 
your advice. For I see you are for temporizing 
measures. I will as you advise me, come to 
Rome, but even, that will be against my inclina- 
tion, for I am extremely busy in writing. You 
will say, that I shall see Brutus at the same time. 
But that would be no motive for me, were it not 
for another reason. I do not like the quarter 
from whence he has come \ He has not been 
long away, nor has he written to me any letter. I 
am, however impatient to know what success he 
has had, upon the whole in his journey. I beg 
that you will send me the books which I wrote 
for to you before, and especially the remarks 
upon Plato's Phaedrus, and the lives of the illus- 
trious men of Greece^. 



3EPISTLE 



^ Meaning from Caesar. 

^ drig. ^at^ps m^tcrffanf, 99 EAXa^or. This I have translated 
upon conjecture^ for the original is corrupted. 
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EPISTLE XU 

JL/oES Brutus thfen say, that Caesar brings gdod 
news for our patriots ? but where can he find 
them unless he hangs himself, and follows thfem 
into the othet world? for his power is too ^ell 
established in this. Wherfe, wh6re is now yoiit 
fine device which I saw hanging in your cabinet* 
I mean, an Ahala and a Brlitus in one piecd 
But what can he do ? It happens luckily, that 
even the author of ftll the Scandalous things our 
nephew has done, has no good opinion of him. I 
Was afraid, lest Brutus himself should have faUeta 
in love with him, for he intimated so mfttch in the 
letters he wrote in answer to mite. I should haVe 
been glad to have heard something of th^ir conver*^ 
sation. But as you write to me, we will talk 6f 
this at meeting. But what will you advise mt' to? 
Am I to go instantly to Rome, or am I to staj 
here ? I am, indeed, extremely fond of my »tu^ 

dies 

* Orig. Parthenon, This probably signifies a mai4e& aparU 
ment^ and perhaps was so called by Atticus, because only a 
Very few choice relations or friends got admittance into it. The 
Servilius Ahala, here mentioned was an ancestor of Brotus by 
the mother's side, and was famous for killing' Spurius Melius*. 
By the hint which our author^ives us in this passage, it is plain, 
that the greatest men of Rome locked upon Brutus, as the deli- 
verer of his country. 

Vol, III. M 
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dies, and I am unwilling to receive that fellow 
here. I hear his father meets him to-day at the 
Acronoman stones. You cannot conceive in 
what a passion he went. It is true, I reproved 
him for it. I myself am in suspense ; I must 
therefore take time to consider. Meanwhile, do 
you consult with yourself, and let me know your 
opinion about my going to Rome ; and if you can 
have any insight of the other matters by to-mor- 
row, let me know early next day. 

EPISTLE XLL 

X HAVE actually sent off to my brother, the letter 
addressed to your sister, upon his complaining of 
the variance between his wife and son, which he 
said.would oblige him to leave his own house to 
the latter. I have acquainted him, that he has 
written a civil letter to . his mother, but none to 
you. My brother seemed to be surprised at the 
first part of this intelligence, but with regard 
to his omitting to write to you, he took that 
blame upon himself, because he had often in his 
letters to his son, complained bitterly of your ha- 
ving treated him ill. Wlien he Intimated, that his 
resentment was now cooled (and after reading 
your letter ^ advising to temporize) I told him, 

that 

^ Monsieur Mongault has certainly misunderstood this pas- 
. .• sa^e. 
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that 1 should show as little resentment as he. 
We then talked of Cana, and should that marri- 
age be adviseable, it must necessarily be brought 
about by lenient measures. But as you advise, 
we must still have regard to our own characters 
and importance, and we ought to act entirely in 
concert together; though indeed, his treatment 
of me has been more disrespectful, and is doubt- 
less more notorious* If Brutus, however, brings 
us any new light, there can be no manner of 
doubt of our following those measures. But we 
shall talk farther at meeting, for the affair is 
weighty and delicate. I therefore, unless you 
can for some time longer dispense with my ab- 
sence, will set out to-morrow. 

EPISTLE 

sage, by its not being properly pointed in the printed editions. 
The original according to my pointing is. Ego d, iuis litteris 
lectis, oKoXtas amarasy {versatcefraudis} significavi me nmfore. 
And he translates it^ Je lui ai dit que depuis quefai recu la lot* 
ire ou vous me conseillez de menager notre neveu,je ne serois 
pas plus en cohere que lui. Bat this never can be Cicero's 
meaning; for it is plain> from the tenor of all the former letters 
between him and Atticus upon this head> and even from the 
letter before us, that there was no good understanding between 
Qaintus and Atticus, and that our author did not make his bro* 
ther his confident in what passed between Atticus and himself. 
It is plain, that they looked upon Quintus to have great weak- 
nesses, with regard to his son, and that he was a worthless young 
fellow. But at the same time, as he was so much in favour 
with C«sar, and as they had a great match in view iot him, 
they thought it proper to humour him. 

M 2 
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EPISTLE XLTL 

Jl he youTig man our nephew, has been wkh me' 
in great dejection. Why so grave, said I ? 
Need you to ask that, answered he, since I am 
immediately to set out, and that too for a cam* 
paign ^ as dangerous as it must be disgraceful to 

me. 

^ Monsieur Mongault for some plausible reasons^ thiaks the 
campaign here mentioned to have been tliat against Pompey's 
sons in Spain, and not as is commonly thought, the intended 
war against the Parthians. He observes, that it mnst have been 
written towards the latter end of December, in the year of 
Rome 707> at which time of the year, Caesar actually set out 
upon the campaign against Pompey's sons, whereas the Par- 
thian expedition was not to take place before tlie months of 
April or May in the year 709. In the next place, that Cicero 
speaks here of the differences betweeen the mother and the 
son, as being a new mattery whereas, it had made a great noise 
after the Spanish war was finished. Lastly, he observes, that 
if the war mentioned here is that against Pompey's children, 
the expression of the younger Cicero is entirely conformable 
to the sentiments of Cicero and all his family, who thought it 
disgraceful to serve against Pompey and the Republicans. For 
those reasons, he concludes that this letter ought to stand be-> 
fore almost all the letters of the twelfth and thirteenth books. 
But aftfer all I cannot easily be of this learned gentleman's opi- 
nion. For in the first place, this letter might very well be 
' written in the end of December 70S, because, though Caesar 
did not himself purpose to set out to the Parthian war, till the 
beginning of April following; yet three months was 9 time 

' short 
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me. And pray, said I, are you u«der any neces- 
sity to do thi& ? Ye&, replied he, I am in debt^ 
and I have not money to defray my journey to 
the camp* On this occasion I borrowed a lit- 
tle of your eloquence by holding nay tongue. 
But, continued he, my uncle gives me the great- 
est 

.short enough for the other officers to put themselves in readi- 
ness for their inarch from Rome to the place of rendezvous. 
This is confirmed by a passage in Appian, lib. ii. de Bel. Civ. 
who tells us, that Caesar in the winter of the year of Rome 708, 
or rather in the beginning of the year 709, sent across the Adri- 
atic sea, sixteen legions of foqt, and ten thousand horse for the 
Parthian war. Supposing therefore, ^s we may reasonably do, 
that the younger Cicero was ordered to this service, there can be 
no absurdity in his holding the conversation repeated here with 
his uncle in the end of December 70B, especially as in all pro- 
bability he was not within lesft than three or four weeks of his 
departure, since we perceive, he purposed to celebrate his 
marriage before he went abroad. As to Monsieur Mongault*s 
second reason, I think, the fact is against him j for I can per- 
ceive nothing in this letter that supposes tlie differences 'bt" 
tween the son and the mother, to have been of a late standing, 
but rather the contrary ; besides, in fact, the younger Cicero 
cannot well be supposed before the campaign in Spain, to have 
contracted so much debt as he is represented to have done here; 
for be was not, even at this time, above two and twenty years 
of age at most. As to his last conjecture of the conformity of 
the younger Cicero's sentiments with those of his family, our 
author does not give us the least intimation that tlie young 
gentleman had any scruple on that account. Nay, he was so 
far from having any, that he was very forward in embracing 
Caesar's cause, and even outstript his father in his zeal. Upon 
the whole, I have not ventured to alter the place of this letter. 
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est pain.-^How so, said I ? — Because, replies he, 
he is angry with me — Then why do you suffer 
him to b^ so ? for I choose to talk to him in that 
strain, rather than say, " Why do you give him 
cause ?" I will not suffer him, answered he, for I 
will take from hin^ all ground of resentment In 
that, said I, you will do quite right, But, if it ia 
not disagreeable to you, I should be glad to 
know what those grounds are ? — Because, replies 
he, when I hesitated concerning my marriage^ I 
disobliged my mother, and, of course, my uncle. 
At present, every thing of that kind, is indifferent 
to me, and I will do as they would have me. I 
wish you, continued I, all happiness in the match, 
and I think you are very much in the right to com- 
ply. But when is it to be? — Why, said he, as I 
am determined upon the match, 9.II times are 
dlike.to me. Then, I suppose, concluded I, you 
will finish it before you set out, and you will 
thereby give satisfaction to your father likewise. 
With all n^y heart, replied b?. And here pur 
conversation ended. 

But! — 1 bad almost forgotten — Do you know, 
that the 3rd of January is my birth-day, I tl^ere- 
fore, expect your company. As I am writing 
this, behold I receive a message from Lepidus, 
entreating me to come to Rome. I suppose, 
they have not a sufficient number of augurs for 

the 
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the consecration of the temple \ I shall then 
have the pleasure of meeting with you. 



EPISTLE XLIII. 

J[ WILL take the liberty of deferring my absence 
one day longer, and you have been very obliging 
in intimating the same to me, at a time when I 
did not look for it, for your letter seems to have 
been written just after the plays were over. It 
is true, I have some necessary business at Rome; 
but it may be done two days hence. 

BPISTLE 



^ Monsieur Mongault looks upon the Greek expression that 
follows here to be irrecoverable to any sense, and in this I agree 
with him. But he seems to suppose that the temple, here 
mentioned, the dedication of which, required a certain number 
of augurs, at least three, to be present, to have been either the 
temple of Mars, or of Venus, both which were built by Caesar. 
But I must observe that Plutarch, in the life of Caesar and Ap« 
pian, de Bel. Civ. lib. ii. inform us, that there was a temple 
built, at this time, by the public, dedicated to Clemency, in 
which the statues of Caesar and Clemency were erected as join- 
ing hands together. As this temple was built by a decree of 
the senate, after the Spanish war was finished, it confirms nay 
conjecture in the preceding note. 
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EPISTLE XLIV. 

1 ouE letter gave me pleasure, but the proces- 
sion grieved me. My grief however was allevia- 
ted by some circqinsta,nces, auch as that of Cotta \ 
As to the people^ they acted ©obly in giving no 
applause even to victory herself, while she was 
coupled to such a companion. Brutus has been 
lyith met, and he is earnest that I should address 

sqn^ewhat 

^ We are in the dark as to this circumstance. Monsieur 
Mongault^ upon the supposition that this letter was written 
before Caesar's return from Spain^ thinks that this passage can- 
not relate to Cotta (who was one of the commissaries for keep* 
ing the Sibylline books) intending to make a motion in the 
senate^ for declaring Caesar king^ because the Sibylline oracles 
had declared the Farthians could not be subdued but by a king; 
^^ fcr, says that trapslator> the report of making Caesar a king 
dl4 not rise till long after this letter was written.*' Notwith-i 
standing this gentleB^kn*s opinion^ it is certaio that the Parthian 
ei^pedition was talked of evea before Caesar set out lor tbe 
^pamsh w^> and his ci^atures^ for some months before hk 
deaths had l^een hinting at the expediency of making him ku3ig. 
]Kut they ^ere always discouraged by the people. Appias> de 
Bel. Civ< lib. U. tells us that immediately upon his return from 
Spain,* ^so.me people were for making him king 3" nor can I 
find eithei: \^y Plutarch or Appian, or the beat authorities^ that 
^e ^xtray^anthonoT;u:s, mentioned in this letter^ were paid to 
Caspar, ti\l after the b^tle of Cordova^ whea the yppublican 
pairty w^s ^Jjitirely destrpyed. 
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somewhat to Caesar. I promised to do it, but let 
him look upon his arrogance \ 

Meanwhile, have you ventured to present my 
work to yarro? — 1 long to know his sentiments 
of it— But he must first read it — and when will 
that be? I approve of your indulgence to Attica. 
The very exhibition itself, as well as the ideas of 
religion and reverence which it raises, gratifies 
the imagination ; and so far it is right. I beg 
that you will send me the works of Cotta. I have 
those of Libo here, and I had Casca's book be* 
fore*. Brutus has informed me, from Titus Li^- 
garius, that I was mistaken in making mention of 
Lucius Curfidius in my oration for Ligarius, but 
this was no more than a slip of the memory. I 
Jcnew that Curfidius was intimate with the Liga- 
jrian family, but I perceive that he was dead be- 
fore I spoke that oration. You wjll therefore 
take care that the transcribers Pharnaces, Anteus 
find SalviuS; erase his name out of all their co- 
pies. 



EPISTLE 



* Meaning that all the compliments he could pay, must be 
Insipid after the extravagant flatteries of the senate. 

* These three gentlemen had composed books which bore 
their several nan^^s. 
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EPISTLE XLV. 

X-^AMIA was with me after your departure, and 
shewed me a letter that Caesar had sent him. It 
was indeed of an older date than that which Cae- 
sar wrote by Diochares^ but it positively inti- 
mated that he would be at Rome before the ce- 
lebration of the Roman plays. Towards the 
close of his letters, he orders him* to take care 
that every thing be in readiness for the exhibition 
of the plays, and he charges him to take care 
that he might not be disappointed after the dis- 
patch he had made to come to Rome. In short, 
from those letters, there can, I think, be no man- 
ner of doubt of his being at Rome before that 
time, and Lamia told me that when Balbus read 
that letter, he was of the same opinion. 

I see I have got a farther leave of absence for 
a few days. Pray let me know for how many ? 
You can know it from Baebius, and from your 
other neighbour Egnatius. You advise me to 
employ those days in my philosophical composi- 
tions. This I would most cheerfully do \ but 

you 

1 He was a favoarite freedman belonging to Caesar. 

^ Lamia was one of the JEAWes to whom the charge of those 
exhibitions were committed. They began the 4th of Septem- 
ber^ and continued for nine days^ and they were celebrated Ib 
honour of Japiter, Juno^ and Minerva. 

* Orig, Currentem tu quidem. 
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you perceive that I must spend them with Dola- 
bella. And yet unless I had been employed in 
the business of Torquatus, that interval would 
be sufficient for making an excursion to Pqteoli, 
and returning to the time. Lamia, it seems, was 
informed by 3albus, that there was, in the 
house \ a large sum of money, which must im- 
mediately be divided; that there was likewise a 
great quantity of plate, besides lands, all which 
must be sold off at auction by the first opportu- 
nity. Let me know your opinion upon this mat- 
ter. For my own part, were I to look through 
all mankind, I think I could not pitch upon a 
more active, faithful, and affectionate agent, 
than Vestorius is. I have written to him in a 
very exact manner, and I suppose you have done 
the same. This I take to be sufficient, but what 
is your opinion ? For there is one thing only that 
gives me concern, which is, lest I should be 
thought to neglect my own interest. I therefore 
look for letters from you. 



EPISTLE 



' Monsieur MoDgault takes no notice of this passage^ tboagh 
it js a pretty obscure one. From comparing it with other pas- 
sages^ it appears^ that Brennius had left his estate to our author^ 
an4 ottiers^ and that upon taking an inventory of his effects, 
the particulars here mentioned were discovered* 
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EPISTLE XLVL 

JL OLLEx, according to his promise to return by 
the 13 th of August, came to me at Lanuviura 
upon the 12th. But this same PoUex is no con- 
jurer \ You may thereforie inform yourself from 
him. I have talked with Balbus, for Lepta,^ who 
is extremly anxious about his wine affair ^, car- 
ried me to him. He was in that house at Lanu- 
vium, which he made over to Lepidus. He first 
accosted me thus: " I have just received a letter 
in which Caesar is very positive, that he will be 
at Rome before the Roman plays begin." The 
letter 1 read. He says a great deal in it con- 
cerning my Cato ; particularly, that by frequently 
reading it, he has enriched his own stile ; but 
that when he read the Cato of Brutus, he thought 
himself eloquent ^ 

From 

^ Orig, Sed Pollex plane non index. He is a thumb, not a 
forefinger. It is impossible to preserve this pun in English, 
It is sufEcieut to inform the reader, that the forefinger was 
teriped Iqdex from its l>eing made use of in demonstrating ma- 
thematical and other propositions. 

* The plays and entertainments which Caesar exhibited about 
this time, are very famous in history 3 and the affair mentioned 
here, probably related to a commission which he was soliciting 
from Caesar to become one of his wine purveyors for the feast 
he gave to the people. 

3 Orig^ Mult a de meo Catone, quo suBpissime hgendo se dicit 

copiosiotem 
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From him I first understood (how negligent wm 
it in VesrtOTius not to inform me !) that the ad- 
ministtraticm to the will of Cluvius, might be 
dcHieby an attorney in presence of witnesses, and 
any time within tiie sixty days, I am afraid 
that Vestorius will have difficulties in adminis- 
tering. 

'copiosiorem factum : Bruti Catone lecto se sili visum disertum^ 
Monsieur Mongault, I am afraid, has not sufficiently attended 
to this passage. He translates it, // dit qu^en le lisant soui)enf 
son st^le en devient ptms riche ; ei que l^rs qui'i avoit lu k Caton 
de Brutus, il s*SioU irwi iloquent. It is true, this translation^ 
in the main, is the same with mine. But he does not observe 
the sarcastic turn of the passage. Brutus was, at that time, a 
yoiing man of great parts and spirit, and the republican party 
bad conceived the highest expectations from his wtues. Being 
a professed Stoic, he thought it did not become him to disguise 
bis sentiments either of men or things -, and we see^ in the 
course of these Epistles, a certain secret malevolence which our 
author all along bears him for the freedom with which he 
spoke and wrote. It is true, they came afterwards to have 
great connexions together 5 but that was because Cicero could 
not longer help perceiving the exalted character of Brutus, and 
the world would think the worse of him, if Brutus was not his 
friend. But even this consideration was not sufficient for him 
to suffer Brutus to come in competition with him, for the palm 
of eloquence or composition. Both of them had written upon 
the same subject, viz, in praise ofCato, and Caesar, who was one 
ot the greatest judges in the world, had read both. But our 
author would not have reported his opinion to Atticus, in the 
manner he does, had he not thought that it contained a real 
compliment to himself at the expence of Brutus 3 as if Caesar 
had said. The stile of Cicero enriches my own \ but when I 
read the work of Brutus, I think myself an eloquent man, viz. 
in comparison of Brutus » 
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tering *. I am now to send off an express tot 
him to administer for me, and PoUex returns to 
him for that purpose. Balbus was very obliging 
when I talked to him concerning the gardens of 
Cluvius, for he said he would instantly write to 
Caesar ^ H^ told me likewise, that Cluvius had 
burthened the share of Titus Hordpnius, with a 
legacy of fifty thousand serteces, to Terentia, a 
tomb, and many other particulars, but that he 
had not burthened mine with a farthing ; I beg 
that you will charge Vestorius with this neglect. 
How can he be excused ? Never to inform me, 
though my domestics were always going between 
us, of a matter which Balbus learned distinctly 
from the slaves of the perfumer Plotius, a long 
time ago. I am sorry for the loss of Cossinius : 
I loved the man. i will assign the remainder of 
the money to Quintus, if there should be any re- 
maining after my debts and purchases are paid. 
When I have done that, it is my opinion, that I 

must 

* Orig. Metuelam ne ille arcendus esset. This may either 
relate to the time for accepting the administration being almost 
expired^ or to some scruples which Vestorius might have as to 
the value of the effects, and that part of the estate which was 
devised to him 5 or it may be translated, '' I am afraid that I 
must press Vestorius to accept of the administration.'* If we 
read with some old manuscripts Ne arcessendus, it signifies, 
that he must send to talk with him. 

* Who was one of the coheirs in the succession to Cluvius> 
and Balbus was his agent. 
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must borrow money myself. I know nothing 
concerning the house at Arpinum — But hold. — 

Vestorius is not to blame. For after this let- 
ter was sealed up, my express arrived from him 
in the night time with very fiill letters from him 
on the subject, and with a copy of the will. 



EPISTLE XLVII. 

jnLFTER Agamemnon* hinted to me on your 
part, not that I should come to Rome, as I 
would have done, had it not been for the afiair of 
Torquatus, but that I should write to you, I in- 
stantly dropped all other business I was about, 
that I might execute your commands. I beg that 
you will receive from PoUex an account of the 
disbursements I have made ; for it would be dis- 
honourable to suffer my son, whatever may have 
been his behaviour, to be in want for this first 
year. Afterwards I will manage more frugally. 
Pollex must be dispatched back to Puteoli, that 
Vestorius may administer for me. For my own 
part, it is impossible for me to go thither, both 
for the reasons I have mentioned to you, and 
because Caesar is in the neighbourhood. 

Dolabella writes me word, that he will be 
with me by the 14jth. The master of the horse, 

(and 

* He was a slave or freedman of Atticus. 
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(and a troublesome master he is to me) last 
nigbt wrote to me from Antium \ where he is in 
the bouse I sold to him. He is very earnest that 
I should assist in the senate the first of next 
month, and he says, that both Ctestit and he 
would take it as the greatest favour. I supposeii 
had there been any thing to do, Oppius, as Bal- 
bus is indisposed, would have mentioned it to 
you. But I shall choose to lose the trouble of 
my journey, rather than be absent, if there should 
be occasion for my presence, the consequences 

of 

* The whole of this passage runs thus in the original, Hola- 
hella scriini send me pastridie idus, O magisirum molestuM I 
Lepidus ad me heri vesperi litteras misii Antio. Monsietur 
Mongault has chosen to refer the expression > magistrum 
molestum to Dolabella^ because Cicero in another Epistle says 
that he taught Hi r tins and Dolabella to speak, tod they taught 
him to ca* ; but I hafve chosen rather to refer it to Leprdos, 
who was then master of the horse to Casar. Monsieur Mon« 
gault might have produced another passage mone to his pur- 
pose, viz. in Epistle 7. Lib. 9. Fam. Epist. where speaking of 
Dolabella he calls him magister, or instructor, as to the man* 
ner in which he was to behave to Caesar, But as the word 
magisfer 2s thus indifferently applied, I cannot easily believe, 
that in this place it means Dolabella. Besides, it would have 
been highly improper for oar author to have applied that ex- 
pression to him, without previously acquainting, or hinting to^ 
Atticus the reason for his calling him so, which we do not find 
he does ih any of the preceding letters. But with regard to ' 
Lepidus, the reason is obvious, viz. because we find him per* 
petuaily teasing Cicero to leave his beloved retirement, and 
come to Rome^ not to mention the patness of the pun in this 
place, and on such aa occasion. 
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of which might be disagreeable to me hereafter. 
To'day^ therefore, I set out from Anttudi^ so as 
to reach Rome to-morrow in the forenoon. I 
expect a ri^it from yon and Pilia^ if you are not 
already engaged by the last of this months I hope 
you have finished the affair with Publilius. For 
my own part^ afber the first of next month, I will 
hasten baek to Tusculanum; for I choose that 
all business with those people should be settled 
in my a]?sence. I have sent you my brother's 
letter, which is not a very civil answer to mine, 
but, his apology may, I suppo^Se, appear to you 
satisfactory. You are the best judge. 



EPISTLE XLVIir. 

It was yesterday rumoured that you talked of 
coming to Tusculanum. I heartily wish, my 
friend, that you would, could it be consistent with 
your engagements. Lepta begs me to hasten to 
him, if he should have occasion for my assistance, 
now that Babullius is dead, who, if I mistake not, 
has left Caesar his heir for a twelfth. That, 
however, is not so certain, as that he has left 
Lepta his heir for a thir<l. He fears, though 
there is no ground for his apprehension, that he 
will not be allowed to appropriate the inherit- 
ance. Should he require me, I will hasten to 
support him, otherwise I will not stir before there 

Vox. m. N i§ 
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is occasion. Dispatch PoUex back to me as soon 
as possible. I have sent you a corrected copy 
of my panegyric upon Portia, which I have been* 
the more expeditious in finishing, that it may be 
the copy that shall be sent if any is sent, either 
to her son Domitius, or to Brutus. I earnestly 
beg, if it is not too much trouble, that you will 
take care of this affair, and that you will send me 
the panegyrics of Marcus Varro, and of Lol- 
lius^ (but by all means, that of LoUip^s, for I 
have read the other) upon the same subject I 
am inclined however, to reperuse that of Varro, 
for I read it so cursorily, that many things may 
have escaped me. 



EPISTLE XLIX, • 

J\xY compliments in the first place to Attica, 
who, I suppose, is in the country, and likewise- 
my compliments to Pilia. Let me know if you 
have heard any thing lately concerning Tigel- 
lius^ For, as Gallus Fabius writes to me, he 

charges 

1 This was the noble Roman to whom Horace has addressed 
two of his Epistles. 

« He was the famous musician mentioned by Horace, and 
though a worthless whimsical fellow, yet he had ingratiated 
himself so with Caesar and his court, that he was looked upon 
as a man of some importance. 
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chgtirges me tvith having betrayed Phameas \ after 
1 had undertaken to plead his cause. It is true, 
I was far from being fond of undertaking it 
against the sons of Cnaeus Octavius*, and at the 
same time, I wasjunder obligations to Phameas ; 
for if you remember, when I stood for the con- 
sulship, he made me by you, a tender of his ser- 
vices. It is true, I had no occasion for them, 
but I look upon the obligation to be the same as 
if I had. 

Now Phameas came to tell me, that by the ap- 
pointment of the judges, his affair came on that 
very day, when by the Pompeian law, the cause 
of our friend Se5tius was necessarily to be tried, 
and you know, that the rules for days by that 
law are not to be altered. My answer was, that 
he was no stranger to my obligations to Sestius, 
but let him pitch upon any other day he pleased, 
I would serve him ; upon which, he went away 
in a passion, as, I believe, 1 told you when we 
were together. I cannot say that this gave me 
any great pain, nor did I think, that I had the 
least reason to be concerned at the groundless 
resentment of a man to whom I was almost a 
stranger. I acquainted Gallus, however, next 
time I came to Rome, with what I had heard, 

but 

^ He was grandfather to Tigellius. 

^ He was consul in the year of Rome 677, but he was of i 
iLlfFereut family from Octavius the father of Augustus Cdesar. 

N2 
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but without naming the younger Balbus. Gallus, 
according to his letters, executed the commission 
I gave him, and he tells me, that Tigellius said, 
I suspected him, because my conscience told me, 
I had betrayed Pt^meas. 

All that I have now to recommend to you is, 
if possible, to elicit his opinion of my nephew, 
and not to betray any anxiety about me. There 
^e some, of whom it is no less pleasant to ex- 
press one's hatred without restraint, than it is to 
be free from obligation to all others. And yet, as 
you well observe, those fellows are more respect- 
ful to me, if indeed attention be a mark of re- 
spect^ than I to them. 



EPISTLE L. 

JL ou having advised me in several of your let- 
ters, to write in a fuller manner to Caesar, and 
Balbus having lately acqfuainted me at Lannvium 
of a letter sent by him and Oppius to Caesar, 
informing him, that I bad read his book against 
Cato, and greatly admired it; I have written 
to Caesar a letter upon the same subject,, which I 
sent to Dblabella under cover to Oppius and 
Balbus, with a copy of the same, desiring them 
not to send the original to Dolabella, unless they 
approved of the copy. Their answer to this 
:was, that they never read any thing that pleaded 

them 
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them Jietter, and that they had forwarded the 
original to Dolabella, 

Vestoriiis has written to me, that I should 
send him by his slave, a power of attorney for 
my part df the succession, to authorize him to 
sell one of the farms of Brinnius to one Heterius, 
so that he may transact the affair while he is at 
Puteoli. As that slave comes hither by the way 
of Rome, and as Vestorius, I suppose, has writ- 
ten by him to you, I beg that you would dis- 
patch him to me. The accounts given me by 
Balbus and Oppius concerning Caesar's journey 
agree with yours. I am surprised that I have 
heard nothing of what has passed between you 
and Tigellios. — Were it no more than how he 
received my apology. — But it does not signify a 
rush to me. — And yet, I should be glad to know. 
You ask me where 1 intend to meet Caesar. Do 
not you think it sufficient, if I meet him at Al- 
sium *. For this purpose, I Have written to 
Murena to procure me lodgings, but he, I sup- 
pose, is gone with Alatius. I therefore, must 
try what can be done with Sallust. Just as I am 
writing this Eros tells me, that Murena has sent 
him back with a more obliging answer to my re- 
quest. I, therefore, will lodge with him, for 

the 

^ This was a town of Tuscany, about twenty miles from 
Rome, situated near the sea upon tiie river Arno. 
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the house of Silius is \\iihout bedding, and that 
of Dida will be so full, that I suppose, he will 
be obliged to turn out of it himself* 



EPISTLE LI. 

Xt escaped my memory to send you a copy of 
my letter to Caesar, nor did that omission pro- 
ceed from the cause you suspect, lest I should 
appear to you abject^ and servile. So far from 
this, I wrote to him in that style of manly inde- 
pendence, which a mind, conscious of equality, na- 
turally dictated. Nay, you know, I told you when 
we were together, that I really had a good opi- 
nion of his Anti-Cato. I therefore wrote to him 
in a strain of freedom indeed, but such, I beheve, 
as he will read with the highest satisfaction.* My 
heart is at last at ease, with regard to Attica. I 
therefore send her and you my compliments up- 
on her recovery. Give me the whole of your 
Conversation with Tigellius, and that too as soon 
e^s possible, for I cannot be easy till I have it. 
You must know, that to-morrow our nephew 
comes to Rome, but whether he is to lodge 
with you or with me, I know not. He wrote 

me 

^ Francis Odin has the credit of having here deciphered the 
true meaning of the original : Nee idfuit, quod suspicaris, ut 
me puderet tut, ne ridicule Micillus, t. e. xixkv^os, little. 
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me word, that he would be at Rome by the 23d, 
but I sent him an invitation to my house, and I 
am now going to Rome, lest he should get thither 
before me. 



EPISTLE LII. 

W ELL, this formidable visit at last is over, 
without my having reason to repent of my guest, 
who seemed to enjoy every thing he met with. 
You must know then, that on the evening before, 
being the 18th, when he came to the house- 
of Philip, it was so crowded with soldiers, to 
the number of two thousand, that there was 
scarcely a room empty for Caesar himself to 
sup in. This I own to you, gave me apprehen- 
sions as to my own case next day, but I was de- 
livered from them by Barba CassiusV who ap- 
pointed me a guard. Thus the soldiers encamp- 
ed in the fields, and my house was kept clear. 
He passed the 19th at Philip's house till noon, 
without suffering any person to be admitted to 
him, being busied, I suppose, in settling ac- 
counts with Balbus. From thence, he walked to 
my house by the shore ^; after two, he went in- 
to the Bath. He then heard the verses upon 

Mamurra 

I 
^ He probably was a Tribune in Caesar's array. 
* It appears, there was scarcely L-e distance of a mile be- 
tween the house of Cicero and that of Philippus. 
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Mftmiirm\ witheut changing bis countenanee. 
After this he wa$ anointed^ and sat down to sup^ 
per, when be eat heartily, and drank freely^ 
for you must know, he had taken an am^tip ^ 
and indeed, every thing was well dressed, and 
the best of the kind. 

But ef our pleasures, that was but the last^ 
for mt ^nd humour Hoson'd wr repast \ 

Besides, Cffi5^'3 table, his retinue was plen^ 
tifully served in thr^ other dining-voom^ ; and 
nothing was wanting in thQ entertainment of hi|f 
freedraep of the second rank, aftd hi$ ^l*ve«f, 
for his fr^edwen of the better sQrt, vpre eler 
gantly treated* In short, I came off like my«^If, 
though let m? tell yon, he is 9. guest to whom 
one would not say, ^' Pray dp me th^ honour tp 
call here as you return," No, no, one visit i§ 
enough. We talked nothing pf business, but % 

* They were written by Catollus, and are still extant. This 
Mamurra was a Roman knight, and general €>f the artillery to 
Caesar^ but noted for e:[^travaganey and luy^ury in living. This 
verses in question^ lashed Caesar as well as Mamqrra. 

* It appears from many passages, that the ancients thought 
vomitting to be a great preservative of health, and a great pre- 
ventor of surfeits in eating or drinking. Monsieur Mongauh 
is of opinion, that Caesar took this vomit before he came 
abroad in the morning 3 but T think, from the words of our 
author, there is no necessity to suppose that. 

' This is a verse from Lucilius, and is mentioned elsewhere 
by our author. 
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great deal about learning. To conclude, he was 
free, easy, and happy. He told me, that he 
would pass one day at Peutoli, and another at 
Paias. Thus I have given you an account of my 
entertainment, or rather of the manner of my 
entertainment of this great man, which put me 
to some inconveniency, but to no trouble. I 
will stay here a little, and then remove to Tus- 
culanum. When Caesar passed by Dolabella's 
house, all his troops marched close to his horse 
upon the right and left, which they did no where 
else \ This I learned from Nicia. 



CICERO'S 



^ Monsieur Mongault is of opinion^ that this mast have been 
clone by way of honour to Dolabella. 3ut the learned gentle** 
man ought to have reflected^ that Caesar*s not paying Dolabella 
a visits considering the great posts that Dolabella held under 
him^ and that he passed by his house^ was no great mark of 
confidence ; but though there should be nothing in this re- 
mark y yet it is certain, that there was at this time a variance 
between Dolabella and Antony, who had Caesar's ear, and 
had accused Dolabella to Caesar, which proceeded to open 
war in the senate. This therefore was the true reason of Cae- 
sar's caution. 
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TO 
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BOOK XIV, 



EPISTLE I. 



A HAVE called upon the person * we talked of 
in the morning. — According to him all is des- 
perate, and irreconcileable. For, if a genius 
like that of Caesar failed in expedients for una- 
nimity, who can hope now to succeed ? In short, 
he said, (though I am not sure it is so) that all 
was undone ; but he assured me, at the same 
time, with great joy, that the Gauls would in- 
vade 

^ All the letters of this and the following books^ were 
written after Caesar was killed in the senate, which happened 
on the I5th of March, in the year of Rome 709. The person 
here spoken of was Matius, 
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vade our empire * in less than twenty days. — 
That he has had no conversation with any of that 

party 

1 Qrig. Gallicum tumultum. There wa* a difFertnce between 
the Gallicum helium, and the Gallicus, tumultus. The fornaer 
served to express the war when it was confined beyond the 
Alps, to Gaul itself. The latter was very dreadful to the Ro- 
mans, ever since the invasion under Brennus, when Rome itself 
was burnt ; and when such an invasion was threatened, the ap- 
prehensions of the Romans were so great, that very extraordi- 
nary precautions were taken to defend Italy^ for at that time, 
as in the time of a civil war, the censors exempted no person 
from carrying arms. 

The reader may readily ask, why Matius should be in such 
raptures, upon telling Cicero this disagreeable piece of news } 
To which I answer (though I think it has been taken notice of 
by no commentator or translator) as follows. Caesar, notwith- 
standing his prodigious successes, and the extraordinary means 
he had made use of to endear himself to his countrymen, found 
that their minds were still irreconcileable to slavery; and as 
the most glorious of his victories had been obtained over th^ 
best and the greatest of the Romans themselves, he was sensible, 
that something of horror and grief mingled in all their accla- 
mations. According to all accounts, he had a secret passion to 
be created king j but the visible joy of the people upon bis 
faintly rejecting that title, took from him all hopes of succeed- 
ing until he had done something that might raise his power 
as well as his glory beyond all possibility of an attack. It was 
upon this principle that htJ projected the scheme of the Par- 
thian war, and all those mighty designs which could have been 
formed only by his genius, and executed by his power. In 
short, if we compare his conduct with what happened after- 
wards, it is plain, that he did not think peace was as yet com-" 
patible with his safety. An unconstitutional power, like 
his, was not to be upheld by the practice of the most 

amiable 
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party, exeeptiQg with Lepidus, ever since the 
}5th of March ; and upon the whole, that tbingg 

would 

amiable virtues, or the exercises of the most commanding ge- 
nius. All the mighty things he had done to reconcile the heads 
6( the republican party to his interest, the amazing proofs he 
iidd ^ven of clettiency, nooderation, and magnanimity, were 
iaefFectoal for reniciriiig in the minds of the people the de« 
fecte of his title to be the master of Rome. Every day gave 
him new proofs, that empire acquired by arms, must be sup- 
ported by arms. His veteran army, it is true, (by their long 
absence in the Gallic, and other, wars, and by their 'being so 
long accustomed to the military modes of Life,) he was 
fiure would serve him faithfuUy ; because^ they had almost for- 
got tiiey had a country, and they knew no other authority but 
bis. But his frequent wars, and length of time, had greatly 
xeduced the number of those veterans he could depend on, 
and his other troops were commanded by generals who were 
jealous, of one another, and many of them secretly disliked 
his service* But he knew, that all of them would unite against 
a common enemy in a foreign war, and that a short time^ 
if he commanded them in person, would easily reconcile them 
to his views and principles, while the keeping them employed 
in the lemote parts of the empire, secured his government at 
home from all attempts. But he wafs cut off in the midst of 
those mighty designs, without leaving a successor capable of 
carrying them into execution. His friends and followers, 
however, were im) strangers both to the maxims, and to the 
necessities of his government ; they knew that they possessed 
the sword ; but they knew they must always hold it drawn, 
otherwise it roust be wrested from their hands> and that too in 
a very short time, or else they must live upon free quarters, 
thete being no person now powerful enough to bring the senate 
and people to consent to their proceedings. An invasion from 
the Gauls therefore, the most dreadftil terror that could be 

spread 
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would take another turn\ How wisely does 
Oppius act, who, though he bewails the death 
of Caesar, yet drops nothing that can give any 
offence to the patriot-party ? But enough upon 
this subject. 

I beg you will not think it too much to write 
me all the news,, for I e^^pect a great deal — Let 
me know whether the accounts concerning Sex- 

*tus 

spread through Rome, was the only expedient that could re- 
concile their country to their service j and though this news 
was false, yet we find that Matius^ one of Caesar*s strongest 
partizans could not help mentioning it with raptures. 

^ Orig, Ad summam non posse istcec sic abire. Upon the 
death of Caesar, on the Ides of March, in the consulship of 
Marcus Antonius, and Cornelius Dolabella, to whom Caesar 
had resigned the consulship upon his undertaking his Parthian 
expedition, the conspirators proclaimed peace and liberty to 
the people 5 but finding them in two great a consternation and 
ferment to bear to be spoken to immediately, they retired to 
the capitol ,• and Brutus in a speech to the people whom he 
had summoned thither, justified the act of Caesar's death, and 
pathetically exhorted them to protect that liberty which he 
and his friends had purchased for them. His speech was se- 
conded by our author, while Antony throwing off his consular 
habits, shut himself up at home, and by a very masterly con- 
duct he bade fair to succeed to all the power of Caesar. For . 
Lepidus, who was a vain irresolute man, being at the head of 
a fine artny, with which he was to have marched to the go- 
vernment of Spain, which had been conferred on him by Cae- 
sar, had some thoughts of seizing the government, and of de- 
stroying the conspirators, which he might easily have done, 
had he not been artfully diverted from the thoughts of both by 
Antony, who thereby gained some credit with the conspirators., 

Meanwhile, 
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tus Pohipeius * are confirmed; but, above all 
things, inform me as to our friend Brutus. The 
person I have been with, told me, that Ccesar 
used to say of Brutus, " It is of great import- 
ance what he is earnest in ; for when he is in 
earnest, he is in great earnest," and that Caesar 
made that observation upon him when he spoke 
at Nicea*, in favour of king Dejotarus, for 
whom, he said, he i^oke with amazing force 
and freedom. The same person told me fartherj 
(for I love to write to you whatever comes in 
my mind) the last time I was with him at the 
desire of Sestius, alnd sat down, waiting till I. 
should be called in, that Csesar said, *• Can I* 
BOW doubt my being greatly hated,* when Marcus 
Cicero waits without, and cannot, when he 
pleases, have access to me, though, if to any 
mian I am easy of access, it is to him ; and yet, 
I am sure, he hates me ?" A great deal of such 
conversation passed between us. — But, as I was 

saying, 

Meanwhile^ both parties seemed disposed by our autbor*s ad« 
vice, to pass an act of amnesty, by which, both parties were 
mutually to forgive, and forget all injuries, and Antony and 
Xrepidus interchanged visits with Brutus and Cassius. It was 
easy for Matius to foresee, that things could not continue long 
in this situation. 

* He was a son of Pompey the Great, and was then at the 
bead of an army in Spain. 

^ This was not the capital of Bithynia as the Jesuits Catrou 
and Rouille imagine in their Roman History, but the present 
pity of Nice lying upon the Ligurian coast in Italy. 
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sayings write to me about trUie% ai& w«ll ii$^ 
things of importance. For my pavt, I will omit 
»a ocourrencet 



EPISTLE n. . 



i EdTBRDAY I reccivcd two letters fromy0i>* 
The first inforoied me of the theatrical ilew% 
and the satirical strokes of the actor Publius\ 
The plaudits of the people are unequivocal 
proofs that they are pleased with the dea^h of 
the usurpef* As to the applause Cassius met 
withy I think them is somewhat in it tk&t is hu'^ 
mourous. In your other letter you mention 
Matiua; you rightly imagine, that we cannot fix 
in bid bald head ^ the anchor of public tranquili- 
ty. With him I made little stay, but proceeded^ 

though 

* We have already seen in the preceding epistles, some spe- 
cimetis of Ih^ liberties which the Roman actors took with their 
great ifi6A; altd as their theatre contained andiences infinitel/ 
xtiorer numerdns than any of oars can, the appiailse which 
those strokes o( satire or panegyric met with, was looked 
upon to b^ the sdiise of the people. 

* There is a pun here arising from the Greek wotd, t^htch 
figAiilei tbe bald promtB^ica of a rock, and the baldness of 
Matias*s head, which I have endeavoured to preserve in the 
tnnsjiladdfli^ biK it i» of very little consequence to explain it^ 
bociQ66« If tb^re is an}^ wi€ kl it, the reader will easily per* 
ceiveit. 
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'^diigh not tvkh the eitpedition I tv^shedi I was 
Itlso retarded too long in conyerstng with him^ 
of which conVei^sation I sent you pertiap^an ob<* 
•scure account, but it was to thig effect ; he told 
me, that when I went to see Caesar at the en-» 
treaty of Sextius, and was waiting till I should 
have access to him, Caesar said to him, '^ I anti 
so simple as to believe, that this man, conde- 
seisiding as he is, is my friend, since he waits^jyo 
long, till I please to see him." Dejiend upon 
it, that this baldpated man is \rery hostile to the 
public tranquillity, and therelbre no friend of 
Brutus. To-day, I go to Tusculanum ; to-mor- 
fow to Lanuvium, from whence I designed to go 
•to Astura.. My house is prepared to receive 
Pilia ; I wish your daughter was to come along 
with- her ; but I forgive your fondness, and send 
my compliments to both. 



tPlsnt III. 

AccoRiiiNG to your letter^ all things are qtrietj 
long may they continue so ! for Matius is posi- 
tive that they cannot. Meanwhile, fliy workmen, 
who had gone to Rome for corn, returned with# 
out any, and told us, a report prevailed there, 
that Antony had carried all the corn to his own 
house. Surely, had there been any foundation 
Vol. IIL * O fyv 
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for such a fe|K>i% yt>u would have let me kno^nr^. 
I have . heard as yet npthing of Cornufius the 
freedfioan of Balbus^ and yet, I am 00 stranger 
to his tiame, for they 3ay> he is an aUe architect 
•There jnay be reasons, why some people should 
hie fond, of calling upon you to witness their tes- 
taments * in my favour ; they would have me too, 
to believe them in earnest, and I know no reason 
why they are not But what is that to me ? I 
would have lyou hoWever explore the intentions 
t>£ Antdmy. For my part I believe him to be 
so 'Qceupied in feasting as to have no time for 
dangerous designs. If you have ai^^ thing of 
(Consequence^ pray let me know it If iH>t> 
write to me what the dispositions of the peopte 
appear to be, and the sarbaams of the theatre. 
My compliments to your wife and daughter. 



EPISTLE IV. 



You surely do not suppose that I can write yoja 
any news from Lanuviuih. But that is not yoar 
case at Rome, from whence I every day look for 

somie 

^ Because our ;iutbor was now likely to become of great 
importance, on account of bis credit with both parties, and 
4t wsw' usual for the Romans to court the friendship of a great 
man, by ^ving him to understand, that they had put him in- 
tD. their testament. 
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somfe revolution ^ ; matters are now ripeomg to a 
crisis* If the dispositions of Matius are as I 
acquainted you, what must that of others be^ 
I speak it with grief, never was it known be« 
fore, that a people recovered their constitution 
and not their liberty. The talk, the menaces, of 
the party are dreadful* 1 am in pain about Mi 
invasion from Gaul, and what is become of Sex- 
tus Pompeius. But whatever may be the events 
I will rejoice in the remembrance of the ides of 
March. As to the authors, all that they could 
perform, they performed with the most heroic 
grandeun Their remaining measures require 
troops and money, in which we are entirely un- 
provided. I write this to engage you to send 
me an immediate account of whatever shall 
happen, for I look everyday for soqae news.; 
and, should there be none, yet still let us keep 
up our uninterrupted correspondence by writing; 
Which shall not fail on my part. ' 

EPISTLE V. 

JL HOPE you are now recovered, because I know 
that abstinence ^ usually cures you of these slight 

disorders ; 

1 I point this passage as follows, very different from the 
other editions I have seen. Nunc quid putui mt Lanuvti 9 At 
ego te. Istic quotidie aliquid novi suspicor» 

* This puts me in mind that the author of the USt tf At« 
0% lictts 
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disorders; I should, however be glad to know 

bow you are. It appears favourable,' that 

Matius is uneasy at his being suspected by 

Brutus ; but it will have a bad appearance if 

those legions should, with a warlike aspect \ 

inarch out of Gaul ^ for Rome. Do not you 

think the legions that were in Spain will insist 

' upon the same terms ? As will those which are 

. marched under tlie command of Anhius, pardon 

. me — I mean Canninius '. The gamester * raises 

a dreadful disturbance ; for were the designs of 

Antony justifiable, the tumult, made by Caesar^s 

~ freedman *, might have been easily quashed. 

• My 

^lica9 tells U8> that, towards his latter end^ he took a resolu* 
lion of neither eating nor drinking, which had a very good ef- 
fect upon his disease, which was a fever ; but he persisted so 
obstinately in this abstinence, that he could never be persuaded 

;lo eat nor drink, and he accordingly starved himseH' to death. 

^ The reader, no doabt, will be offended at the jingle that 
is here, but as a faithful translator, I do not think myself at 
liberty to omit following my author, even in his play of words, 
when it can be done with tdlerable propriety in our language. 
The original runs, signa bella, quod Calvena molesie fert, se 
suspectum esse Bruto, Ilia signa mm bona, si cum signis legfo- 
ties veniunt e Gallia. 

' * It was talked, that they intended to demand the rewards 
which had been promised them by Caesar. 

^ There is an obscurity here in the original, but I believe I 
have hit upon our author*s meaning, which was to ridicule the 

• irresolution of Antony and that party, by frequently changing 
the officers under them, 
^ Meaning Antony. 

- * Vt%. When his funerals were celebrated. 
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My diffidence was misplaced, when I refused 
a legation * before the senate broke up, lest I 
should seem to abandon my country, now that 
her affairs are drawing to a crisis, could I as- 
sist her, it would be my duty to attend. — But 
you see what kind of magistrates, if they can 
deserve that name, we have chosen. You see 
the body-guards of the tyrant are possest of pro- 
vincial governments; you see an army of his 
veterans at our doors, and that all is in fluctua- 
tion. Meianwhile the men, whose safety, nay 
whose glory, merits the attendance of a grateful 
world, are so far from being rewarded with the 
praises and affections of mankind, that they are 
forced to conceal themselves for protection*. 
But whatever may be their fkte, they must be 
happy, it is our country that is miserable. I 
should be glad to know whether the arrival of 
Octavius * has made any alteration ; whether the 

people 

* We have already seen that those legations exempted the 
persons -on ^hom they were conferred from being present in 
the senate. Vi le Vol. i, p. 107. Note 1. 

^ This happened through the artful speech which Antony 
made when he produced Caesar's dead body before the people, 
and which is so inimitably well imagined by Shakespear. That 
speech made such an impression upon the people, that Brutus, 
and his friends, thought proper to retire from Rome. 

^ This extraordinary young man was, at this time, but 
about nineteen years of age, and was at Appolonia, in order 
to attend his uncle Cssar in his Parthian expedition, when he 
heard of his death, and that he had appointed him to be hia 
heir. 
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people rally round him ? And whether he will be 
ilble to produce a revolution in his favour? I 
do not think that he will^ but I would gladly 
Jcnow the truth. I write this on the Uth of 
April, as I am leaving Astura. 



EPISTLE VL 

U PON the 12th I received your letter at Fundif 
while I was at supper. In the first place, I am 
glad that you enjoy better health, and that you 
tell me better ne^s; for that of the march oiF 
the legions for Rome was very disagreeable* 
As to Octavius, I give myself no trouble 
about him. I long to hear what Marius ^ is do- 
ing, I thought CsBsar had sent him out of the 
world. The interview, between our heroes and 
Antony proved very serviceable, as it happened; 
though hitherto nothing but the ides of March 
has given me pleasure. 

For now that I am at Fundi with our friend 
Ligus, I am pained to see that ^^ retch Curtilius 
in possession of the estate of Sextilius. What I 
say of him is to be understood of all the rest 
For what can be more deplorable than for us to 

give 

' We have already taken notice of this impostor^ who pi€^ 
tend^ to be descended of the great Marius. 
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give a sanction to those very measures \ for 
which we hated Caesar. Have we not confirmed 
the nomination of his consuls and tribunes for 
two years ? I can, by no means, see how I ca» 
take any concern in public matters ; for a greater 
absurdity cannot be imagined than to extol tQ 
heaven the slayers of the tyrant, and yet s^nc? 
tion the tyrant^s acts. But look upon our ^onn 
suls; look Upon our magistrates, if they can bQ 
called magistrates ; look upon the despondency 
of our patriots. As to the municipal towns they 
exult with joy. Their transports are inexpres^ 
sable , how they flock about me ! how eagei? 
they are to bear my account of that acr 
tion ; and yet, all this while, no decree passes 
the senate. Our timidity is such, that we are 
afraid of those we have vanquished. Thus far 
I had dictated , when tlie second course was 
served in ; I will write more fully, and more to 
the purpose hereafter. Let me know what you 
are doing, and what is passing abroad. 

EPISTL£ 

^ At the conferences already mentioned between both par- 
ties, when the amnesty was agreed upon, it was resolved to 
take from the army all pretexts of fear that Caesar*s death 
should make any alteration in the distribution of the land?, 
and the other favours he had conferred upon the rest of his 
Teterans. An act therefore past confirming all he had done, 
and particularly his arbitrary nomination of the consuls and 
tribunes, which was looked upon as one of the most unjusti* 
fiable stretches of his power. 
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EPISTLE VII. 

U PON the 14th» I saw Paulus atGaetta, and he 
gave me an account of Marius, and some other 
very bad news of public afiairs. All this, while 
not aline from you; for none of my domestics 
are come from Rome. But I hear that our friend 
Brutus has been seen near Lanuvium. Where 
will he fix at last? This is one of the many 
things which I earnestly desire to be informed 
of: I write this on the l6th in setting out from 
Formia, so as to be next day at Puteoli. 

I have received from my son, a letter in an 
elegant style, and of a reasonable length. I am 
not so certain as to the other particulars I hear 
of him, but by the manner of his writing, I am 
sure he has improved in learning. I therefore 
now earnestly repeat what I mentioned to you 
lately, that you will take care he want$ for no-r 
thing ; for I cannot otherwise do justice to my 
duty, my character, and my dignity, and, if I am 
not mistaken, you are of the same opinion. 
Therefore, if our funds answer, I thin{c of going 
to Greece next July, where I will put every 
thing upon a better footing. But as the times 
are such, that I cannot as yet determine what 
measures are most becoming my character, what 
is within my power, or what is most conducive 

to 
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to my interest ; I beg you will take care that my 
son be provided for in the most genteel^ liberal 
manner. You will pay your usual attention to 
thisy and all my other concerns, and though you 
should have nothing material to write to me, I 
beg you will write whatever your tongue may 
dictate* 



EPISTLE VlfL 

W HEN you wrote your last, you imagined that 
I was in the neighbourhood of the sea* but I was 
in the inn at Sinuesca on the l6th, when I 
received your letter. I am glad of what has hap- 
pened to Marius, but I am sorry if he was the 
grandson of Lucius Crassus^ Nor could I have 
heard better news, than that our friend Brutus 
approves of Antony's conduct^ You write me, 
that Junia^ had brought him a letter expressed 

in 

^ In ^ciis esse nasiris^-^n our shares, Cicero from the fre- 
qaenc/ of bi« quoting Greek terms^ sometimes writes tbem in 
Romap characters. This is the case here. Ax-n is a sea or 
tiver bank. Bat it has been conjectured that the true reading 
is agrisi and surely it is much more congruous to say. in agris 
nostris, than in aciis nostris,- — ^£. 

^ Brutus and his most intimate friends^ were the more readily 
Received by Antony^ because he had put his fictitious Marius to 
death, and because they knew that he had entered into some 
designs against Caesar, before he was killed in the senate. 
^ She was the sister of Brutus^ and the wife of Lepidus. 
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in terms of moderation sj^nd frieodahip, bat 
Paulas put into my hands a letter from^ his bro*^ 
ther Lepidus, the close of which intimated, that 
a plot had been laid against his life, and that he 
bad discovered it by undeniable evidences. This 
informatioQ was diwgreeable to me, but much 
more so to Paulus^ I am not at all sorry for 
the flight of the Egyptian queen \ But I beg you 
will write to me in what manner Clodia has pro- 
ceeded. I beg you will take care of the Byzan- 
tines, and my other concerns; and send^ fqr 
Pelops*. I will obey you in informing you. of 
eyery thing that passes at Baite, and of that as- 
9embly which you are so curious to know of, ^ 
soon as I have seen it, so that you shall b^ igno^ 
rant of nothing. 

I am extremely impatient for news from Gaul> 
from Spain, and from Septus Pompeius* Giv^ 
me every information with yqqr usual exactness. 
I am glad that you had indulged yourself on ae*^ 
count of your disorder in your stomach, in a 
little respite from business, of which I was sensi- 
ble when I read over your letter. Fail not to 
write to me every thing concerning Brutus, wherfe 
he is^ and what he intends to do. I am in hopes^ 

that 

I She wts the hmoxa Cleopatra^ who had been for some 
lime at Rome, aod was in great favour with Cssar, but left 
Rome abruptly upon his death. 

^ He was a Byzantine^ and appears to haye been a man of 
some consideration in learning. 
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ttotattbia very tiioei be may walk securely all 
oyer Rome without gwardU. But yet he ou^ 
i^ot to h9 too confideiit 



EPISTLE IX* 

jKoua letters, of which I received several at 
one time from the freedman of Vestorius, gave 
me miM:h information respecting the affairs of 
the public. As to what you desire to know, I 
will answer you in a few words. In the first 
place^ I am much gratified by the estate left me 
by Cluvius. You ask me why I sent for Chry« 
sippus ? The reason was, that two tenements of 
mine are fallen to the ground, and I have others 
in such a shattered condition, that not only the 
inhabitants, but the very rats^ have left tbem^ 
This would give many people pain, but it does 
aot give me so much as a thought O Socrates ^ 
and ye disciples of Socrates, never can I express 
what I owe you. Immortal gods, with what un^ 
concern do I regard sublunary things ! Mean*" 
while I have, by the advice, and upon the ptan, 
of V^storius, set about rebuilding them in such 
a manner, as to turn the loss to my advantage. 

We 

^ We see here the vulgar notion prevailed even in Cicero*g 
time^ that the rats always left a falling house. 

^ If the rant in this passage is not ironical, as I am apt to 
ihliik it is^ it shows our author in a very ridiculous light. 
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We hare a great deal of company here, and, 
by what I understand, we shall have more. 
Amongst others, are our two pretended consul* 
elect Good God ! Tyranny is alive, while the 
tyrant is dead. We rejoice at his death, while 
we adopt his measures. How cutting, and yet 
how just, is the accusation which Marcus Cur» 
tins alleges against us ! Well may we be ashamed 
to live. For would not a thousand deaths be 
preferable to what we suffer, and to what we 
must suffer, heaven knows how long? Balbus 
is here, and we spend a great deal of time toge- 
ther. Vetus has sent him a letter the last of 
December, informing him, that when he had sur-^ 
rounded Ctecilius ^ and bad him in his power ; 
Pacpruft, the Parthian, came with a great army 
and rescued him, and that Vetus had lost a great 
iQany men, the blame of which he lays upon Vol- 
catius. Thus I think war is unavoidable in that 
giiarter. Dolabella and Nicias^ should look to 
this* Balbus has other letters from Gaul written 
one and twenty days ago, with better news than 
we had reason to look for ; that the Germans^ 
BXnA the other nations there, having heard of 
Caesar's death, had sent deputies to Aurelius, 
who is lieutenant to Ilirtius in those parts, with 

assurances 



^ He was surnamed Bassus> and escaping from the hattl^ qf 
Pharsalia be made head against Caesar's party in Syria. 
* He was a great friend of Dolabeila. 
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'assurances o^ entire submission on their parts. 
In short, every thing is cairn there, which is vefy 
different from die accounts I had from our bald- 
pated friend. 



EPISTLE X. 

jLs it really so ? Has all that has been done by 
our common Brutus, come to4his, that he should 
live at Lanuvium, and Trebonius* repair by de- 
vious marches to hts government ! That all the 
actions, writings, words, promises, and purposes, 
of Cffisar, should carry with them more force 
than they would have done, had he been alive ^? 
You may remember what loud remonstrances 
I made the very first day we met in the capitol^ 
that the senate should be summoned thither by 

the 

* He was the only consular who was engaged in the con- 
spiracy against Caesar^ who gave him the government of the 
lesser Asia. 

* The case was this. Antony having obtained under the speci- 
ous prelenceof keeping the veteran troops quiet, that Cawar's acts 
^should be confirmed, made a very bad use of this decree of the 

senate ; for Casar kept a register, in which he entered all his 
grants, promises, and other public deeds, and which Anton/ 
brought the senate, or at least tlie majority of them, to look 
tipon as a kind of record, which was to serve them as a direc- 
tion for making those acts good. Meanwhile he made him- 
;6eif roaster of this register, and at the same time, gained over 
' faberitts, CsBsar'j secretary, by whose haQds al} his acts were 

entered; 
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the pr8etors\ Immortal gods ! What mifht we 
not have then carried amidst the universal joy of 
our patriots^ and even our half patriots, cmd the 
general rout of those robbers. You disap* 
prove of what was done on the 18th of March, 
but what could be done? We were undone be* 
fore that day. Do not you remember you called 
out that our cause was ruined, if Cssar had a 
public funeral ^ ? But a funeral he had, and that 
too in the Forum, and graced with paUietic ^n^ 
eomiums, which encouraged slaves and b^gari, 
with flaming torches in their hands^ to burn our 
houses. What followed ? Were they not inso- 
lent enough to say, *^ Caesar issued the command 
and you must obey ?'' I cannot bear these and 
other things, I therefore think of retiring, and 
leaving behind me country after country : and even 

your 

entered : so that it was easy to forge whatever he had a mind. 
By those practices, and by seizing the trieasure laid up by Ciisar^ 
he amassed upwards of six millions sterling, and had his appli- 
cation to business been equal to his parts and abilities^ he might 
easily have succeeded to all Cas8ar*s power. 

^ The praetors were Brutus and Cassius, This was truly a 
very patriot advice of Cicero, and had it been taken, must have 
certainly had great consequences in favour of public liberty} 
beqause it was, in effect, disowning the power of the consuls, 
that had been nominated by C«sar, and whose business it was 
to summon together the senate ; but upon a failure of the con* 
suls, it belonged to the praetors to issue the summoi&s. 

* Atticus was in the right to oppose this foneral, far it was^ 
the first thing that- disconcerted the measures of Che coo^^' 
tors for the causes there mentioned. 
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ycmc favourite Greece is too much bxposed to 
4^he political storm to coutinue in it\ 

Meanwhile, has your cofuplaintqaite left yoa ? 
fW I ha^^ 80flie reason to believe, by yoitr manncar 
of writiiig, tt^t it has. But I return to the The- 
bassi, the Sossyoe, and the Frangones \ Do you 
imagkie that they will think themselves secure in 
tbleir poseessions^ whilewe ^tand qur;ground, and 
CKperience had taught them, that we have not in 
us the coun^ which they inftagined. Are we to 
look upon those to be the ifriends of peace, who 
have he0ck the fomenters of rebellion ? What 1 
wrote to you toticertxifig C^irtiiiiis, attd 4te 
estates of SestiKils, I apply to Censorinus^ Mes)^ 
t»bl% Plancus, Posthmniuj^ and the whole olan. 
It would have been better to perish with the 
skin, than to have lived to witness things like 
thejte\ Octavius came to Naples about the l^di, 
^ where 



^ I have here adopted the ingeutons iaferpretatioa of Ealing. 
%m9in(Mos is an epithet of yn proceeding, and not to be connected 
with the subsequent nausea. The whole passage should be 
thus punctuated. Itaque yniv v^o yts cogito : tua tamen vmnfMos. 
Nauseajamne plane abUt ? — E. 

^ These were all subalterns and creatures of Caesar, as jfms^ 
tbe o|ili^ i|ientioned in fhis f)»:Hgraph. 

' I think, in the common readipg« there is here some deficit 
ency, or rather, contradiction, in the sense. Monsieur Mongault 
reads this passage. Melius fuit periisse illo interfecto, quod num* 
quam accidesset, quam ho^c videre, and he translates it accord- 
ingly. >^ut I like the reading of Gronoyius better. Quod uti- 

nam 
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where Bal bus waited upon him next mofning, 
and from thence he came to me at Cumte, the 
same day, where he acquainted me, that he would 
accept of the succession to bis \incle*s estate. 
But this as you observe, tmy be the source of 
a warm dispute between him and Antony. 

I shall bestow all due attention and pains upon 
. your affair at Burthrotum. You ask me whether 
the legacy left me by Cluvius, will amount to 4 
hundred thousand serteces a year. It wiiU 
amount pretty near J t, but this first year I have 
laid out eighty thousand upon repairs. My 
brother complains greatly of his son, who, he 
says, is now excessively complaisant to his mo* 
ther, though he hated her, at a time, when sbe 
deserved his respects. He has sent me flaming 
letters against him. If you have not yet teft 
Rome, and if you know what he is doing, I beg 
you will inform me by a letter, as indeed^ yo^ 
must do of every thing else, for your letters give 
me the greatest pleasure. 



EPISTLE XI. 

JL HE day before yesterday I sent you a long let- 
ter, and I now set down to answer youf last. I 

feel 

nam accidisset, 1 am not^ bdwever« positive on either dde, and 
have transiated it in a manner not inconsistent with either )read« 
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feel the most earnest desire that Brutus would come 
to Astura. You complain of the extravagance of 
Caesar's partisans ; but can that surprise you? For 
my part, I wonder they are not tiiof e extravagant 
than they are. I ought, indeed, to laugh at such 
things, and yet I lose all patience in reading the 
speech* in which he is stiled so great a radn^ and 
£0 eminent a citizen. But mark what I say; a 
taste for these panegyrics is thus cherished 
among the people, to the destruction of our 
friends, who ought rather to be deeuied gods 
than heroes, and whose glory, though eternal, 
must still be accompanied with envy, nay with 
danger." But they enjoy a noble consolation, 
the consciousness of having performed a groat 
and a glorious action. But what have we to 
comfort us, since the tyrant is de&d, without our 
recovering our liberty ? But let fortune deter- 
mine all, since reason has no authority. 

What you write concerning my son gives me 
great satisfaction ; I hope it will continue. As 
to your care in supplying him plentifully with 
the means of subsisting and appearing genteelly, 
I am extremely obliged to you for it, and I beg 

you 

* The speech here mentiotied, was either that of Octavius or 
Antony, or some of their followers, who now toojc all opportu« 
nities of displaying die virtues and amiable qualities of Caesar j 
and the harangues produced the effect^ here mentioned* 

y»i„ III. p 
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you will continue it. You are in the right, as 
to your measures about the affair of Buthrotum, 
to which I shall give a particular attention. I 
shall even undertake for the success, as I per- 
ceive it to be daily more and more practicable. 
As to the estste I received from Cluvius, (be- 
cause I see j^ou are more solicitous about my 
affairs than 1 am myself) you m:ist know, it 
exceeds the annual income of a hundred thou- 
sand serteces. The dilapidations have not hurt 
the estate; I know not whether they will not make 
it better. I have herewith me Balbus, Hirtius, 
and Pansa. Octavius, who seems to put himself 
entirely under my direction, is just arrived at the 
house of my neighbour Philippus. Lentulus 
Spinther passes. this day with me, and leaves us 
to-morrow morning. 



EPISTLE XIL 

1 FEAR my Atticus that all we have reaped from 
the Ides of March, is but the short-lived joy of 
having punished him, whom we have hated as the 
author of our sufferings. What news do I hear 
from Rome ! What management do I see here ! 
It was indeed, a glorious action, but it was left 
imperfect. You know how much I love the 
Sicilians, and how much I thought myself ho- 
noured in being their patron. Caesar (and I 

was 
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was glad of it) did them many favours, though 
granting. them the privileges of Latiuni was more 
than co^d be well borne. However, 1 said no- 
thing even to that* But here comes Antony, 
who for a large sum of money, produces a law 
past by the dictator in an assembly of the peo- 
ple, by which all Sicilians arc made denizens of 
Borne, an act never onue heard of in the dicta- 
tof's lifetime. Is not the case of our friend De- 
jotarus almost the same ? There is no throne, 
which he does not deserve, but not through the 
interest of Fulvia \ L could give you a thousand 
such instances. Thus far, however, your pur- 
pose may be served. Your affair of Buthrotum 
is so clear, so well attested, and so just, that it is 
impossible for you to fail in obtaining part of 
your claim, and, the rather, as Antony has suc- 
ceeded in many things of the same kind- 

Octavius lives here with me, ,upon a very ho- 
nourable and friendly footing. His own domes- 
tics call him by the name of Caesar ; but his step- 
father Philip does not, neither do I, for that rea- 
son. 1 deny that he can be a good citizen ; he is 
surrounded by so many that breathe destruction 
to our friends, and who swear vengeance against 
what they have done. What is your opinion 
will be the consequences, when the boy shall go 

to 

^ She was the wife of Antony, and daughter to Clodiusj 
Cicero's principal enemy. 

P 2 
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to Rome, where our deliverers cannot live m 
safety? It is true, they must be glorious, and 
even happy, from the consciousness of what they 
have done. But we, who are delivered, if I mis- 
take not, must still remain in a state of despica- 
ble servitude. I therefore long to go where the 
news of such deeds* can never reach my ears, 
I hate even those appointed consuls, who have 
forced me so to declaim, that even Baiae * was 
no retreat for me. But this was owing to my 
too great condescension. It is true, there was a 
time^ when I was obliged to submit to such 
things, but now it is otherways, whatever may be 
the event of public measures. 

It is long since I had any thing to write to 
you, and yet I am still writing, not that my let- 
ters give me pleasure, but that I may provoke 
you to answer them. I write this on the 21st of 
April, being at dinner at the house of Vestorius^ 
who is no good logician, but I assure you, an ex- 
cellent accountant^ 

EPISTJiE 

^ Cicero here quotes the two first words of a verse of Acciug, 
Nee Pehpidaram facta, nequefamam audiam. It is recited 
again at foil length. Lib. xv. U.— E. 

* To which the Romans retired in the same manner as th& 
English do to the bath for health, and amosement only. It 
seems Dolabella, and many of the nobility, had, in amanner^ 
obliged Cicero when he was at Baix, to give them lessoas upoa 
the art of declamation. 

^ Fix. In the lifetime of Cesar. 

^ He was a banker. 
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EPISTLE XIII. 



1 RECEIVED your letter on the 18th, not till the 
seventh after its date, in which you ask me a ques- 
tion, which you think will puzzle me to resolve, 
whether I am most in love with rising grounds 
and fine prospects, or the sea coasts ^ for walking? 
I swear, it is as you observe; for both are so plea- 
sant, that I am at a loss which to prefer. But I 
am at present in the situation of the Greeks, who 
waited upon Achilles, 

A greater care ^its heavy on my soul. 
Not eas*d by banquets^ or the flowing bowL 
JVhat scenes of slaughter in yon fields appear ! 
The dead we mourns and for the living fear^. 

It 

* The original is aXtnnt, which Hesychius interprets vet^aXto9 
maritimus. Cicero in a preceding letter appears to have been 
addressed by Atticus as supposed to be then in actis nostrb, on 
4mr coasts. The situation of our author might have tempted 
his friend to ask how he liked the sea view. He however was 
too much interested in the political scenes that were passing to 
be sensible of the comparative beauties of nature. — E, 

* Orig.— AXX*tf5«/Toj f^jTifxTti ipy» yA^MiKvi, , 

AK\a Xf)}y /xeyoc f!mi*.», ^ tor fx^ts, tiao^oanrtt. 

The lines are part of the ninth book of Homer's Iliad. The 
translation is Mr. Pope's. 
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It is true what you write me. concerning the ar- 
rival of Decimus lirutus* at his army, is great and 
welcome news, and I expect great consequences 
from it Bat, should a civil war break out, which 
I know must be the consequence, if Sextus Pom- 
peius continues in arms, as I am sure he will con- 
tinue, I am at a loss to know how we shall act, for 
then we shall not be at liberty, as we were during 
Caesar's war, to join either party. ' For there is 
not a man whom this abandoned crew shall sup- 
pose to have rejoiced at Caesar's death, as all of 
us surely did in the most public manner; whom 
they will not mark out as their enemy, and this 
very circumstance points towards an universal 
massacre. We then have nothing to do but to 
join the army, either under Sextus or Brutus. 
This is a disagreeable thing at our time of life, not 
to mention the doubtful events of war; for. 1 think 
you and I may in some sense say to one another, 

'7i> not my friend for thee to follow wary 
Be thine the placid trophies of the bar^. 

But we must leave these contingencies to for- 
tune, 

1 He was Governor of the Cisalpine Gaul, and the conspira- 
tors had great dependance upon him, on account gf the near-; 
ness of his province to Italy. 

? Orig. Tdcvov «/:ao», HTot h^oract tjoXsfjLyaot 5/>ya, 
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tune, which sways more than reason does in such 
affairs. All my concern is^ that whatever be the 
event I bear it with fortitude and composure, and 
this is what lies in every man s power by reflecting 
that man is liable to casualties and changes. With 
these impressions I may still find some relief from 
reading, and a great deal in reflecting upon tiie 
ides of March. 

I will now lay before you the difficulties that 
perplex me; so many reasons occuring for eiher 
part of the question. I am now, as I proposed, 
to set out upon my legation for Greece. It is 
true, I may thereby have a chance of escaping the 
danger of the threatened massar^re, but at the 
same time, I must incur the reproach of abandon- 
ing my country in the day of her distress. Now, 
supposing that T stay in Italy ; I shall indeed ex- 
pose myself to dcinger, bnt I may happen to do 
service to the st^te. On the other hand, 1 have 
private reasons for goinc; abroad. I think, I could 
be of great service in completing my son's educa- 
tion at Athens, should I go thither, and indeed, 
this was the only motive that determined me to 
solicit a legation from Caesar. You will therefore, 
consider this affair, in the same friendly manner 
as you do every thing, that you think concerns 
me. 

I now return to your letter. You tell me, it 
is report-'d, that I am about to sell my estate near 
the lake Lucrinus; and that I am to make over at 

an 
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an extravagant price, my little country seat, to mj 
brother Quintus', that, as his son telUyou, he may 
carry thither his bride Aquilliiau For my part, I 
have no thoughts of any such sale, unless I find 
3omewhatthat pleases mebetter. As to my brother, 
he does not troulile himself about any purchase 
at this time ; for he meets with sufficient difficulty 
in refunding Attica's fortune, in which he owns 
himself to be under great obligations to Egnatius. 
As to any thoughts of marrying, he is so far from 
it, that he declares he thinks no pleasure equal to 
that of sleeping alone. — But enough of this. 

I am now to return to the subject of our wretch- 
ed, or rather annihilated, government Antony 
has written to me concerning the recalling Sextus 
Clodius^ from banishment. I send you a copy 
of liis letter, in which you may see with what res- 
pect he treats me, but at the same time, you must 
readily conclude his request to be so abandoned, 
^o scandalous, and so pernicious, that we are 
tempted to wish that Caesar were again alive. For 
what Caesar never would have done, never would 
have suffered to be even proposed, he is now pro- 
posing from Caesar's forged journals. For my 
part, I most cheerfully yielded to Antony's request, 
which he would have carried through, even though 

I had 

1 He had been by this time divorced from the sister of Atti- 
cus.' 

^ He was the freedman^ and instrument of Fublius Clodius 
in all his outrages against our author, 
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I had opposed it, since he has now persuade^ 
himself, that he may do what he pleases, for 
which reason I send you a copy of my answer. 

Antony Consul to Marcus Cicero^ wisheth 
Prosperity^ 

It was owing to my hurry of business, and your 
sudden departure, that I did not address you in 
person upon the subject of this letter; and I am 
therefore apprehensive, that you will treat my re- 
quest with the less regard in my absence. It 
will, however, give me pleasure, if your goodness 
shall answer the high opinion I have always en- 
tertained of yoa I asked, and obtained from 
Caesar the restitution of Sextus Clodius, I was 
even at that time determined to make use of this 
indulgence no farther than it was agreeable to you, 
and I now wish more than ever, that you would 
give me your consent to carry it into execution. 
But should you appear insensible of his wretched, 
undone situation, never shall I put myself in com- 
petition with you. And yet, methinks it is my 
duty to support the register of Caesar. And if in- 
deed you would oblige me by a wise, humane, and 
amiable act, you will concur with my request, and 
convince that excellent and hopeful youth P|*blius 
Clodius that when it was in your power, you did 
not gratify your resentment against the friends of 
his father. 

Let 
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Let me beg of you, to make it evident to the 
world, that you differed wit^li the father only up- 
on a patriot-principle. Continue no longer the 
foe of his family. For, we can with more dignity, 
and more ease, lay aside resentments contracted 
on account of our country, tha : those arising 
from personal motives. Let me, in short, prevail 
li^ith you to suffer me to foriu the boy to this 
principle, and to implant it in his mind now sus- 
ceptible of the impression, that enmities ought 
not to be handed down to posterity- It is true, 
Sir, I am entirely sensible, that no danger can 
come near your fortune ; yet do I believe, that 
you would choose your old age should be accom- 
panied with dignity and ease, raiher than with 
toil and trouble. Let me add, that I have of 
myself a kind of right to solicit you for this fa- 
vour ; since I have left notliing unattempted to 
serve you. If I cannot obtain this favour of you, 
I shall not extend it to Clodius, that you may be 
sensible how powerful your authority is with me, 
and for that consideration suffer yourself to be 
softened. 

Cicero to Antony Consuly wisheth prosperity. 

J. HFRE is one reason why I w^ish you had trea- 
ted with me in person, rather than by letter, for 
then you might have discerned the affection I 

bear 
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bear you, not only by the expression of my lips, 
but by the emotions of my countenance- You en- 
deared yourself to me first by your attachment, 
and next by your services to my person ; and your 
public behaviour, at this period, has been such 
as sets you equal with any man alive in my es- 
teem. Your letter, which is so full of respect 
and love for me, has affected me in such a man- 
ner, that I seem not to bestow but to receive a 
favour, since your request is attended with an as- 
surance, that, unless I give you leave, you will 
not deliver even an old friend, because he is my 
enemy, while at the same time, you might effect 
his deliverance without danger or difficulty to 
yourself. 

As to myself, my Antony, I sacrifice my resent- 
ment to you, acknowledging at the same time the 
obligations you have laid me under by your most 
polite and respectful letter. Had the matter been 
of far greater importance, I should have thought 
myself bound to resign myself entirely to your 
request, but, ip this case, I likewise gratify my 
own disposition and natural temper. I never 
harboured, within my breast, any spirit of re- 
venge, nor did I ever extend resentment or seve- 
rity, farther than the good of my country absolute- 
ly required. Let me add, that Sextus Clodius 
never experienced from me any instances of spite 
and resentment ; for it has ever been a maxim 
with me, that we ought not to persecute the friends 

of 
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of our enemies, especially those of an inferior 
sort^ for fear of taking such supports from our- 
selves. 

As to young Clodius, it is, I think, your duty 
to season his mind, which, as you observe, is now 
susceptible of impressions, with such principles 
as may give him no room to think, that there is 
now any variance between our families. In my 
contest with his father, I acted for my country, 
and he for himself. It is long since the public 
decided upon our controversies,, and were he 
now alive, I should consider him no longer as my 
enemy. Therefore as you declare that you will 
not, without my leave, carry this measure into 
execution, though what you request is in your 
own power ; I beg, if you think proper, that you 
will make my compliance a compliment to the 
young Clodius likewise. I am too old, and he is 
too young, for me to suspect danger from him, 
nor can I be apprehensive of any competition in 
dignity 5 but it is in order that you and I may be 
more intimate than we have hithef to been. For 
while those enmities interposed, your heart 
was more open than your doors. But of this 
toough. — I conclude with assuring you, that I 
shall always, with the greatest readiness and zeal, 
execute whatever I think can give you pleasure, 
or can do you service, and of this Lbeg you will 
be thoroughly convinced. 

EPISTLE 
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EPISTLE XIV. 

JL HAT sound again^ ! Our nephew crowned with 
garlands at the Parilia!— What! crowned at the 
shows celebrated in honour of Caesar !— How say 
you, was he alone ? But you mention Lamia too, 
and.that surprises me ! But I long to know who 
besides wore crowns; none I am sure but the un- 
principled. You will therefore give me a parti- 
cular detail of the whole. You must know that 
it happened after I had dispatched a pretty long 
letter to you, on the 25th, that not quite three 
hours after I received one from you, and one too 
of great consequence. Be assured that your fa- 
cetiousness respecting the Vestorian heresy, and 
the sharks^ that swarm on the shore of Puteoli, 

made 

* I have taken^ I hope, a justifiable liberty in translating thig 
passage^ which our author has taken from Paucuvius. For I 
have translated by a hemistich of our English Paucuvius Shake- 
spear, of the verv same import. The original is^ Iterandum 
eadem ista mihi. 

2 There is a great deal of trifling in the conjectures of com- 
mentators about the original of this passage, the true reading 
of which is now irretrievable, and, if it were not, it would be 
perhaps next to impossible to come at the wit. It is sufficient 
to observe, that Vestorius being a banker, profit was probably 
all his religion, for which reason our author calls him a heretic, 
and there appears to be some kind of a jingle intended between 
the Puteal, which was a kind of exchange for bankers and mer- 
chants at Rome, and Puteoli the place where Vestorius then 
resided. 
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made me laugh heartily, but now to public mat- 
ters. 

So — you take up the defence of the Bruti and 
of Cassii, as if I had impeached them, while, ai 
the same time, I vvant words to express my reg^-rd 
for them. What I sent you was a detail of fact% 
and not an impeachment of persons. I tell you 
again, that the tyrant is removed, and yet the 
tyranny remains. His successors in power, as in 
the case of Clodius, are doing what he would not 
have attempted. Yes, I can answer for it, that 
so far from doing it himself, he would not have 
suffered it to have been done by others. We 
shall next hear of the recall of Rufio, the anta- 
gonist of Vestorius, and of Victor who never was 
mentioned in Caesar's register, and of as many as 
Antony shall please. For who can we say will 
not ? I say this is acting in obedience to the writ- 
ings of that man, to whose person we disdain sub- 
jection. 

Let me ask you, how could one have avoided 
assisting in the senate, on the 1 S\j^ of May ? But 
supposing it had been optional for us to be present 
or absent \ after we were there, could we* have 

delivered 

* Monsieur Mongault seems not to have comprehended the 
meaning of Cicero in this expression. The originalis, JVaot 
liheralilus quis potuit in senatum non venire? Facidpotuisse 
aliquo modo: num, etiam cum venissemus, lihere poiuimus s^- 
tentiam dicere ? He translates it, Q^uant d VassembUe du dix- 

hmt 
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delivered our sentiments with freedom ? Must we 
" not have fallen upon every measure to have grati- 
fied the veteran troops, who surrounded the se- 
nate house in arms, while we were defenceless? 
You know that I was against our party's retreat 
into the capitol, and what followed. But was 
that the fault of our friends the Bruti? No, it 
was the fault of others, who, though destitute of 
sense, look upon themseiveg as possessed of cir- 
cumspection and wisdom. Alt of them thought it 
enough to rejoice, some congratulated, but none 
staid to support the action. But enough of what 
is past. Let all our care and interest be employ- 
ed to defend our deliverers. Let us take your ad- 
vice in reflecting with pleasure on the ides of 
March, which has opened to our heroic deliverei% 
the gates of immortality, but not of liberty to the 
Roman people. Remember your own admonition. 
Remember how loudly you called out, that all was 
ruined if the body of Caesar should be publicly 
buried. This, as the consequences have shewn, 
was the remonstrance of a wise man. 

You write to me, that Antony will, on the 1st 
of June, make a motion concerning the pro- 
vinces, and that he himself may have the two 
Gauls, and his government of both prorogued be- 
yond 

knit de Mars* qui pauvnit se dispenser d'aller au senat ? Mais 
j*' ^u*)t)ose que nous teussions pu, quand unejbis nous y avons 
e'4, wri^^nous pu opiner libre^ment? But it requires little reflec- 
n ,;; t. J observe, thai this translation implies some contradiction. 
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yond the legal tenn\ Let me ask you, cai^ t 
speak my mind freely upon this question ? If I 
can, I shall rejoice at the recovery of public 
liberty. If I cannot, what benefit have I reaped 
from this change of masters, but the pleasure 
of seeing a tyrant meet with the death he de- 
served? You tell me, that the temple of 
Ops^ has been plyndered. That is no more than 
I had foreseen. Well it must be owned, that 
glorious were the hands which broke our fetters, 
and yet we are not free. Thus, they have ^ the 
glory, and we the blame ; and yet you encourage 
me to write a history of these times. . It must con- 
sist only of a detail of their crimes who still hold 
us in bondage ; nor shall I be able not to censure 
even those men, whose testaments you have wit- 
nessed in my favour ? I am not, indeed, moved 
by the love of gain. But it is an unpleasant 
task to reflect upon those, however culpable,, 
from whom I have received personal favours^ 
But, as you write to me, I shall be able to de- 
termine 



1 One of the best of Caesar's acts was his limiting the tetta 
of a praetorian government to one year, and that of a consular to 
two at most. Antony, who knew the consequence of Dfeci- 
mus Brutus being governor of the Cisalpme Gkitrl, wanted to 
have that government to himself, and to set aside Caesar's act. 

^ Where Antony found near six millions sterling ready mo* 
ney, which had been laid up there by Caesar for th« Futhiaa: 
war. 
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tei-min^ mttre certainly Upon the whole plan of 
my conduct by the 1st of Jurie. On that day I 
will assist in the senate, and employ all my inte- 
rest and all my abilities, (I mean assisted by yoiir 
advice, your influence, and the obvious justice 6f 
the thing itself), to obtain a decree of the senate 
concerning the affairs of Buthrotum, according to 
the terms you propose in your letter. Yoti de- 
sire me to reconsider my resoluti6n of going 
into Greece. Well, I will think of it, though in 
my last letter, I recommended it as the subject of 
your consideration. Meanwhile, you are as libe- 
ral in reinstating yoUir neighbours, the Massilians*, 
in all their privileges, as if our country had al- 
ready recovered her liberty. But, let me tell you, 
that it is not our authority, but our arms, that 
must restore us to freedom, and whether they be 
strong enough to effect this, I know not 



£P1STL£ xy* 

Your last short letter gave me sensible pleasure 
from what Brutus wrote to Antony, and now 
things begin to wear a much better aspect than 

heretofore* 

^ Probably their ambassadors lodged near Atticus at Rome, 
gnd they had been severely treated by Casar for their opposi- 
tion to him« 

Vlo. la Q 
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heretoforei. But, it is now time for me to consi-^ 
der where I «.m, or whither I intend to go. My 
friend Dolabella has acted most nobly ; yes I call 
him my friend, though I hitherto have hesitated to 
rank him in that number. Some he threw from 
the rock — others he nailed to a cross — ^the pillar 
be demolished and the area he ordered tobepaved^ 
All) in a word, was heroic. To me he seems to 
have put an end to every pretext of mourning^ for 
Caesar, whi<;h till then daily gained ground, and 
must at last have, I apprehend, terminated in a 
manner fatal to those who destroyed the tyrant. 
Now, I agree to what you write in your letter ; I 
now hope for better days, and yet, I cannot endure 

those 

* As soon as Antony had left Rome, to make sure of the ve- 
ierans of the army, who lay dispersed in the country of Italy> the 
lower kind of people erected ian altar and a piUar to Cassar's 
memory^ and were guilty of such outrages as were very threat- 
ening to the friends of liberty. But Dolabella demolished both 
the altar and the pillar, and threw those votaries who were citi- 
zens of Rome, from the Tarpeian rock. 

^ Orig. Simulationem desideriL Monsieur Mongault trans- • 
lates this, Ce regret que le peuple paroissoit avoir de la mart de 
Caesar. And Dr. Middleton in his Life of Cicero, having occa- 
sion to translate part of this epistle, translates this passage by 
the words, " Alt appearance of regret for Csesar.*' But neither 
of those gentlemen has expressed our author's meaning. The 
fact was, that the most needy and abandoned part of Rome pre- 
tended a mighty veneration for the memory of Caesar, and, un- 
der that pretenpe, met together at this place of devotion j where, 
in reality, they consulted together how they might rob and mur- 
der the men of property, which they very often did, as we per- 
ceive from our author and other writers. 
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those, who, while they pretend to be for peace, 
are defending the most nefarious deeds. But eve- 
ry thing is not to be had at once. Matters are 
much more favourably changed than I imagined, 
nor will I leave this place, till you advise me, 
that I may do it with honour. 

You may depend upon my being wanting in 
no respect to bur friend Brutus« Had I no mati- 
iier of connection with him, I would serve him for 
his unrivalled, his amazing, virtue. Being to set 
out for Pompeii on the first of May, I leave my 
house under the care of my friend Pilia, and all 
that is in ii How earnestly do I wish that you 
could persuade Brutus to come to Astura ? 



EPISTLE XVI. 

X WRITE this letter, just as I am going on board 
an open boat from the gardens of Clavius, after 
delivering over to Pilia, the charge of my house 
near the lake, my workmen, and my agents. A$ 
for myself, I this very day threatened to partake 
with Peetus in his plain fare. A few days hence^ 
I design to go to Pompeii, from whence I will sail 
back to the delightful regions of Puteoli tii4 Cu* 
ms. What pleasurable spots these would be, did 
not crowds of company break in and almost drive 
me from them. 

Q2 But 
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But to come to business. How great is the 
exploit which my friend Dolabella has per- 
formed ! What a lovely prospect has it opened t 
Well never can I suflSciently praise and encou- 
rage him to proceed. It gives me pleasure, that 
in all your letters, you intinmte your sentiments 
of the action, and of the person who performed it 
Trust me, my friend, Brutus might carry through 
the Forun^ even a crown of gold upon his head; 
for who durst offer violence to him, while the fear 
of the rock and the cross- is before their eyes, 
especially as the punishment was inflicted amidst 
such applauses and such rejoicings, of even the 
lower classes of the people ? Now, my friend, 
you must take care to fit me out for Greece, a 
journey I am extremely desirous to perform, as 
soon as I have fally completed my engagements 
to our friend Brutus. It is of grqat consequence 
tp my son, or rather to me, indeed, to both of us, 
that I should superintend his studies .in person. 
For, give me leave to ask you, what is there in 
that letter of Leonidas which you sent to me, that 
ought to give me such mighty joy ? The reserve 
he makes use of in praising my son, in my opinion, 
renders his commendation very imperfect . " At 
present," says he, ^' this is not the language of as- 
surance, but of apprehension of what may hap- 
pen hereafter." Now, though I charged Herodes 
that he should write me a minute account of every 
thing, yet I have hot as yet had one line from 

hiin» 
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him. This, I am afraid, is owing to his having no- 
thing to write, which he thinks would give me plea- 
sure. I am extremely obliged to you for writing to 
Zeno. Both my duty and my character require, 
that my son should want for nothing. 

I understand; that Flamma Flaminius is at 
Rome ; I have written to him, that I have sent to 
desire you to talk with him upon the, affair of 
Montanus. I beg you will take care, that my 
letter be delivered to him, and that you will con- 
verse with him at your leisure. I think, if the 
man has any shame in him at all, he will take 
care that other people do not in any respect 
suffer for him. I am extremely obliged to you 
for not telling me, that your daughter was in- 
disposed, before you acquainted me of her reco- 
very. 



EPISTLE XVIL 

1 CAME to Pompeii the 3d of May, the day after 
I delivered up to Pilia the charge of my house 
at Cumee, as I wrote you before. While I was 
at supper there, I received a letter which you 
sent by Demetrius the freedman, the iJOth of last 
month. In that tetter you specify many wise pre- 
cautions. But, as you rightly observe, these 
measures may be unavailing, since caprice and 
fortune have now so much influence in all mat- 
ters. 
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tcrs. We will, therefore, take a farther oppor- 
tunity when we meet together, to consult of those 
things. It would be of great service to your bu* 
siness at Butbrotum, if I could by any means 
speak with Antony. But I am afraid, he will not 
turn out of his road for Capua, and that his 
journey tbither> may prove to be the destruction 
of his country \ Lucius Ceesar, whom yesterday 
I saw very much indisposed at Naples, was of the 
same sentiments. Therefore, we must delay to 
treat or conclude any thing on your af&ir, till 
the 1st of June. But so much for that. 

The younger Quintus has written in most op* 
probrions tanas to hb £eUher, who received 
bis letter jmt as I arrived at Pompeii. He be- 
gins, widi telling him, that he ahall never be able 
to endure his step-mother Aquillia. In this, per- 
haps, he may not be so much in the wrong, but 
what will you say to what follows? He tells 
them, that he had every thing from Caesar, no- 
thing from bis father; that he depends upon 
Antony for the rest of his fortune. How lost to 
a sense of decency ! But let him see to it t 
have written to our friend Brutus, to Cassius, 
and to Dolabella* Inclosed you have copies of 
the several letters I sent to them, not that I am 
in any kind of doubt, whether they are proper 

to 

* Antony went to Capua> in order to bring the veteran troops> 
whom Caesar had settled thereabouts^ into his measurds. 
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to be delivered to them, for I atn quite satisfied 
as to that, but because I hop6 to obtaio yottr 
approbation. 

Suffer me, my friend, to give you the trouble 
of supplying my son with what money you think 
proper, and I am extremely obliged to you for 
all your past favours in that respect I have not 
yet finished to my mind the work which I think 
proper not to publish \ As to the additions 
wliich you want should be made to them, they 
will require a separate volume. For my part, 
and I believe, you may depend on what I say, 
I am of opinion there was less danger in talking 
of those detestable measures while the tyrant 
was alive, than there is now that he is dead. For 
though I know not how it happened, he bore 
with wonderful patience, all I said to him ^ At 
present, we cannot stir without being called to 
submit not only to what Caesar did, but what 
he designed to do. As Flamma is at Rome, you 

will 



^ Orig. eiviiiorov, Dion says, that Cicero left this book 
sealed up in the hands of bis son^ with a charge that it 'should 
not be opened before bis death ; but Monsieur Mongault 
thinks, that this is improbakile from what our author sa} s in 
this place. 

^ We have many instances of the great liberties which 
Cxsar indulged our author in, particularly in breaking upon 
him several cutting jests 5 but Csesar was secure in the supe- 
rionty of his own genius, which was not the case with bis 
successors. 
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will look after Montanus, I think tbe affair at 
present is in a more promising state* 



Cicero to his Friend Dolabella Consul^ wisheth 
Health 

J.T is true, my Dolabella^ tliat I felt interested 
in the glory you have lately acquired, and it 
gave me a great degree of joy and pleasure ; yet 
1 cannpt help acknowledging, that my transport 
exceeded all measure, when I understood that 
the public voice pointed me out as the partner of 
your merits. I meet with nobody (for you must 
know, I see a great deal of company here, be-* 
cause many excellent persons resprt to this neigh-* 
bourhood on account of their health, not to 
mention the great number of my friends from 
the municipal cities) who, after extolling you to 
the skies, in the most honourable terms, im-^ 
mediately express their unfeigned obligation to 
me, They tell me, they are convinced, that in 
consequence of compliance with my precepts and 
counsels, .you are become an excellent patriot, 
and an incomparable consul. Now, though I 
could with great justice tell them, that what you 
do is the result of your own judgnient, and your 
own inclination, without standing in need of 
counsel from, any man; yet I neither heartily 

join 
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join witla them, for fear of detracting from your 
merit, if all you do should sppear to be the ef- 
fect of my counsels, nor am J very forward in 
contradicting them. For you must know, that 
Jhe love of praise is my predominant failing 
And yet, let me tell you, your dignity receives 
1)0 diminution in that which %vas held to be an 
honour to Agamemnon himself, the king of kings, 
to have a Nestor to direct him in his counsels. 
With regard to myself, I esteem it a glory, that 
young as you are, you make so exalted a figure 
as a consul, and that you are deemed to be the 
pupil of my cares. 

When I paid a visit to Luciu* Caesar, whom 
J found indisposed at Naples, and tortured with 
pain in every part of his frame, yet before our 
first compliments were over, " O my Cicero, 
said he, I congratulate you upon having so much 
influence over Dolabella. Had I as much over 
my nephew \ all might yet be well with us, and 
Dur*country. As to your Dolabella, I congratu- 
late him, and I thank him. He is the only man 
since the days of your consulate, whom I really 
can call a consul." He then talked much 
of what you had done, and the measures you 
had executed. That never was there any thing 
done more magnanimously, more gloriously, or 
piore for the service of our country, and the 

public 

^ Meaning Antony, who was son to JuJia, sister to Lucius 
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public unanimously agree in the same senti- 
ments. Give me leave, therefore, to beg of you, 
that you will allow me to avail myself of this 
unmerited claim to the praise which belongs to 
you, and that you will suffer me in some degree 
to become a partaker of your fame. 

Yet, after all, jesting apart, my dear Dola- 
bella, if I have acquired any glory, I would 
more willingly transfer the whole of it to you,- 
than deprive you of the smallest portion* You 
are sensible how much I have ever loved you, 
but your late behaviour has raised my affection 
to the highest ardour. For, believe me, my 
friend, virtue is the fairest, it is the brightest, 
it is the loveliest object of human passion. You 
know, how dearly I have always loved Marcus 
Brutus, on account of his elevated genius, his 
amiable manners, his matchless probity and re- 
solution, yet the love I bore him, received such 
an addition from the ides of March, that I won- 
dered how a passion, which to me seemed long 
before at its highest pitch, could admit of ad- 
vance. Who could have thought, that my affec- 
tion for you could have been capable of increase ? 
Yet so much is it increased, that what I feel for 
you now is love, and all before seems only to 
have been esteem. Need I then to exhort you 
to persevere in the paths of dignity and glory ? 
Need I, like those who deal in exhortations, 
place before your eyes the examples of illustrious 

heroei, 
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heroes, since I know none more illustrious than 
yourself? You have now none but yourself to 
imitate, none but yourself to exceed. After the 
glorious actions you have performed, you are 
not, Sir, at liberty to be unlike yourself To ex- 
hort you, therefore, is unnecessary. Give me 
leave, rather to congratulate you, upon a thing, 
which, 1 believe, is unprecedented, namely, that 
the extreme severity of the punishment, so far 
from being odious, was even popular, and gave 
pleasure to every description of citizens, from 
the most illustrious and the most wealthy, to the 
poorest and most obscure. Had this been owing 
to fortune, I should have complimented you upon 
your felicity, but it was owing to the greatness 
of your soul, your genius and your wisdom ; for 
you must know, that 1 have read your address 
to the people. Nothing surely was ever better 
composed. So gradually do you open the mo- 
tives of your action, so artfully do you close it^ 
that all must allow the offence to be ripe for the 
punisliment you inflicted 

You, therefore, have freed the city from dan- 
ger, and her government from dread, by an ac- 
tion not only meritorious at this time, but deserv- 
ing of being transmitted as an example to future 
ages ; an action which 6ught to make you sensi- 
ble that the government now rests upon you, 
and that you are not only to protect, but to dis- 
tinguish those heroes who gave rise to our reco- 
vered 
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vered liberty. But in a day or two, I hope to 
see you in person, and to talk with you more 
fully upon these matters. As you have saved us 
and your country, I beg, my dearest Dolabella, 
that you would take the most tender care of 
yourself. 



EPISTLE XVIII. 

As you frequently censure me for the exagge- 
rated praises I have bestowed upon Dolabella's 
actions, I must beg to observe, that though I 
think his conduct highly meritorious, yet the 
manner in which you repeatedly wrote to me 
concerning him, induced me to extol it in the 
manner I did. But you are disgusted at Dola- 
bella, for the very same reason which has in- 
curred my cordial resentment. What a shameless 
fellow he is ! My money was due the first of 
January, and he has not paid it yet, though he 
could free himself from an immense load of 
debt by the liberality of Faberius, who usually 
supplies him on all necessary occasions \ I indulge 

in 

^ There is something here that looks very like what we call 
a conundrum in English. The original is^ Opem ah eo petierit. 
That is. He sought assistance from him. But the wit lies in ^e 
similarity of Opem to the accusative of Ops the goddess, in 
whose temple Caesar's money was deposited, of which Dola- 
bella received a large share. 
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in such pleasantries, to shew you that I am not 
too much grieved at heart On the 8th I wrote 
to him early in the morning; and, that very 
evening, I received at Pompeii your letter so 
soon as the third day after its date ; but, as I 
wrote to you that same day, I sent a pretty sharp 
letter to Dolabella, which, I believe, if it has no 
other effect, will have that of making him not 
dare to look me in the face. I suppose you have 
finished that affair with Albius. You have highly 
obliged, by enabling me, to discharge the ^debt I 
owed Patulcius. Your conduct in this respect 
i^ in unison with your other acts of friendship 
to me. I. left Eros at Rome, as well qualified to 
transact that business ; and things have miscar- 
ried on this occasion by his culpable negligence. 
But I will forbear till I see him. I beg you will 
tiirect the affair of Montanus, as I have often 
desired you to do by my letters. 

I am not at all surprised that Servius, when he 
was leaving Rome, talked to you, as if public 
affairs were desperate, for he cannot have a 
worse opinion of them than I have. If our 
worthy friend Brutus shall not assist in the se- 
nate on the first of June, I know not to what 
purpose he should appear in public at all. But 
he ia.the best judge of his own conduct. From 
the measures which I see going on, 1 cannot 
think that the ides of March have greatly im- 
proved our situation. For this reason I feel every 
* da^^ 
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day more inclined to withdraw into Greece, For 
I cannot see how it is in my power to serve the 
interest of my dear Brutus, who, as you write 
to me, thinks of going into voluntary banish- 
ment 

I am not quite satisfied with a letter I have re- 
ceived from Leonidas. I agree with you as to 
Herodes. I wish I had seen the letter of Sau- 
feius. I think of setting out from Pompeii the 
10th of May. 



EPISTLfi XIX. 

V-In the seventh of May, when I was at Pom- 
peii, I received two letters from you, the one on 
the sixth, and the other on the fourth day after 
its date. I begin with the former. I am greatly 
pleased that Bamaeus has delivered my letters so 
opportunely. You have acted like yourself with 
Cassius. Jt happened luckily, that four days be* 
fore I received your letter, 1 wrote to him in the 
very terms you point out to me, and I have sent to 
you a copy of my letter. But at the very time 
I was driven to the greatest despair by the in- 
solvency of Dolabella \ as you call it, I received 
a letter from Brutus, and another from you. 

Brutus 

^ Monsieur Mongault thinks that Cicero is in jest here^ 
which I much doubt of, l)ecause, in the preceding letter^ h& 
is v^ much in earnest upon this head. 
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Brutus thinks of going into a voluntary exile \ 
For my part I shall steer to another harbour*, 
better suited to my time of life. Before I enter 
it, I could wish to see our friend Brutus happy, 
and our constitution established. But at pre- 
sent, as you observe, we have no choice left us. 
For you are of my opinion, that nothing is more 
unsuitable than war, especially a civil war, is to 
my time of life. 

Antony's answer respects only Clodius. He 
thanks me for my forbearance and clemency, and 
tells me I shall find great satisfaction in the ex*^ 
ercise of these virtues. But Pansa ^ appears 
quite outrageous in regard to Clodius, and like- 
wise to Dejotarus, and if we are to believe him, 
he talks in a very high strain. I do not however 
think it looks well in him to condemn so violent- 
ly, as he does, the action of Dolabella. When 
our nephew was reproached by his father, for 
being crowned with garlands, he wrote him 
back in answer, that he wore a garland, to tes- 
tify his respect for Caesar, and that he laid it 
aside to testify his grief. In short, that he look- 
ed 

^ We must not understand this question literally. Oar au- 
thtir*8 meaning is, that if Brutus should leave Italy, as Porapef 
had done; he most never expect to see it again. 

* Meaning death. 

' Cicero was mistaken in his opinion of this great man, 
who was afterwards killed in the battle of Mutina against 
Antony. 
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ed upon, it as an honour to be reproached fdf 
loving Caesar even after deatli. In conformity 
with your advice, I wrote very particularly ta 
Dolabella, and likewise to Sicca. That is a* task 
I do not impose upon you, because I wish you 
to stand well with Dolabella. I have reflected 
upon the words of Servius, and I perceive in 
them more fear than wisdom, and yet I agree 
with him, because we are all of us frightened 
out of our senses. Publilius has trifled with you- 
For Caerellia ^ came to negotiate with me in their 
behalf, and I easily persuaded her, that what 
she requested was not only against my inclina- 
tion, but not within my power. If I should see 
Antony, I will do the best with him in regard to 
your business at Buthrotum. 

I now come to your last letter, though I have 
already answered every thing concerning Servius, 
and that I think the achievements of Dolabella 
to be highly deserving of praise. Indeed I think 
greater exploits could not have been performed 
X)n such an occasion, and at such a juncture. 

The 

^ We have already observed that our author has been ac- 
cused of certain levities with this lady, who was considerably 
older than himself. But I think the passage before ua carries 
with it a strong presumption of his innocence. For had there 
been any thing criminal between them, she was a very im- 
proper agent to have been employed in the afiair mentioned 
iiere, which was a negociation set on foot by the brother and 
friends of Cicero's last wife for his taking her back to bis £ii« 
mily. 
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iThe praises which I bestowed on him proceeded, 
in a manner from the style in which you wrote 
to me, though I own myself to be so far of your 
opinion, that his conduct would be much more 
praise-worthy if he would remit his debt to me-' 
I wish that Brutus may come to Astura. You* 
think I am in the right not to come to any de- 
termination concerning my voyage, before I see 
how public matters will turn out, I am now of 
another opinion. 1 shall however form no reso-' 
lution before I see you. I am pleased withiiriy 
dear Attica's acknowledgments in behalf of her 
mother, under whose superintendance I left my 
- house arid furniture, I am in hopes of seeing 
her' by the 11th of. this month. Do you make 
my compliments to your daughter. Pilia shall 
experience my affectionate regard. ^ 



EPISTLE XX. 

X WENT by water from Pompeii, and reached the 
house of our friend Lucullus on the 10th, about 
nine in the evening. I was but just landed when 
I received your letter of the 7th, which, I was 
told, was brought to Cumse by your express. 
Next day, about the same hour on which I landed, 
I received from Lucullus, yours dated from La- 
VoL. IIL R nuvium 
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nuvium >on the 9th. To these I sit down to re- 
turn an immediate answer. 

In the firat .place, I am obliged to you for your 
exertions in my .behalf; tor 4;he care you haye 
taken x>f that paymeni;, and for the affair of Al* 
bianus. iNow, mth regard to your business at 
Buthrotum, you must know .that .when I was at 
Pompeii, Antony came .to Misenum, but left it be- 
fore I hoard of his being there, and went to Sam- 
nium. Thus you ^e, that I mu&t mee^t with him 
in Rome xifon tl^t jnatter. The speech jof Lucius 
Antonius*^ filled jne .with horror ; that of Dola-* 
bella was noble. He mfty^ for aught I care, keep 
my money in his own bands, provided he pays 
voe the interest punctually. I am sorry that 
TertuUa* bas miscarried, for the race of Cassius 
and Brutus ought to ibe mnltiplied. I wishto 
know farther about the queen of Egypt, and her 
son CaBSario^ Thus much for your first letter, 
now to your second. 

Wheu 



^ ^e was bo-pttfter to ^^ j^v/to^^iy} #Qd tbe imvngap 
mentioned \bere> w^s a speech ^ pf4? ^ ^ JS^^Pl^ %" .^® 
distribution of certaia lan^ to sb^engthen his brother's interest 
amonjgst the soldiers. 

^ ^e was sister to Brutus, and married to Cassius. Her 
jpHPi^ yjjTS^ Jnoi^ 9 ^t sl^ MT^s jcaUod Teit^aj from iier being 
^1^ thiid ^laugbliir ip f):v^J^ly. 

a W,^iQm sb^ I«etj5n^^l ^he hs^^ b^ Cfe^r^^ud he .^as fftv- 
waids put to death by coolmsu^ of Augustus. 
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W^^ 1 come to Rpipe^ I will, ad yoii adyisp 
me, talk to my brother and nephew, and act 
respecting the affair of Buthrotum. You have 
obliged ipe in supplying my son with money. You 
think I ^.m in the wrong to rest the whole inter- 
est of our country upon Brutus alone. But the 
thing certainly is so. Our coutitry must either 
be notlfipg, or she must be sayed by him and his 
friends. You advise me to dr^w up an harangue 
^nd send it to him. Give ine leave, my dearest 
fr^end^ to l^iy it dofvn a3 what t think a general 
rule, on a subject in which I had a pretty 
Jarge experience. Never was there a poet or an 
oratof*, yvho thought another man excelled him in 
his own art\ If this is the case, (as in fact it is), 
witlji infiiffexent poets, what must you suppose of 
Brjitus, who is really a man of genius and learn- 
ing? An edjct which I wrote for him at your 
rexj[uest, fi^rni^hes some proof of this assertion. 
He preferred his c^wn, though in my opinioQ^ 
'mine was preferable. When in compliance wit|i 
his entreaties I addressed to him a piece upon 
the best manner of speaking, he wrote, not only 
to myself^ but likeiyi^e to' you, that he by no 
mean^ approvec^ of my taste. ** As every man in 
' . lova 



^ Nothing can be more true than this obierration of oar 
autj^r^ notwhhYtaj^ding the afiected hivniUljr of manj fgmX 
writerg. 
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love is best pleased with the object of his affec- 
tioi^, SO- every writer finds most gratification iii 
his own compositions \" * This is not a very ele- 
gant quotation; for it is taken from Attilius, a 
stiff and unpolished poet. I wish, however, 
that Brutus were ieit liherty to harangue the peo^ 
pie. All would be our own if he could remain 
at Rom^ with safety. For he, who would afresh 
erect the standard of a civil war, will either have 
.no followers,, or such as may be easily vanquished. 
'"[ I now come to your third letter. I am greatly 
pleased that my letters were so agreeable to 
Brutus and Cassius. I have, therefore, answered 
theirs. They insist upon my making Hirtius a 
/better patriot; whicli indeed, I endeavour to do, 
and he gives me fair assurances. But he lives 
and dwells with Balbus, Who likewise is a fafr 
speaker. We ought to look before we trust 
either. I perceive you. are greatly pleased with 
Dblabeila, For my part, I am charmed with 
him. I have passed some time at Pompeii with 
Patisa, who gives me the strongest proof of his 
having honest and pacific sentiments, I approve 
of the edict of. Brutus and Cassius. You desire 
thai I \v:puld bestow some thought in what man- 
ner they ought to proceed. This, let me tell 

you, 

^''The briginal is^ Quaresine, quaso, sibi" quemque scrihere, 
mam cuique sponsam, mihi meam^ suum cuique amoremi niihi 
meum, — E. ^ 
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you, depends uppn circumstairces and contin* 
gencies, ; whiah, as you see, vary every, hour. 
The first action, of Dolabella, and thi$ Ust ha-r 
rangue he madp against Antony^ have, in my 
opinion, done much service to the cause of free- 
.dom. ,M9.ttersare upw in a fair, way. We are 
paw. likely to have a le^ider^ which is the thing 
mostly wanted by the municipal cities ajgid th^ 
patriotic party. 

Shall you then pretend to quote Epicurus? 
Have you the presumption to say, " I will not 
meddle with sta-te matt^r^?^' ' I think the very 
look of Brutus ought to frighten you out of such 
a declarationr^ ; You tell ttie ^hat theyoqnger 
<iuintub is the. right )h$j3d ' of Antony^ We rpay 
therefore, through him, easily obtein all we ^^ant, 
and all we wish. If (as you. are .of opinion he 

. r i . (would 

'- ^ Meaning Dolabelk, Froni'tKe whole strain of this letter, 
it appears to have been i^^tltten. befoife tte preceding, which 
hints at PolabellaV being bribed by Aqtcoy« , 

* This i$ a fine compliment tp Brutus^ who, by the bye, is 
represented oA the . coins and statues with a very noble open 
countenance. 

• ^ Orig, Dextellat I have ^me'dbubt as to this passage. Tiie 
manascripts read-Quintus JFv If Cicero is s^riou? herp, the F. 
stanjls for Prater, If he speaks jronjcajlyy it stands for Filius, 
and I have translated it in that sense. I have translated Dex* 
iella, right hand, which is certainly our author's meaning ) but 
iihe commentators, who neVer choose to deviate from the seve- 
rity of JahgpQge, and never make allowance for the femiliaritie* 
f>f expression, have given this up as a desperate word. 
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would) Luciiis Antoriitis h<Ls produced Octaviui 
before the people, I long to know what kind of 
a speech be delivered. I am so pressed by the 
bearfer of Cassius's lettfer, that I i*^rite this in d 
hurry. I now go to piy my corttpHments to 
Pilia, and then I set out in a barge ib an ent^r* 
tainmeht made by Vestonos, My coropUm^nfs 
to your daughter. 



EPISTLE XXI. 

On the 11th of this morith, soon iftfer I had 
ehKfgi^d the messenger of Cil^ius i^ith a letter 
to you, my own express afrltred, atid, wbith was 
very strange, without any letter fr6m yod. Biit 
I soon conjectured that you must have been at 
Lanuvium. Now you must know, Eros has dis* 
patched him in a hurry, that I might the sooner 
receive Dolabella's letter, which did not, indeed,< 
concern my own Affaii*, (for tbihfe held not yei 
come to his hand) but was an answer, arid a very 
satisfactory answer it is, to that letter of which I 
sent you a copy. I had but just sent off €as- 
sius's express, when in comes BdlbUs. It is, 
indeed, easy to perceive that he is afraid of pub- 
lic tranquillity. And yet you know he always is 
very reserved. But he made no secret of An- 
tony's proceedings^ He told me, that he had 

been 
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i)ten going round to all the v6teriinS, io hvixid 
them to approve of Coesar's actsi aricf to biha 
them by an oath, to support: and* maintain 
them, and that two maglstf at'es shouTrf e'xamiH^ 
them every month. He likewise coriiptaihed of 
the prejudice generally cherisfri6d against him, 
and his whole conversation bietrayed his attach- 
ment towards Antony, He is not, in short, to 
be depended on. 

In my opinion, there can be no mariner of 
doiibt that a war is inevitable; Th6 action of 
our friends was manly, but their measures are 
childish. Tl^ho is so blind as nol^ to see, that 
Caesar has nominated a successor to fiis power'. 
Now, what can be more absurd than to be afraid 
of one, and hot of the other, though, indeed, we 
live in ah age distinguished by politicaT incon- 
sistencies. For instance, the mother of the chief 
who armed himself against th6 tyrant still pos- 
sesses the Neapolitan estate of Pontius *. I ought 
frequently to peruse the work, entitled, Cato 
Major, which I sent to you as an antidote to that 
petulance and fretfulness which 1 perceive to 

grow 

1 Meaning Antony. Some of the conspirators were for kil- 
ling him at the same time with Caesar 3 but this was generously 
opposed by Brutus, 

* We have already taken notifefeof S^fviHa, the ftiblher of 
Brufus, being thie mistress of Ciib^Vy ti^ho had made her a pre- 
sent of this estate, which had been confiscated for the dtithoif^s 
adherence to iht cs^us^ 6f Ms c^i^t^. 
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grow with my years. Every thing discomposes 
me. My life is now drawing to a close f, and I 
relinquish the business and pleasures of the world 
to the young who succeed me. 

Do you continue to take care of my interest 
I liave written, or rather, dictated this in the seat 
of Vestorius, when the second course was set 
upon the table. To-morrow I intend to see Hir- 
tius, the last of the five commissioners of Caesar'gj 
funeral. These are the means I make use of to 
reclaim this great man to our republican party. 
Yet, I know it to be a labour in vain. , There is 
pot a mao amongst them who is not ^fraid of 
peace. Let me, therefore, retire — any where 
rather than to a camp. I beg you to express, in 
the warmest terms, my good wishes for the wel- 
fare of Attica. I am impatient to see the speech 
of Octavius. Write me every thing that o.ccurs, 
especially if there is any remittance from Dola- 
bella^, or whether to get rid of my debt, he will 
pot pass a bill in favour of all insolvent debtors\ 



£FISTX>i( 



* He was about sixty three. 

^ Orig, Acquid DoUUeUa tinniat. That is, whether Dola- 
bella chinks. 
^ This was the measure that bad been long suspected. 
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EPISTLE XXIL 



XJEING informed by Pilia, that an express was 
going off for you upon the 14th, I immediately: 
took up my pen that I might write lo you some- 
thing or other. In the first place then, I am to 
inform you, that I set out from hence to Arpir 
num on the 17th of May^ you will, therefore, 
send thither: any letters you write to me, though I 
shall very soon see you in passing. For I am de- 
sirous before I come to Rome, to ascertain with * 
full assurance, what is likely to be the event. 
And yet, I am afraid, that my own apprehensions 
are but too well grounded. Thp designs of. ^he 
party are but tgo plain. As to ipy pypiP^ who 
is to sup with me this evenings dearly does he 
love the man whom our Brutus, wpundpd; and if 
I mustjspeak it (for I spealj: it from what I see 
and know) they, in general, are averse to restore 
the public tranquillity. The reasons they adopt 
aiid profess are, that a most illustrious p^son 
has been murdered; that his death has con- 
vulsed the whole commonwealth; that, as soon 
as our fears have subsided, all his acts will be 

cancelled; 



,* Meaning Hirtlus. It seenas our author's country seat and 
his lay. very near one another. For, though he went to. see Hir- 
tius, we find him entertaining him in his own house. 
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cancelled ; that his clemency was his chief mis- 
fortune, and had he been less forgiving, he would 
still have been alive. 

Now I am of opinion, that if Sextus Pompei«5 
^ould come to Italy, ais he probably i^ill, at tSb^ 
fi6ad of a sufficient army, k war must ht iri^V- 
ftable. The appearances an4 apprehensions of 
{his gfvfe me infiiiite' uneasiness^ for w6 shall not 
now have the satfiie liberty As \v6 had in the laid 
^af. We have Avowed our patrtiy by our rejoicing 
publicly for Cesar's dfeath. And hid friends ari ' 
perpetually accusing us ot ingratitude. We shall 
iheti have nothing of that liberty which we ^ en- 
Jbyed with great ihany dthefs at that titfre. t 
hiust therefojre throw otf the riiask and take the 
lield, which will be riifore disagreeatirte than at 
Ihou^hd deaths at my age. The idifes of March, 
therefore, give me no sAch joy as th^y did sotne 
tinie ago, for thfey Were followed by an eg^efgroiii 
ferror*. And yet the y&uthftil he^o* may plearf, 

that 

^ Monsieor Mongdalt here* tramlates the plurdt number hf 
the singular. But I think it rs more natural to understand what 
is said here of Atticus, as well as of Cicero 5 because the for- 
mer openly opposed the giving Caesar*s bio^y a public funeral. 

2 Meaning that Aniotiy Veas ti6t tilled doh^ ijirith tk&tt. 
From this passage and many others^ it appears^ that our author 
was not at all in the secret of the conspirators. The truth is^ 
be had given so many proofs of weakness and irresdution> that 
£hey did not choose to trust him. Therfe was another reason.. 
besides that of magnanimity, why £futus opposed the putfmg 

Ant^iijr 
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that their successful achievements are sufficient to 
shield them from any reproach \ 

If you, however, have any grounds for hoping 
better things, as you have more opportunities of 
conversation, and of being present at consulta-* 
tions ; I beg you will let me know by a letter^ 
and bestow some thoughts how I am t<^ proceed 
in tlie affair of my votive legation. The truth is, 
a great many people here put me upon my guard 
against being present in the senate on the 1st of 
June. They tell me, that soldiers have private 
orders to be in readiness that day to dispatch 
onr friends;, and it appears to me, that they will 
be in greater safety any where than in the senate. 



CICERO'S 



Antony to death along with Caesar, and that was, that he had 
b^n engaged with Trebooius to kill Caesar npon his last retum 
firom Spain. Antony afterwards was reconciled to Caesar^ but 
Mie never discovered his engagements with Trebonius^ and the 
conspirators, for that reason^ agreed that Trebonius shooid, 
under some pretext, keep Antony from going into thi^ senate- 
house when Csesar was killed, for fear they should have been 
obliged to have killed him likewise, if he had endeavoured to, 
have saved Caesar. 
^ The original here ia a Greek Iambic. AXKots w mtOxms ^ 
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TO • 

ATTICUS. ^ 



BOOK XV. 



EPISTLE I. 



X HX death of Alexio is to me a melancholy 
event ! It is incredible into what affliction it has 
thrown me, and I am fretful from diflFerent causes 
than mostof the people about me suppose. Where, 
.say they,, will you ^nd another physician ? What 
^occasion bj|,ve I now \ for a physician ? If I had^ 
itoey, surrfy, a:re not so scarce. But I regret him 
¥br the affection he bore me, for the elegance 6f 
bis nnsMiners, and the sweetness of his temper; l^t 
fne add. likewisb,: that it is an alarming considera- 
tion for ouriselves; that such a man, notwithistand* 

* ' * Meaning tliat Jife was not >^orth his care, when his countiy 
was in so deplorable a situation. 
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ing his great temperance and skill in his profes' 
810X1; should he hurned $o ^uddieoJiy mt Qf the 

V world by so terrible a disease* But there is one 
thought which in general is calculated to console 
us under ey^n^s q( this Jcind, tliat 3r^ have re- 
ceived life oncondition of submiting to all the 
calamities that befalit^ 

5 I acquainted you, by a former letter, that I 
had not seen An%o|^y. for, while I was at Pom^ 
peii, he came to Micenam, which place he left 
before I knew of biA being there. But it hap-<« 
pened, while I wfts perus^g your letter, that' 
Hirtius was at my house at Puteoli. I therefore 
read your letter, and pressed your affair home, 
to him. He told me, in tl^e first place, that 
whatever part he did in the business should be 
done for your own sake only, and he concluded by 

telling 

^ S^d ^d baec omnia una consolatio eftt quod,ea conditione n^* 
tisumus^ ut nihil/ quod homini accidere possit/recusari debe« 
Amus. A beautiful a^d appropriate sentimei^^ bat niUier cdcQ« 
Ifitf^ tp 4le^c9$b9^ siiqfb§ Cfvnpkhi, ao^ ^ iJus is ibe 

ipiple of natvire u^der affliction offs^Jf ^f OlfiJI^ P^^^ 
grieve is unavailing; because die cause of sorrow is tne inevita* 
Jble lot of man. ^ut tbe believer in revelation possesses sour* 
cs» .c^JxaliCDnsQlatioa even in drcumBtances c^ the severest 
StfP' Blepriy^ of ^ 4^rffi ^m^ apd r^JlJifepi ani ip At 
prc^pect of his own death he looks through the evidences of 
Christianity to a renewed and more exalted state of being, and 
He feels hif feM? and hia ^(f?rf ffjf^i^ M?l6fi9MSr and 
joy.^— £. 
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telling Qie, thfit he waul^ be directed by me, not 
o^y ^ this affair, but ti;ir9;ugli thp whole courgg 
ofhifC(?naijd3hip, \^ithxegafd to Antpny, I will 
d^ with hixx^ in such ^ fuanner as tp convinq^ 
^hn, that, if Jxe obliges me in this pfirticular, he 
^iljl make me- wholly hip. I am i^i k^9^^ P<9^' 
l^^gL yill pay what he pw^ me^ 

jNow to return to ,our friendg; of whpfl? you in- 
flate your good hopes on ac^oujQt of the;ir ipor 
dff jate edjipte. Yofi ipust ]p^ffw when Hirtius parr 
ted from j^e /ft Fut^eoli on tl^ l6th, to meejt 
V^^fiX Naple^^ I Siatis^ed myself as to his sen* 
tiiQfn|9 ; {ffrl too^ h^ ^^^y \^n4 exhorted fait^ 
tp ipaci,fi^c i^easures. yO|U m^y b^ ^yre hfi told 
mj^ that his ^l^n^tion lay l^t way^ byt that he 
W^ ^ ^^f^^,^.^^ ^^ viotle^nce /rom pur frie];Ld|y 
^ ^vfffn ^tofiy ; t;bat ^i^ ithe me;ajiwhi\e, though 
bptb paif ie^ l^d reaftpp n.P.t i^P ^PP^^^^ !^i>f0^i 
^^thou^jtJl;^irg^ard3, yet he wa^ equally ^ppre- 
pl^p^Y^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^3 drawing the sword. In 
short he is not rightly disposed towards peace. 

I agree with you as to the younger Quintus, 
whose father received wonderful satisfaction and 
c^elight froip your letter. As to Caerellia, I easi- 
ly broi^t her oyer, noj iiideed did } think her 
wuch in eaxoe&t, and if she was Indiiferent, 

surely^ 



^ Orig, Oolaheiiam $pero domi esse. It is, if I mistake DOt, 
aaact of bankroptcy for a trader tQ deny himself^ if he is at 
honoe^ to his creditor. 
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surelj I have much more reason to be io; Ai 
to the other woman, who, you say, is so trouble- 
some, I am surprised you pay her the least atten- 
tion. It is true, I have spoken in terms cif com*-^ 
mendation in the presence of her friends. But 
before her sons and daughter I spoke in very 
different terms. You may demand my I'easorl 
for this inconsistence. Age deviated from its na- 
tural character, when it again engages in the 
vain pursuits of youth, arid debases itself with 
vexations which are dlready tdo-numerous V 

You tell me that ' Brutus desires to seetne be^ 
fore the 1st of the next month, and he hks sent 
kne a letter to the same purpose. It is very pos- 
sible I may see him, but indeed I know not how I 
can serve him; For how can I give him- counsel 
when I am so much at a loss for dt. toiyself, ttnd as 
his action has rendered his own niame immortal; 
but. has left, our trainquilUty prefcarious. The 

report 



^ Caarellia appears to have out-gtepped the modesty of her sen^ 
and through the medium of Atticus to have, solicited mannage 
"With Cicero, She seems to have been misled by the compli- 
^ments whijch on some occasions he paid' her, and which weti 
hardly justifiable if accompanied with the reflection- which fa« 
passed upon her person and character at other times. His 
words here are part of a Greek proverb which carnes an allu- 
sion to a fable of ^sop. Ov rewro ix r» ecvrti, supply ^futro^ 
tx'^ftvp'ct^ I did not pour out the same thing from the^ same mouth, 
i. e, the very tongue which praised her on some occasions censwT'^ 
ed her on others. — E, 
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The report about Cleopatra, is come to nothing* 
I beg that you would deal with Fiamma all you 
can. 

I wrx>te to you yesterday, as I was leaving Pu- 
teoli to go to CumaB where I found Pilia almost 
entirely recovered ; I likewise saw her at fiauli. 
She was come thither* from Cumae to attend a 
funeral, at which I likewise assisted; for our 
friend Cnaeus LucuUus was then burying his mo- 
ther. I therefore passed yesterday at Sinuessa, 
and have this morning written this letter to you, 
before I set out for Arpinum. Now there is no- 
thing new that I can either tell you, or you me, 
unless you think there is any thing in the follow- 
ing circumstance. Our friend Brutus has sent 
me the speech, which he made in the assembly at 
the capitol, and he begged that I would use what 
freedom I pleased in correcting it before he pub- 
lished it. Nothing, I assure you, can exceed it 
in elegance of style and propriety of sentiment. 
But, if I had composed it, I should have anima* 
ted the subject with more ardour, and enforced it 
with greater energy ^ You know the character 

he 



^ Bauli lay between Baue and tiamaBt . 

* Our author is certainly in the right in his obseivatioDS of 
the difference between himself and Brutus; and cnere aie> to 
this very day, two parties of the same kind in the republic of 
letters. Brutus had receit^ed a tegular education ^ l^e had ap- 
plied 

Vol. til S 
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lie assumed, and therefore I coiild correct no- 
thing in the speeclnL For, according to the man* 
ner which our friend Brutus thinks the best, and 
the judgment which he forms of a complete spea- 
ker, he has succeeded so well in that speech, that 
no cdm|^sition can be more finidbed. But my 
taste is qnit^ different Whether I am right or 
wrong I know not I would have you, however, 

read 

plied hiiDself. to all the elegancies of stile and language ; his 
sentiments were just and beautiful, and nothing could be more 
irreprehensible than all his compositions. Such I say was Bru- 
tus^ and such the generality of the noblemen and gentletnen, 
who made great figures at that time at Rome> and such at 
this day is the character of the most distinguished modems 
for learning who have gone through a regular course of cduca- 
cation, and apply themselves to study. But> though these are 
qualities that form fine writers and good speakers, there goes 
more to the composition of a great genius. Our author thought 
that this either was wanting in Brutus, or that it had been too 
much polished away. He felt it within himself, he had seen 
Its effects, but was himself too great a genius to descend to the 
drudgery of proving and defending itupon the principles of art, 
because, in faet, it is somewhat that is beyond the boundfl of 
att, though it comtitotea its chief beauties. With regard to 
elegance, we have had fewer instances of genius in it than in 
painting, poetry, or any of the fine arts, while the compositions 
of learned speakers are, in general, less faulty and more just 
than compositions upoA any other art There was scarcely a 
greiiftt man ^l Rottie) Who wa^ not a fine speaker and a fine wri- 
ter) whb dtd not pit^Vie himself ki pablishing his compositions, 
and who did n<9K likipd to knniortaiity from them. Bert tbey 
<^rd witliout the /chaj»ciBristic I have mBntioaed, whidi so 
' eminently distinguishes our author^ and therefore their coni-» 
positions are long lost. 
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read that speech, if you he^ve not read it already, 
and let me know your opinion of it And yet I am 
afraid that you will be betrayed into an erroneous 
judgment* by that refinement in criticism which 
is e^^pressed by your own name. But if you reflect 
upon the thunder of Demosthenes^ you will there 
see that force may be united with elegaqce. Bi^t 
pf this we will talk when we meet At present I 
was unwilling that Methrodorus should go to ypji 
either with no letter, or with ope, only for form'^ 
sake. 



EPISTLEII. 

tLI N the 18th, as I W8^ leaviog Sinuess.a to 
go to Cum^, after writing a letter to you, I re- 
ceived yours from the express. It was unneqesr 
«^ry to say so mqch as you dp concerning the 
afifair pf Buthrotym, which lies, and shaU lie, fi9 
n^ar.to my heart as it does, or can, lie to yours, 
It becomes each of us to take care of the other's 
concerns, and I have engaged in this as a busi- 
nQs.s pf the highest consequence to myself. I learjit; 

from 

* Cicero here puns upon the natne of AtticAs which isr syiiQ- 
nimous with the Greek arrtM^i elegant. We find our author^ 
in several places^ blaming his friend for his too great delicacy in 
criticism, which, he thought^ damped that noble spirit, which 
markslhe works of a great genius. 
SS 
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from your letters, as I have from another quar- 
ter, that Lucius Antony made a wretched speech; 
but I am ignorant of the particulars ; for you do 
not give me so much as a hint of them. I am 
glad of what has happened to Menedemus. Our 
nephew certainly said those things which you write. 
I am glad that you think me in the tight in not com- 
posing what you requested of me, and you would 
think me much more so, were you to read the 
Harangue which I mentioned in my former letter 
of this day. Your news of the legions^ proves 
true. But I think you have not sufficiently con- 
sidered that the authority of the senate alone will 
not be able to carry through our Buthrotian affair. 
So far as I can see (though all is but conjecture) 
our own safety will be but precarious. But if I 
am mistaken in this, I wish you not to be mistaken 
with regard to that business. 

I am of your opinion, as to the harangue of 
Octavius^ but I do not approve of the prepara- 
tions 



* Antony had called some legions (torn Macedon^ the pro* 
vince that had been allotted him by Caesar^ with an intention 
to employ them in Gaul, which was the province he had his 
eye upon at this lime> and Atticus thought that this was a fa- 
vourable circumstance for the affair he was 8<^iciting at Ba« 
throtam, which lay in the neighbourhood of Macedonia. 

* OctaTiuSj as Heir to Caesar^ intended to celebrate certiun 
plays in hoopur of the Julian family^ which that great man 

designed 
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tions M^hich he makes for the plays\ and that Ma^ 
tius and Posthumius should be his managers. 
Saserna^ is worthy of being their colleague; Now, 
you are sensible, that all those fellows hate peace 
as much as we do war. I should be glad to con- 
tribute all I can in abating the public prejudice 
against Balbus. But he himself thinks that im- 
possible, and therefore he is at work upon other 
schemes. I am glad that what I have said in my 
first Tusculan Disputation has diminished your 
fear of death, which is the best and the^eadiest re- 
fuge from calamity. I am glad that Flamma 
promises so fairly. I am ignorant, as to the par- 
ticulars of the case of the Tyndaritans*, about 
which you are so earnest. Meanwhile, I will en- 
deavour 
'*. 
designed to exhibit before he was killed. Cicero did not like 
this proceeding. As yet^ he looked npon Octavius in no other 
light than that of a boy^ who from the nearness of this relation 
to Caesar^ might be made use of to balance the power of An* 
tony. But he did not like^ that the remembrance of Caesar's 
person should be awakened in the minds of the people by such 
Exhibitions, and he certainly wasinthe right concerning it. The 
truth is, public afiairs were then very much perplexed at Rome. If 
the conspirators were in the right to kill Caesar, nothing could 
be more absurd, as our author often observes, than to inforce 
his measures, and in a manner, even to deify his person. If 
they were in the wrong, it was equally absurd in the body of 
the people, to bestow such applauses as they did upon every 
measure taken by the conspirators for the perpetual abolition 
of tyranny. 

1 These three were known, and violent partizans of Caesar. 

^ They were inhabitants of a city in Sicily. 
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djeayou^r to serve them. J find, that Hirtius is 
cdtiTpied at the present proceedings, and especially 
at Antoay s pi^ofusion. I am sorry for the loai 
of Alexio, but I think it a happiness for him 
th^t he is •■ dead, as his disease was so violent, 
l^leanwhile, I should be glad to know who ar^ 
bis second heix's^ and the date of bis testap^ent 

EPISTLE HI, 

Ok the 22(1 I received at Atina, tWo letters 
ftotn you, in answer to two of nfiine, the one dated 
the 'I8th, the other the 21st Now, ifi a;nswer 
fo the first. Ytiti will hasten to Tusctrknum as 
you writ^, and Lthink of being there tnyself oh 
the 95th. You write, " that we must obey our 
conquerors." I will answer, at least, . for myself, 
that I will not 1 know many measures prefer- 
able to that. You put me in mind of the decree* 
that was made in the temple of* Apollo, under 
the c6nsulate of Lentulus and Marcellus. Btit 
give me leave to say, that the party is not the 
eame, nor, are the times the same, especially as 
you write to me, that Marcellus and others are 
retiring. I must therefore try before-hand, and 

come 

^This was when, upon Csesar's marching to Rome, the senatCj^ 
as in the case of a rebellion, or conspiracy, or any other mo-, 
mentous concern to the public, gave it in charge to thecon« 
suls, '^ to take care that tlie commonwealth should receive noi 
detriment '* 
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tDBse -to jfioiie reaalutmi, lybether I can be safe 
at jRooia or mot. I ii.iB very jealous <rf tiue ipcHS* 
eessors of our new plantafione. Thus, acamel^ 
can I move wkhfomt da0ger\ But Abeae tare analr 
ters of fioxnoment and I despiae even the ;^«atefitt; 
dangers. I am acquainted wnith the icctn tents of 
iCailiva's wiUy who iKas^a/mean, sordid JDan. l.am 
idbliged to ^yxm for ithe care lyou jbave ehewn in 
<the sale of Demonicus.. dtris aotne itime since i 
mx^AB <Fery fully to J)>(daheUa concerning Ma^ 
mia%\ I Jbope my letters limmei ^ liand, '.foa* I 
jfi0y£iU due. attention to hisdejIereBt 

d )noMr *come io ^or sescond lettec. I l^ow hH 
Innrantediftolknaw, concBraiiig ^^keKdo. ifflirlius is 
«UQitiiely youESL I imishit iwete iwcorseimith Antony 
Iham d t is^ What .ymi Msaite io me ooncerning my 
nephew, gives me'ssiopy^greatjpain. . I will 'speadc 

with 

* Meaning, that if he goes to Rome, he was there in danger 
from Caesar's party, anil, should he stay in the country, from 
the veterans which Antony had gained over by a late distribu- 
tion 6f public lands amongst them. 

* He was a friend and relation to Cicero 3 and some of his 
letters are still extant. 

.3 Orig, Ja^ipm^fjqiti^(mi<e$t,\^ix^ Mptwi^ttrfMon- 

^faultthink?, tltat t|nft-«j?prieasiqo ijegaifds jLuftips L|Vn4«>ny, Jwho 
*b«d oppouedihis aoUeitati^fi*, in.ttei^ffflir.of'Bathrotiira. lB«it 
J .s^ no r?a&o«jjwhy av« r^y. iijfit Wjad«^8(a^wi itiof .Maiic 
tAntPH^* >whpm QPt autfeor, b(^g^(tfl'be,mpre. tjbjip everr.^iwjs 
of, especially, as he had made several fruitless attQ^p^lS)'^ loJjc 
with Mark Antony about that affair, the success of which de- 
pended more upon him than it did upon Lucius Antony. 
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with his father when I see him. I am greatly 
desirous to serve Brutus as £Eir as I am able, and 
I perceive, you are of my opinion, with regard to 
his short harangue. But I cannot comprehend 
how you can imagine, that I should compose a 
speech, q.nd put it off as that which was pro*^ 
nounced by Brutus, now that he has published 
his. How would this look, or would you have 
me to go upon the topic, that it was lawful to 
kill the tyrant. • I shall speak and write much on 
that subject; but it will be in a different stile, and 
on a different occasion. The tribunes have be- 
behaved nobly in the affair of Ceesar's throne^ 
and I likewise approve of what our knights have 
done. I am glad that Brutus has been at my 
house, provided he has enjoyed himself thore^ 
find without being huni^ away. 



£P1STL]£ 



^ This was a golden chair whieh the senate had decreed for 
CflBsar, in all public places^ a compliment paid only to the 
gods. When Octavius attempted to bring this ^hair upon the 
theatre^ he was opposed in it by the tribunes^ probably se- 
conded by the knights^ who were disposed in fourteen rows of 
the theatre, 
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EPISTLE IV. 



jfxBOUT two in the afternoon, on the 23d, I re^ 
ceived a dispatch from Quintus Fufius^, contain- 
ing a note written in his senseless vapid manner, 
begging me to receive him to my former good 
opinion. Meanwhile, it may possibly happen, 
that when one does not love a person, he looks 
upon every thing to be stupid which that person 
does, or writes. My answef was such, as, I be- 
lieve, you would approve of. The same express 
brought me two letters from you, the one of the 
22d^ the other of the 23d, Now, as to the first — 
What, a whole legion has deserted Antony!* — 
Excellent news indeed ! Carfulenus too has aban- 
doned him ! I should have as well thought, that 
rivers would flow back to their source: What 
you tell me of Antony's measures, is very alarm- 
ing; I wish that he would apply to the people, 
US I believe he will, rather than to the senate'. 

But 



^ His surname was Calenus. He had been the friend of 
dodius^ and was afterwards attadied to Antony. 

^ Orig, Ei Jjegio ? This legion was called Martia> and was 
commanded hy the Carfolenus here mentioned^ who went 
oyer to Octavius, and was afterwards killed at the battle of 
Modena, where his legion was cut in pieces. 

» Our author was afraid of any thing coming from the au- 
thority of the senate, that looked like condemning the action 
toi the conspirators. 
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But the whole plan of his conduct, seems to -point 
towards war ; if it is true, that he intends to de- 
prive Decimus Brutus of his government Ac- 
cording to the opinion I have of his spirit, I A> 
not think Antony will :gain his point without vio^ 
lence. But, as he has become responsible for 
your solicitation in favour of the Buthrotians, | 
wish he may meet with no opposition*. You will 
perhaps, ask me, why I am so merry upon this 
subject. But give me leave to tell you, that I 
am fo far from being merry, that I am sorry the 
mighty favour you obtained, has not been ob- 
tained by my assiduity and interest. 

You tell me you are quite at a loss to conceive 
how our friends ought to proceed. I have bee|i 
equally at a loss for a long time. The consola*- 
tion, afforded by the ides of Maroh,, is now unr 
availing. We acted like men, but we con5^1te^ 
like boys. The tree was felled, but its roots werp 
not plucked up, and tberefore,,yau see-how it puts 
forth fresh shoots* Let .us, therefore, have recourse 
to our Tusculan Disputations^ as you are so fond 
of them. If you please, we will conceal this last 
circumstance from Saufeius, who never shall knpw 
it through me. You tell me, Brutus desires t^ 
know from you, on what day I am to be at Tus- 
culanum. Let him' know, about the 27th, as i 

wrot^ 

* This is spoken ironically. 
, ^ Fiz, Against the fear of death,, apd against the i^cuream, 
of which sect Saufeius was. 
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mrotQ to y6t b^re^ and I abould be glad to soe 
ysvL as soon us possii^le. For^ I am of opmreii, 
thati rriTist go to Lanuvium, which^ I know, will 
eiFord tacrcSi idie conversatiotj to the ^oblk ; add 
therefore Teiqttires deliberation. 

I now return to yonr first letter, without ad- 
Tcrting to what you say in the beginning of it 
concerning the Buthrotians, whose interest I haVe 
very deep at heart, provided, as you intimate, »I 
shall beat liberty to appear in their favour. You 
trtill insist, and thftt too as (peremptorily as you 
lifid before, on my writing a speech !for Bmtus. 
What shall I treat of? The subject that ha&been 
-handled by him ? and treatt of it too without 'his 
desiring rhe ! This he would regard as an imper- 
tinent interference. You will perhaps advitie 
me to compose, it in the manner of Heraclides. 
Well, I am not against that, but I must form my 
plan, and I must have time to execute it ma- 
turely. You may entertain^ what opinion you 
please of me, and I hope you always will enter- 
tain a very good one, but believe me '(dnd^I 
mean no offence) that if public matters continue 
as they are at present, I shall have no pleasure 
in reflecting upon the id^ of March. Had 'we 
struck at the root, we should not have hatl a 
' second Caesar, nor should we have been terrified 
latd a confirmation of all his acts. At least, for 
jny own part (that I may speak in the etile of 
Saufeius, and 'ttdt in thW of ftiy Tcttctilan ^Dis- 

't)Uta^iolis, 
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putationSy which you exhort even Ve6toriu& to 
read) I was so much in favour with Caesar, whose 
memory I wish to consign to everlasting infamy, 
that since I have not recovered my freed6m by 
the death of that tyrant, he would have been at 
this time of my life, by no means, an undesir- 
able master. I blush, believe me I do, at what 
I write, but as I have written it, it shall even 
standi 

It I wish that the news concerning Menedemus 
may be true, and likewise, that concerning the 
queen of Egypt. I will talk with you when we 
meet of all the other matters, especially how bur 
friends are to proceed, and what I am to do my- 
self, should Antony beset the senate-house with 
his soldiers. I have not trusted his messenger 
. with this letter, for fear he should break it open, 

and, 

» Our author, here, gives us a very true picture of hlmseif 
Whatever his professions are, it is plain^ from the constaQt 
tenor of his letters, that when he did not meet with the consi- 
deration he thought he deserved, nothing went well in the go- 
vernment. We find him by turns courting the conspirators, 
Antony, Octavius, Dolabella and Hirtius^ and all to recover fans 
.own tmportaooe. The apology offered for him by Dr. Middlqion 
and his other admirers, as if he had done this in order to keep 
the parties balanced, so tlwt his country might recover her 
liberty, is the most despicable that can be imagined. For he 
could not well, at this time, be ignorant of the views ^ Oc- 
tavius^ who had the address to sooth his vanity, and weakness, 
. a^ to make use of him io all his qaost pernicious desigps upon 
the puhlicliberty. 
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and, as I was at any rate to answer yours, I have 
sent it off by express. 

I wish with all my heart, that you couW have 
answered the request of Brutus^ As you can- 
not, I have let him know so much by letter. I 
have sent Tyro with a message, and a letter to 
Dolabella. You may send for him, and write 
by him' whatever you have to say to me. When 
I write this, Lucius Caesar interrupts me, begging 
that I would see him at his house in the grove, 
or that I would write to him where he can wait 
upon me, because Brutus wants very much, that 
we should meet together. What a vexatious, 
endless, business this is ! Well ! so far as I can 
foresee at present, I will give him the meeting, 
and then go to Rome, I write to you as yet only 
in general, for I have yet heard nothing from 
Balbus. I, therefore, ani impatient for a letter 
from you, stating your opinion of what is likely 
to be the event, and giving me an account of 
the state of things. 



EPISTLE V. 

A HE express is returned from Brutus, with let- 
ters from him and CassiUs, who are extremely 
desirous of being advised by me, Brutus even 

asks 

* Monsieur Mongault for very good reasons, is of opinion, 
that this paragraph begins a new letter. 
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aak3 ipq, wWch pf the twQ i^^svu^ea. he shoviM 
adopts — ^You understand me; wretched sitv^s^- 
tioo ! It will j},Qt be^r writing upon. I, therefore, 
thiok q£ answering h\v^ by silence, ^^less soijie- 
if hat should oqcvir to you. If there do^s, I b§g 
you would inform me by ^ettf r. A$ to C^sftiqs, 
Im i3 eictremejy es^roeftand ijORportunatei with Rlfi 
Xk^t I ^Qttld (Jpnvert Hirtius into a p^tri<^' 
Would ypu thii^i^ the mi^n in his $.en^s thu^ tQ 
bid npe dp ^ thing inpipo^i^ihip^ I h^ve sent y^^Q 
hh letter. Bpth Balbus ^nd Hirtius write, to. n^ft' 
in the $^me manner 9^ you do ppncerning thp ^- 
pate's coming to ^ resolution upon the proyineei^ 
«tf Brutn5 and Cc^ssiu^. JJirtius tellsnie, thi^t h9 
has actually left Ronie, i^nd is returned to Tns- 
eqlannni, and he i^ violently ag$tin$t my going tci 
Rome, and thg^t tpo, on account of the cj^pger I 
murt he exppsed to, to which he himself h^l 
been expoied. Fpr my p^^rt, though there were 
no danger, I ought to he sq cautions pf exciting 
Antony's jealousy, by not seeraiing to he pleaded 
with his prosperity and power, that I have all 
the reason in the world not to go to Rome, for 
fear I should see him. 



» Fix. Whether he shall go to Rome, or leave Italy, 
» Orig, oyvci^ivsa^Q^xxoi, Literally, the fuller is blacky apro« 
verb, which answers to the saying ^raong us, to wash a blofk" 
amore white, that is, to attempt an impossibility.— -Jli^ 
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Yoti nmst knorw Ukewii^^ that our friend Vsirrro 
|ia# ^W9irde4 to me a letter, sent to him^ { 
I&hqw nQtby ^hom; for he hfis erased the writer's 
mme, iQ^orming bim^ that such of the veterans^ 
i»s were e-x^luded from the division of the land* 
{for Mnie of them were thus exclude^) talked 
very deaperately, and that all who seem not to 
favpqr their interests^ must be exposed to great 
haeard^ jh^uld they go to Roeae. How the« 
must I go, return, look, and walk aboi|t, amidst 
such ruffians. If, as you write Lucius Antonius 
is ordered to command against Decimu^, and 
other generals are appointed to act against our 
friends the conspirators, what shall I do, and 
iiow shdl I behave? My present resolution is to 
absent myself from a city where, in prosperity, I 
ilbuirished with the highest dignity ; and with a 
little, even i« servitude. But my resolution is 
not so fixt to leave Italy, upon which I will co»- 
isult with you, as it is not to go to Rome. 



epistle: VI. 

XyuR friends Brutus arid Cassius having written 

to me to employ all my interest with 'Hirtius, 

.wbo,in their opinion is a good patriot, to confirm 

' him 

* Thoy afterwards went over to Octavius. 
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him in his present dispositions, from which tfiey 
apprehend he may swerve: I have written aodf 
recommended to him a due regard for Brutus and 
Cassius. Meanwhile, though he is at present at 
variance with Antony, yet, I know him to be a 
friend to the party. I waa wilhng you should 
see his answer, which I have sent you, and to 
know your opinion whether the party are appre* 
hensive that our friends have more courage than 
they really have. ^ 



Hirtius to hU Friend Cicero^ wisheth Healths 

^' jL ou ask me, whether I am now returned to 
the country, and whether I am inactive aipidst 
this universal combustion. You n^ust know 
then that 1 have left Rome, because I thought it 
my best course. I write this in my journey to 
Tusculanum, for you are not to think me so much 
of a hero, as to return to Rome by the 5th, For, 
I can see nothing now that can require my atf 
tendance there, since the governments are be* 
stowed for a term of years. I wish, that you 
could as easily dissuade Brutus and Cassius from 
running into any violent measure as you can truly 
persuade them of my being directed by you. I 
observe you say, that they were leaving Italy 
when they wrote to you. Whither, or why, are 
they going;? Dissuade them,* I conjure you, my 

Cicero, 
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Cicero, from this intention, and suffer not the 
whole system of our government to be ruined, 
which is every day, by heaven, receiving funda- 
mental shocks from the rapines, burnings, and 
slaughters that are committed. All they have to 
do is to be upon their guard, if they apprehend 
any danger, but let them not stir an inch farther. 
Believe me, they cannot, by the most violent mea- 
sures, jcome nearer to their purpose than they 
can do by the most inactive, provided they are 
circumspect As to what is passing now, it can- 
not be durable, but should a civil war break out, 
it must be immediately pernicious and fataL 
Let me know your sentiments of them when I 
arrive at Tusculanum. 

Such is the letter of Hirtius, and my answer 
was, that to my certain knowledge, my friends 
had nothing violent in view. I was willing you. 
should know how this matter has passed. This 
letter was sealed when Balbus wrote ^me, that 
Servilia was returned, and assures him, that 
Brutus and Cassius will not leave Italy. I now 
expect a letter from you. 



EPISTLE VII. 

A HE letters you forwarded to me, gave me 

great pleasure, especially that of our friend Sex- 

tus. The cause, you will say, is that indeed it is 

Vol. Ill- T »g 
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BO madi ill your own praise. Inhere may indeed 
toe something in that; and yet, tef ore I came to 
this place, 1 tra3 Aarmed both with hiB isenti- 
metits upon public matters, and his assidtrity in 
>^ri'ting to me. As to ocfr pacific friend Ser<«^ixis\ 
"With his Itttle secretary, he seems to have under- 
taten the negotiation, and tote guarding against 
ETiy fraud in the deefe of agreement. Btrt he 
'ought to have rejected, th&t it is not the law but 
the s^ord^ that will decide the question. I ex- 
pect to have a letter from yon likewise. 



EPISTLE VIII. 

OiNCE you left me, I received two letters from 
Balbus without any news, and one from Hirtius, 
intimating his terrible disgu&t with the veterans. 
I am extremely impatient to know, what will be 
done the first of next month^ For that pur- 
pose, 1 have dispatched Tyro, and along with 
him, several of my domestics, any of whom you 
may charge with a letter when any thing happens 

worth 

* Servius Sulpicius *i^as remarkable for affecting ;n the for- 
mer war, to negociate between Caesar and the senate j and she 
"WHS esteemed' the gmat^t lawyer of his time. 

* fThisas takenfrbm^ vierse of lEnniits. 

3 The original has Kal. Martiis, But this must be a mis- 
take, since our author evidently means' the first of June, when 
'the senate was to meet. 
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worth your writing. I have even written to An- 
tony concerning a legation, for fear he should 
have taken it amiss, had ^ written to Dolabella 
singly- 

4s Apltoi^y, however, is said not to be easy o^ 
^,Qq^^^9 I have written tp 4l^sirQ Eutrapelus^ tq 
put my letter into his handy Pi^d l^ftye ^cqu^inted 
bim hpw servicjBable that J^gation wpqld be tq 
ixie. A votive lection lyould be ipore hpnqi^r- 
^ble^ but I may make i\s^ of either. 

I ^& yPV vould diligeptly pxfimipe your pw> 
siti^^^OQ. I wiab that we pould cpnfpr together 
upon it, but if that should ])e in)praC;t;icable, we 
VWy 4ft the $an\e thin^ t^y letters. Grceceius^ haji 
lyrittesi tp we, th§it he h»s rec^^ivp^ fi lA^er /rop^ 
Gf^us tCa^sius, informipg bin?, tb^t a number o^f 
li,rp)ed men h^ve gQt together, and fire order^4 
tp inarch to my hpuse at Tusculanutp. This news 
dqes ^not ^seepi yery probable .to me. Meanwhile, 
I mvist be upon my gviard, and mu^t hav? an eye 
uppn my ^viEjral cpi^try-Jious^s. But to-^npr- 
row, I Siball bf*tfir know wb^t to deterjmine. 



X^PISTLj; 



.* 0e was an c^cer of ^he ai:tiller7 under AntoDj. 
;* /^. TI^Q.ajieut^p^nc^y under Dolabella. 
^ jHe W.IS v^ intimate with Bruins and Ca^sius. 

Ta 
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EPISTLE IX; 

kJn the third in the evening, I received a letter 
from Balbus, informing me that the senate would 
meet on the 5th, and that Brutus was to be dis- 
patched to Asia, and Cassius to Sicily, to buy up 
corn, which they were to send to Rome. How 
desperate is our situation ! First, that they should 
receive any commission from such a faction, and 
next, if they received any, that they should re- 
ceive one in which they can act only in the ca- 
pacity of deputies\ Perhaps, it would have been 
as well to send them to divert themselves on the 
bank of Eurotas. But all must be as fortune di- 
rects. Balbns tells me likewise, that the senate 
at the same time will, by a decree, assign pro- 
vinces to them and other praetorians. This, in- 
deed, is better than their walking under the Per- 
sican portico. For you must know, that our 
friend has a Lacedaemon at Lanuvium*. You 

ask 

» Because the year of their praetorship not being expired, 
they could only have the title of Legati, and not of proprae- 
tores. 

* A good many private circumstances are touched at in this, 
and the preceding sentence. Monsieur Mongault, after Gra- 
vius, thinks it probable, that Brutus had built at Lahuvium 
a kind of an epitome of the famous Persican portico which was 
at Lacedaeraon, in commemoration of the victories of the La- 

cedsemonianft 
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ask me, why I should laugh in talking of such 
matters ? What shall I do, I am tired with cry- 
ing ? 

Immortal Gods ! into what agony was I thrown, 
by reading the first page of your letter? What! 
armed men breaking into your house ! But I was 
glad that this cloud soon blew over. I am ex ^ 
tremely impatient to know how you succeeded in 
your melancholy as well as difficult negotiation, 
of bringing our friends to act in concert*. This 
seems to be impracticable, so closely are we be- 
set on all hands with troops. As to myself, the 
letter from Brutus, which you say you read, so 
struck me, that though I was before uncertain 
what to advise, I am now rendered still more 
undetermined through grief. But I will write 
you more when I am better informed. At pre- 
sent I had very little to write to you, and the less, 

because 

cedaemonians over the Persians, and that the river Eurotas, where 
the Lacedaemonians used to indulge themselves in timeof peace, 
was represented there, either in painting, or by some real rivulet 
in the neighbourhood, to which Brutus gave that name. Mean- 
while, from the manner of our author*s expression, I am apt 
to think, that besides those allusions, he has a secret glance at 
Brutus's laconic way of writing, which he so much disap- 
proved of. 

» Orig, Ad consiliandum legatione. I agree in genera] with 
Monsieur Mongault's sense of this passage. Only, I think that 
the expression does not imply a simple consultation, but a con- 
sultation for acting with unanimity. This office suited very 
well with the character of Atticus, and the next letter justifies 
the sense I haye given to this passage. 
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because I am in some doubt whether this letter 
Mill come to your hand, as it is hot certain that 
this express will see you. I am extremely im* 
patient for a lettfer from you. 



EPISTLE X, 

Jrlow aflfectJonate is th^ letter from BrUtus, and 
how wayward is your situation, thfcit you cannot 
go to him ! Now, what advice can I send them ? 
It would be dishonourable tq accept favours from 
that party ? Shall I counsel them to m^ke iSome 
attempt? That is what they dare not, and at this 
time, what they cannot do. Supposing I advise 
them to remain quiet But who will answer for 
their being safe ? But should the party proceed 
to extremities against Decimus, how then could 
our friends endure to live, even supposing, that 
none should attack them? Can any tiling be more 
mortifying than that? Brutus dares not preside 
at his own exhibitions ? To bestow upon him the 
commission for buying up corn, is no other than 
a plausible pretext for removing him out of the 
way^ ; not to mention that it is one of the meanest 

employments 



* Orig. QucB est alia Dionis legatio. Because the tyrants 
Dionysius the elder and the younger, used to employ their 
kinsman, Dion, in embassies to keep him from practices against 
their government. 
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employments in all our goyernment In ahcir^ 
it is so delicate an affair to give counsel in such a 
situation, that the counsellors themselves are not 
in safety. But I should despise danger, could I 
be of service. For of what service can I be by 
thrusting myself between Brutus and his motber\ 
who sways him either by her counsels, or her en- 
treaties. I will, however, bestow some thought 
upon the matter, I shall write to him, for apswer 
him I must; I shall, therefore, send my letter 
directly either to Antium or CirG«i. 



EPISTLE XI. 

KJs the 26th I arrived at Antium, where I met 
with a hearty welcome from Brutus. Then, in 
the hearing of a great many people, particularly of 
Servilig^, TertuUa, Portia", and likewise of Fa- 
vonius, he asked my opinion as to the part he 
ought to act I had been thinking of this very 
thing on the road, and I accordingly advised him 
to accept of the commission for buying up corn 
in Asia; because now we had nothing to think 
upon, but how they should live in safety, which 
was the only expedient by which we could save 
our country. I had but just begun to deliver this 

opinion 

* She had been beloved by Cssar^ and still lived 'm great 
friendship with his friends. 
- These were the mother^ sister and wife of Brutus. 
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opinion when Cassius came in\ and I then re- ' 
peated what 1 had said. Upon this Cassius, with 
furious looks, and with the very spirit of Mars, 
asserted positively, he w^ould not go to Sicily. 
What, said he, am I to receive an affront as a 
favour? What then, said I, will you do? He 
ihen told me, he would retire to Achaia. And 
what will you do, Brutus, resumed I. If you 
'think proper, replies he, I will go to Rome. I 
think it by no means proper, answered I, for 
you cannot be there with safety. — But, supposing 
I could, would you then advise me to go? — I 
could, by all means, wish, replied I, could you 
be in safety, that you should live at Rome, and 
that you should not leave Italy either now, or 
when your praetorship is expired, even for a go* 
vernment But still, as matters are circumstanced, 
my opinion is against your going to Rome. I 
then strengthened what I had said with such 
reasons as must readily occur to yourself, why 
lie could not live at Rome with safety. 

They then bitterly lamented, and especially 
Cassius, who inveighed against Decimiis Brutus*, 

the 

^ * Doctor Middleton, vol. iii. p. 6l. of his Life of Cicero, 
translates the original here, which is Cassius intervenit, Cas^ 
sius interrupted him. But it is plain he was mistaken. 

« I cannot be of Monsieur Mongault*s .opinion, that this 
was, becaase Decimus Brutus opposed the killing of Antony. 
Because had Cassius inveighed against him for that, there could 

have 
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the opportunities which they had lost I did not 
contradict him, but told him it was impossible to 
recal what was past. I then began to talk of 
the measures they ought to pursue, though with- 
out saying any thing particular that is not pub- 
licly and daily talked of. I did not even men- 
tion that we ought to have rid ourselves of any 
other person than Cagsar. I only said, that the 
senate should instantly be summoned together; 
that we should avail ourselves of the people's 
ardour, who ought to have been exhorted by some 
animated speeches, to take into their hands the 
whole system of the government Upon this, the 
lady who is well known to you, exclaimed, 
" Well, never did I hear any body talk at this 
rate before." But I soon silenced her. Cassius 
however, in all probability, will be gone, because 
Servilia has undertaken, that the resolution of 
the sen9.te, about his corn commission, shall be 
repealed, and our friend soon altered the idle 
strain in which he talked before ; for he said he 

would 

have been no manner of doubt of the thing, though it was a 
question at that lime, and is not clear to this day, whether it 
was Marcus or Decimus Brutus, who dissuaded the conspira- 
tors from killing Antony, I rather think that, by this passage, 
he alludes to some other neglect of Decimus Brutus in not 
opposing Antony, though he was then at the head of three le- 
gions in the Cisalpine Gaul. This is confirmed hyAppian deBd. 
Civ, lib. iii. who says that Brutus and Cassius trusted chiefly 
to Decimus Brutus, for repressing the power of Antony, in 
which, however, they were disappointed. 
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would comply. It was therefore agreed upon, 
that, though he was absent, the plays should be 
celebrated in his name. Now, in my opinion, he 
intends to set out from Antium for Asia. 

Not to detain you, this visit gave me no other 
comfort than the consciousness of having done 
my duty, for it would have been highly improper 
for me not to have seen him before he left Italy. 
Having thus discharged what I owe to the love 
and kindness I bear him, I may say to myself. 
Tell me, O ! my guardian angel, of xvlmt avail 
has been this journey which I undertook at thy 
suggestion ? ^ The vessel in which the enemies of 
tyranny have embarked, is not only leaky, but is 
fallen into pieces. They have among them nei- 
ther concord, reason, nor regularity. For this 
reason, had I hot been determined before, this 
must have fixed me in the resolution of flying to 
a land where the report of such doings would 
never reach my ears. 

Meanwhile, in case you do not know it already, 
I was informed last night that Dolabella has 
given me a deputation under himself, dated the 
2d of ApriP, for I think you were against my ac- 
cepting a votive legation. It was indeed absurd 
for me, after my country was ruined, to pretend 

to 



* There mast either be a mistake in this date, or the com- 
mission must have been anti-dated. 
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to perform the vows which Tmade for her preser- 
vation. Besides, if I mistake not, those kinds of 
legiations are limited to a certain time by the 
Julian law ; nor is it an easy matter for the per- 
son, who enjoys them, to be at liberty to enter 
and leave Rome when he pleases, which I c an 
do in my present situation. It is a delightful 
thing to enjoy this liberty for five years. But 
what do 1 talk of five yeats, I probably shall be 
free from the cares of life long ere then. Let us, 
however, dismiss ill-boding apprehensions. 



EPISTLE XII. 



1 



AM pleased with what you tell me of your bu- 
siness at Buthrotum. Meanwhile, I have sent 
Tyro to Dolabella with a letter, because you re- 
quested it. That can do no harm. As to our 
friends at Antium, I suppose you are convinced 
firdtn what I already wrotse to you, that they are 
determined to remain inactive, and to accept of 
Antony's insulting favour. Cassius spurned at 
the corn commission, and Servilia told him, that 
she would get it cancelled by a resolution of the 
senate. As to our friend Brutus, be is resolved, 
with an air of complacency, to go to Asia, aftet 
being of my opinion, that he could not live safely 

at 
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at Rome\ for he chooses to have his exhibit 
tions celebrated in his absence. He is collect- 
ing 

* Hie Greek expression, in the original here, makes Mon- 
sieur Mongault think it to be a compliment to the steadiness 
and unconcern of Brutus, especially, says he, as Brutus was of 
Cicero's opinion as to the danger of his living at Rome. But I 
cannot agree with that gentleman. The expression, xat fjMXm 
tniAfos (Et valde gravis) was certainly made use of to denote a 
person marching along in great state and gravity with a con- 
sciousness of his own merit and importance. Plutarch, in his 
Life of Cicero, makes use of the same expression, when he de- 
scribes him, attended by almost all the people of Rome, return- 
ing to his own house from punishing the accomplices in Cati- 
line's conspiracy. Besides, notwithstanding all the compli- 
ments which our author is in a manner forced to pay to Bru- 
tus, I never can be brought to believe that he either sincerely 
loved or esteemed him, nor did he ever miss an opportunity of 
sneering at him when he could. A* to their agreeing together 
m their opinion on this head; if the reader attends to our au- 
tlior's sense of the ccnspirator's conduct, he may easily perceive, 
tliat the advice he gives them here, was no other tlian the resjilt 
of his hearty contempt of their management. He more than once 
tells Atticus, that all their meas\ires wene childish, nor does he 
think he can put Brutus in a more ridiculous light, than by- 
making him resolve to accept of this insulting commission, 
and to set out upon it, as if in reality it had been doing him an 
honour: but, in fact, our author was not in the secret of Bru- 
tus, as appeared by the sequel of his conduct. He bad great 
resentments against Antony, who had rendered it unsafe 
for him to remain at Rome ; and ha. was very sensible 
that the leave which he and Cassius had obtained from the 
senate, to be absent from thence, and which Antony agreed to, 
was artfully Obtaintd by Antony himself, that he might remain 
master of Rome. In fact^ therefore, it was very wise in Brutus 

to 
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ing vessels to carry him over. Meanwhile they 
are not to leave these parts. Brutus, at least, 
told me, he was going to Astura. Lucius Anto- 
nius has written a very handsome letter to me, 
desiring me not to be alarmed at any thing. 
This is one favour he does me, and perhaps he 
will do me another, if he does not come to Tus- 
culanum. These things are not to be borne, and 
yet bear with them we must. Which of the 
Bruti are we to blame ! So far as I can perceive, 
Octavianus has sufficient courage, and his dis- 
position, towards our heroes appear to be such 
as we could wish them to be. But it requires 
great deliberation before we trust one of his 
years, his name, his family, and his education. 
His step-father, at least, whom I saw at Astura, 
thinks that we ought not at all to confide in 
him. We must, however, cherish him with the 
hope of our confidence, were it only to separate 
him from Antony. I will say, that Marcellus 
has done nobly, if he has prepossessed him in 
favour of our friends, and I can assure you, he 

seemed 

to dissemble his resentments^ and even to accept of this cora 
commission^ which gave him- an opportunity of. getting together 
some ships. Antony, according to Jppian de Bel. Civ, lib. iii. 
seemed to be sensible of this 5 for in, the speech he there makes 
to the military tribunes, we find him complaining against th« 
senate for bestowing this commission upon Brutus and Cassias^ 
as being no other than 9 pretext for their getting together their 
friends and soldiers. 
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seemed to he entirely influenced by hiip, atj^ 
not aver-much by P^nsa and Hirtius. fli? vicw;j 
afe im<;xceptionable, if they continue unaU 
tered* 



EPISTLE XIIL 

v/n the 24th I received tvo letters from you, 
an,d shall begin with that of the oldest date. I 
agree with you thaft I ought neither to leajd tfee 
van, nor bring up the rear. Let me, however, 
assist in the march. I have sent to you n^y 
speech \ and I leave you ^at liberty either to sup- 
press or tQ publish it But when do you think 
it will be proper to do the latter? I, think the 
truce which you mention to be impracticable. 
]^^y best way will be to repaain silent > I therefore 
think of iipaking po reply. You write me that 
two legions* are arrived at Brundusium. You 
always receive the news before we do. Write 
therefore whatever you hear. I expect tp see 

Varro's 

^ I entirely agree with Monsieur Mongault, that this was a 
s[>eech our author had composed by way of invective against 
Antony and his party^ but which was not to be published be- 
fore a favourable turn should happen to the republican interest. 

- They were brought over from Macedon by Antony's order, to 
assist them in dispossessing Decimus Brutus of the Cisalpine 
Gaul (Videjippirmde Bel. Civ, lib. iii.) and to oppose the elect 
consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, who seemed, by no means, well dis- 
posed to his interest. 
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Varro'd dialogue. I am now fond of the man- 
Bcr of Heraclidesj especially as you are so much 
pleased with it But I should be glad to know 
how you think I ought to manage the subject 
I am the more inclined to it from what I wrote 
you formerly, especially as you have strength- 
ened your opinion, to whidi I was no stranger, 
with that of Peduceus, which always will have a 
powerful weight with me. I shall, therefore, be- 
stow upon the subject the united force of my 
talents and industry. 

Conformably to ^ur request, I ^hew every 
favour to Vectenus and Eaberius. I believe 
Cls&lius had no bad intentions, but a person can- 
not be too much upon his guard. I entirely 
agree with you in your sentiments about preserv- 
ing ^onr liberty, which certainly is the dearest 
of all human enjoyments. — ^And has Gallus Ca- 
ninius^ been treated in that manner? — What a 
profligate villain he is, for what other appellation 
tsan I give him? Marcellus^ is sufficiently cau- 
tious. I do my best likewise, but I am not so 
much upon my guard. 

. I ha;v^e now answered your first and longest 
letter. To your second and shortest, what can I 
«ay, but that it gave me infinite pleasure ? The 

affairs 

'^ He was a friend to our author, and probably had received 
some injury from Antony. 

***This was Marcellus the consular, who had retired from 
JRome, and took no concern in party matters. 
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affairs of Spain are in a fair way, provided I cart 
but see Balbilius ' in health and prosperity, for I 
consider him as the staff of my old age. I am 
sorry for what has happened to Antonianus, be- 
cause Visellia is greatly attached to me. But we 
are born to accidents of that kind. You tell me 
you know nothing of Brutus. But I understand 
from Silicia, that Marcus Scaptius is arrived, 
but conceals himself; that he is to see her pri- 
vately, and that I shall know every thing. When 
I do, I will instantly acquaint you. Meanwhile, 
the same lady informs me^, that a slave of Bassus 
is arrived, who tells her that the Alexandrian 
legions are in arms; that they have invited Bas- 
sus ^ to their assistance, and that Cassius is ex- 
pected. In short, our country seems now to be 
in the way of recovering her freedom. But we 

should 



^ He very probably was the son of Balbus, and one of Ci- 
cero's friends. There are, in this Epistle, several other allu- 
>ions to private affairs, of which we know nothing. 

* Monsieur Mongault very properly agrees .with Graevius^ 
that the original here ought to be read Inter ea narrat eadem. 
But he will have eadem to be the ablative, and via to be under- 
stood, and he translates it accordingly. This surely cannot be 
Cicero's meanings for why should a slave of Bassus come 
along with Scaptius, who wanted to remain incognito ? Be- 
sides the construction is forced, and I have therefore under- 
stood it to be the nominative^ by which all difficulties of the 
sense are removed. 

^ He is mentioned before in the 9th letter of the 14th 
Book. 
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ahouid iiof be too confident of success \ You 
know how well the other party is experienced 
in all the arts of treason and violence. 

I am greatly pleased with Dolabella^ arid yet, 
while I am writing this, now that the second 
course is put upon the table, I understand that he 
is arrived at Baiee, though I received a letter from 
him as I was coming out of the bath, which he 
writ to me from Formise, informing me, that he 
had done every thing I required, for securing to 
me the payment of the money he owed me. The 
blame that it was not done sooner, he lays upon 
Vectenus ; I suspect that it is his design, as is 
usual with such men, to defraud me ^ But he 
tells me, that that excellent person, and my very 
good friend Sestius, has undertaken the whole 
affair. But give me leave to ask you what Sestius 

could 

^ Orig. Se ne quid ante. Which Monsieur Mongault trans* 

lates Pourvu que les partizans (TAnloine ne vousprevennefitpas. 

But I think both the words and the connection, more naturally 

point to my sense. 

^ Who had promised to serve Atticus in his Buthfotian 
afiair. 

^ Orig. Tricatur scilicet^ ut homo t&lis. Which Monsieur 
Mongault understands of Vectenus j but I can, by no m^ans, b^ 
of his opinion. The word Tricari is properly applied to those 
who shuffle off the payment of money without defusing it; not 
is the expression homo talis, as Monsieur Mongault supposes^ 
always made use of to denote contempt; and from what fol- 
lows in this paragraph, I think it veiy pl^, that Dolabella ii 
here mentioned. 

Vol. hi. U 
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could do io this matter, that might act have beeo 
done by any one of us ? Hoirever, if things 
should fall out beyond my expectation, let me 
knoiv. If the whole affair is desperate, as I sup- 
pose it is, inform me by a letter, for it will give 
Hie no great concern. 

I am noiy pursuing the study of philosophy, 
and I axn engaged in a spleildid work upon the 
moral duties, which I address tQ my son, aa the 
<most proper present a &ther qan give to a child 
I will afterwards pursue other studies. In short, 
I sliall have sometibing to show for my thus re- 
tiring from Rome. Varro is expected here to- 
day or to-morrow. For my part, I repair as 
fast as I can to Pompeii, not that it is a more 
agreeable place, but that there I am less plagued 
with interruptions. Let me know, I beg you, 
what Martillas was accused of, for I understand 
he is executed, and if it is certainly known who 
suborned him to the attempt \ While I write 
this, I am thinking that you have received my 
oration. I fear much that you will not like it; 
and yet why should I be apprehensive, since it is 
not to be published, unless our country shall re- 
cover her liberty, a subject upon which I dajre 
not trust my sentiments to writing. 

EPISTXE. 

*■ Tbis i& a vety dark piece of history, and probs^lj alladed 
4a some person that Antony had pat to death under pretext oT 
being employed to assassinate him. Vide Appian de B^l. C9r. 
Ub, iii. 
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EPISTLE XIV. 

On ihe 27th I received a letter from Dolabella, 
(of which I have sent you a copy) acquainting 
me, that he has done every thing you desired 
of him. I immediately wrote him an answer, 
in which 1 returned him tnany thanks. But lest 
he should be surprised at my writing twice to 
him on the iSame subject, I pretended, that I 
had no opportunities of knowing from your own 
mouth, the servifees he had done you. But, to 
make short, my letter was as follows* 

Cicero to his Friend Dolabella^ Consul. 

X FORHERLT leafoed, by a letter from my 
friend Atticus, how very generous and kind you 
hdd been to him ; and you yourself acquainted 
me by another letter^ that you had done every 
thing we desired of you. In answer to which, I 
yvrate you a letter; to let you know that you could 
not have dpne . me a more agreeable piece of 
^erviee. JBut wh^n Amicus came in person to my 
boui^ at TusculanuiK^ on purpose to testify to 
me the obligations he was under to you, for your 
extraordinary and inexpressible kindness to him 
in the affair of Bu thro turn, and the matchless af* 
fection you bore him, I could not contain my- 

U 2 self 
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self from making this second open declaration of 
my grateful sense of your favours. For, my 
Dolabella, you must know, that of all your dis- 
tinguished proofs of zeal and kindness to me, 
there is none, I think, does me so much honour^ 
or gives nie such pleasure, as your giving Atticus 
to understand how much I love you, or you me. 
I have nothing more to say, than that, as men ge- 
nerally support by their power, what is bestowed 
by their kindness, you will protect, by your au- 
thority and assistance, the interest and the inha- 
bitants of Buthrotum; and though it already owes 
its being to you, let me beg ,of you, once more, 
as I have often already done, to recommend it 
to your friendship. This will be for ever a suf- 
ficient protection to the Buthrdtians, and you 
will deliver both Atticus and me from great pain 
and anxiety, if yoii will do me the honour to 
iandertake this, arid to preserve them under your 
perpetual tuition, which, in the' most earnest 
manner, I conjure you to do/* 

Having finished this letter, I returned to the 
work, which at present I have in hand. It will, 
I am afraid, require to be marked in a great 
many places, by your red pencil, so fluctuating 
and embarrassed do I feel political considera* 
tions. 

EPISTtE 
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EPISTLE XV. 
JVLat the distresses which Lucius Antbnius oc- 

« 

casions to the Butbrotians, revert upon himself! 
I have drawn up my certificate ^ which you may 
eeal when you please. If the jEdile, Lucius Fa- 
dius, asks from you the money for my 'house at 
Arpinum, you may pay him, though, it were the 
whole sum. I wrote you, in the other letter, 
about the hundred and ten thousand sesterces, 
which must be paid to Statins. If, therefore^ 
Fadius should call for the money, I desire it 
should be paid to him, and to him only. If I 
mistake not, there is some money in. my hands^ 
which I have written to Eros to deliver up ^ 

I am indignant at the queen of Egypt. Am- 
monius ', who answered for the perform^.nce of 
her promises to me, -knows that I have good rea- 
son for ray indignation. The favours she pro- 
mised 

* That Casar, before his death, intended to grant to the 
Buthrotians, the favour which Attictis was soliciting, and this 
certificate must be sealed by Atticus, as well as our author. 
This was no very patriotic conduct in those two friends, who, 
vhenr the affair was to bring no profit to themselves, were ex- 
teemely disgusted that any regard should be paid to Caesar's 
acts or intentions. 

* AU this is |)rfvdte atfalrs, nor am I quit6 certain as to the 
sense of the. onginal. 

^ He was an old servant of her family. 
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mised me, I assure you, were suph as I need 
not be ashamed of, though they were proclaimed 
from the rostrunl. They were only stich as be- 
fitted a man of learning, and became my dignity. 
As to Sara, befeides my knowing him to be a 
worthless fellow, he behaved very disrespect- 
fully to me iri particular ; I n^irer saw him but 
"once, which was at my ownhouse. When Tasked 
him very civilly in what I could serve him, he 
told me, he came to look for Atticus*. As to 
the haughtines*' the queen herself expressed 
when ishe was at the gardens * beyond the Ty ber, 
I never can reflect upon it without strong resent- 
ment. I will, therefore, have nothing to do 
With that gang, who supposed me to be void of 
spirit, and even of feeling; 

I perceive thatt^the ill management of Eros, ih 
my affairs, wilFhinder my departure from hence. 
For, according to the accounts given to me, on 
the 5th of April, I ought to have money in hand, 
and yet I am obliged to borrow. I suppose, 

that 

^ Monsieur Mongault thinks that the offence of Sara^ men- 
tioned here^ is not quite satisfactory for accounting why our 
author should abuse Sara as he does. But we have had maay 
opportunities in the course of these letters^ to observe bow veiy 
susceptible our author was of the smallest piece of disrespect to 
his person. 

2 This hint agrees eottremely well with the hau^ty impe- 
rious character of Cleopatra^ who lived with CsMor at the tune 
•f his death. 
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that the money arisiog from .my ren^s has been 
set apart for the building of the temples I have so,. 
often mentioned \ I have, however, recona-^ 
mended these matters to Tyro, whom I have sent 
to Rome for that purpose, for you have now too 
much business upon your hands for me to give 
you more. The riiore modest my son is in ask- 
ing for money, I am the more concerned, lest htr 
should want it He has written me nbtfiing upoft 
this hea(I, though it is natural to think, that X 
should be the first person he would apply to. He 
has, however,, written to Tyro, ' that Tie has re- 
ceived no money since the first. of April, for this^ 
year was then out I have always, understood, 
that your own disposition^ as well as a regard for 
my character, led you to think, tliat I ought to 
supply him with what may sufficieatly enable hin* 
toi make, not only a decent, but a distinguished^^ 
aj^pearancc, I, therefore, beg (and indeed,, t^ 
would not give yoii this trouble, could I employ 
any body else in the affair) ' of you to take care 
to furnish him with a whole year s .'supply at 
Athens, and you. shall, be reimbursed by Kros, 
I have sent Tyro to Rome for this very purpose. 

•^ •;-;•■. . ' " " • ; 7;/ ■ • You 

■ 1 We gce.tttatouwaxi the© had' iKxby^fe^eis lifer the^te^ 

of deifying his daughter, nor is it quite certain that he did not 
actually build somewhat of that kind. At least some of the 
j£ali»^ antiquaries have pretended to ooaka dispoveries^. as if 
Tullia had. been^ deUied'ib^. her father. 
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You will, therefore, charge yourself with this, 
and write to me what you think proper on th« 
iBubjectf \; 



EPISTLE XVI. 

J HAVE at length received a letter from my son, 
written, I assure you, with such propriety and 
elegance, as sufficiently denotes his improve- 
ment in learning. AH my other friends there, 
give me very flattering accounts of him. Leoni- 
das, however, still qualifies his commendations 
with his old "At present" But Herodes com- 
mends him wonderfully, and without reserve 
To tell you the truth, this is a subject in which 
I may be easily imposed on, and on which I am, 
with pleasure, credulous, I beg that you would 
let me know, if Statins has written any thing to 
you of my concerns. This part of the country 
is I assure you very pleasant, and very retired, 
and fre^ from company, in case one has a mind 
to compose any work of learning. And yet I 
feel an unaccountable preference and attachment 
for my own residence* Meanwhile, I believe, 
I shall soon be tired of this lovely landskip, for, 
iadeed, if our prognostics do not fail^, we shall 

have 

^ Our aatfaor translated the prognostics of Aratus upon th§ 
W^theo of which the croaking of the frogs was one. 
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huve rainy weather, because the frogs are croak-* 
ing^ I beg you will let me. know where, and 
on what day I can see our friend Brutus. 



EPiffTLE XVn. 

KJn the 14th I received two letters, the one 
dated the same day, and the other on the 13th. 
Now, as to the first, let me know, when you re- 
ceived any news of Brutus; I have heard of the 
pretended alarms of our consuls^ For Sica, in 
the zeal of his aiFection, but in a manner too tu- 
multuous, gave me an intimation of it. But 
what do you say of it?— We must be contented 
with what we can get. For, I perceive, you 
have not had a line from Siregius'. This is 
vexatious, I take it amiss, that any body should 
hear of what has happened to your neighbour 
Plaetorius sooner than mys6lf. You have ma- 
naged the affair of Syrus with great address, I 
believe, it will be no hard matter for you tot 

intimidate 

^ Orig. ^nr9^vua-if raniB,]it&tMy, the frogs are declaiming. 

The noise of these auir^als recalled in our author the memory 

of the fonim^ where it was once his practice to deqlaim and he 

facetiously applied the term to them.^— £. 
* Fh, That the conspirators intended t6 assassinate them, 
» There is a very quick transition here from public to pri» 

rate afiairs. We know nothing about the persons here men* 

tioned. 
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intimidate Lucius Antoiiius, by meftoa of hit 
brother Marcus, so as to prevent him from dis* 
tressing the Butfarotians. I requested you BOt t^ 
pay that money to Antro (but you had not re- 
ceived my letter), or to any body but Lucius 
Fadiusthe sedile, fori could not otherwise, either 
lawfully or safely, do it You write me, that you 
want the hundred and ten thousand sesterces,, 
which you advanced for my son* If you please, 
you may call for it from Eros, who has the rents 
of my houses in his hands. I am not at all of- 
fended at Arabio in the affair of Sitius- I do 
riot think of setting, out until my accounts are? 
settled*, and if I mistake not, you are of the 
same opinion. So much for your first letter* I 
now proceed to your second. 

I beg you would act like yourself, in serving 
Servilia, that is, Brutus. I am glad, that you 

are 

^ Orig, Nid exfUcato^f^^ Thi& mark has giveothe comment 
(ators infinite trouble^ though nothing can be more clear^ than 
tliat the meaning of Cicero is as I have expressed it. Mon- 
sieur Mongauh, after informing us of the ridfculous conjco- 
ttire&ofthe commentators, gives us no opinion of his own. Mine 
is, that the mark here exhibited is a dipla or a caret, and it cer- 
tainl^r was made use. of by th^ Rom^iw^ as U is by u«> to pointat 
an inleriiaeaittmi, or at some remackable paasa^ in a letter. 
Verjipcaably Atticoa bad interlined in his felter somewhak 
about Cicero*s debts, and nothing can agi?ae better wilh our an* 
thor's DQBnner, than to hint at this carets to exfiiess the state of 
his accounts; Or, pexhi^s, the Romans made use of that mark 
to denote a deficiency^ a& the sense is very cfeac, the infterpre* , 
tation is only a matter of mere curiosity. 
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pre so for from having any concern about the 
queen of JEgypt, that you approve of what I 
have written with regard to hen I have receiv* 
^d Tyro's report of the accpunts^, of Er<08, whoim 
I have ordered to attend mCi, You give me a 
very sensible pleasure, in promising to Supply riiy 
3on with every thing. , Messala tallied wonders 
of him, when he paid me a visit in hid return 
from Lfmuvium, where he had been to see our 
friends, and, indeed,, he writes' so affdctioMtely, 
apd at the same time, so elegantly, that I. should 
not be afraid of reading bis letters before an aa« 
sembly of critics; therefoji^ei, I thi^k, h^ merits 
the more indulgence. I suppose Sestius will not 
be greatly afflicted at what hqis hfippened to Bu« 
siUanus\ . When Tiro corner to n^e, I think of 
going to;my house at Tusculanuni, and I reconif 
mend it to you, to write to. me instantly, whftt^ 
ever you think it is proper for me t^ know. . • ' • 

EPISTLE XVIIL 

1 HOUGH upon the 15th, I informed you suffix 
dently of what I wanted, and of wh^t I should \e 
glad you would do, yet after I was set oiut, b^A 
;while I was sailing on th^jLake% I |?esolyed te 
^nd Tiro to you, that he mi^t be. present at 

whatever 

t Sestitts and BusUianus were two of the conspirators against 
C^siO-* 

* ^x» Locrinum. 
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whatever was transacted. I likewise have writ- 
ten to Dolabella, that I wanted to be gone if he 
thought proper, and I asked him to furnish me 
with mules ^ for carrying my baggage on my jour- 
ney. I know, that you have your hands very full 
of the affairs of the Buthrotians, as well as of 
Brutus, the chief care, and likewise the manage- 
ment of whose plays, I apprehend, are particu- 
larly trusted to you. But, I beg you will bestow 
9 little, and a very little attention will suffice upon 
the following circumstance. The situation of 
public affairs seems to me, to point towards a 
general, and that too an immediate massacre. 
You see the agents, you see the armaments. I 
roust tell you, I do not think my&etlf in safety. 
Should you think otherwise, I beg you would let 
me know by a letter. For could I do it consis- 
tently with prudence, I would much rather choose 
to live at home. 



EPISTLE XIX. 

JL 00 write me, that you stood up for the Buthro- 
tians^ but that your interference proved una- 
vailing. What then can you attempt farther to 
serve thein? Let me know, how Brutus intends 

to 

^ This was done at the public expence to the lieutenaati^ 
and the governors of provinces. 
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to proceed. I am sorry, indeed, that you are 
80 much embarrassed, which I attribute to the 
(en commissioners\ The affair indeed was 
troublesome but unavoidable and you have 
greatly obliged me by your exertions. I think 
war is inevitable. Let us therefore, fly hence, 
but as you write to me, not before we converse to* 
gether. I know not what Theophanes means, for 
he has written me a letter, to which I sent the^ 
best answer I. could. He tells me, in it, that he. 
wants to pay me a visit, to inform me of his own 
affairs, and some things that concern mysel£ I 
' look for a letter from you. 

Take care, I beg of you, that we adopt no rash 
measures*. Statins has written to me, that our 
nephew has told him very peremptorily, that he 
could not put up with such proceedings, and 
that he was determined to espouse the cause of 
Brutus and Cassius. I should be glad to learn, 
for I cannot possibly apprehend, what he means. 
He may, perhaps, be in a passibn with Antony. 
He may be ambitious to retrieve his reputation, 
by changing his party, and very probably, but 
the whole is a momentary whim. Meanwhile, 

I ani 

^ Vi%, The commissioners which Antony had made^ for thft 
division of the public lands to his vetc^rans. Our author, by 
• way of contempt, calls them decern homines, instead oi decern 
viri. 

^ Ftx. In the affair of the younger Ctuintus, which the readec 
will be acquainted with la the sequel. 
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I am apprehensive, and my brother is confounded/ 
for he is no stranger to what Antony said of his 
son, and indeed, formerly he told me very dread* 
fill things of him. In short, I know not what he 
intends. I have no orders 6*om Dolabella, and 
of this I am very glad. Let me know, whether 
Caius Antonius wants to be made one of the 
seven commissioners*. He certainly has aclaiov 
to that office. With regard to Menedemus the 
affair is as you write. Pray inform me of everf 
thing. 

EPISTLE XX. 

X HAVE returned Vectenus my thanks, for nobody 
could have acted with greater honour than he has 
4one. I do not care what commission Dolabella 
shall send to me. Let it be any thing; were it 
only to talk with his friend Niccias^ for every 
body knows, that that is a matter of mere form; 
iior is there a man of sense, who does not per- 
ceive, that I set out, not upon public businessi 
but beoause I think the cause of the common-^ 
we^.lth is lost You tell me, the people, and 
even the patriots, talk as if our country was un- 
done. For my own part, I began to have my 

own 

* Fix. For dividing public lands that lay within Italy. 

* He was a particular friend of Dolabella, and then al 
Athras. 
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own apprehensions ever since the day when I 
heard the appellation ^^ of a most illustrious 
hero," given to that tyrant in an assembly of the 
people. But afterwards, when I found, while I 
was at Lani^ium with you, that all the hop^s 
our Ariends had of living, depended upon the 
will of Antony, I then entirely despaired. There- 
fore, niy dearest friend, I beg you will receive 
this information b& intrepidly as I write it Cal- 
culate upon the foulest ruin\ for Antony has 
already, a^ it were, pronounced our doom. I 
am determined to leave tjie bottom on which we 
are now embarked, not in hopes to save my life^ 
but to meet with a more honourable death. All 
this misfortune is owing to Brutus. You write 
Xo me, that Pompey has been admitted into Car- 
theia^ An army is ordered to march againdt 
him, and which camp shall I join ? for Antony 
has declared against all neutrality. One party is 
weak, the other wicked. Let us, therefore, make 
haste. But assist me with your counsel where I 
ought to embark, at Brundusium, or at Putieoli f 
As to Brutus, he sets out instantly, and in thi» 
he does wisely. His departure gives mfe concern. 
Al6js ! ivben shall I see him again. But we are 
bprn to these afflictions. You yourself will not 

be 

Tbe original here is very obscure, but I believe, I have hll 
vgtm Cicero's raeasing. 

• This was a sea- town in the farther Spain- 
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be able to see him- May the gods punish tbe 
slaughtered tyrant^ who put you to this trouble 
about Buthrotum. But what is passed cannot be 
recalled. Let us, therefore, look forward 

Though I have not as yet seen Eros himself, 
yet from his letters, and from the information of 
Tyro, who has examined his accounts, I can form 
a pretty exact jndgment of them. You tell me, that 
I must borrow two hundred thousand sesterces, 
for five months, that is, to the first of November, 
when my brothers money becomes due to me. I 
therefore beg, since as I am informed by Tyro, 
you think it improper for me to come to Rome 
on that account, that you will, if it is not incon- 
venient for you, look out for that sum, and 
borrow it in my name. I perceive, I have imme- 
diate occasion for it I will inform myself more 
particularly of every thing from Eros in person, 
and especially concerning the rents of ihy wife's 
estate*, which, if they are punctually paid to my 
son, will nearly supply him with every thing as 
plentifully as I could wish for, were I ever so 
opulent Meanwhile, I perceive, that I shall 
have occasion for travelling expences, but let 
those rents be paid to my son, as they fall due, 

for 

^ Viz. Caesar^ who it seems^ had assigned to his soldien 
some part of Buthrotum^ and perhaps, Atttcas's estate there. 

* This probably was some part of Terentia's estate, which 
she had either sold to Cicero, or given to him for the maiot«» 
nance of her son. 
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fot 1 nwwt have tim wpiwj, 1 3]i»aU \me oecmon 
forj *l)l tpgether. Thoi^gU I thi^k, the person 
ivho is^aid of bi3 own shadow, brjeathe^* slaijigL- 
ter, yet I will not set out until I have settled ajl 
nxy payxnenta. Whe» I weet with you, I shall 
J^w whether my fuod^ will answer or not J 
have written this with my own. k^Mj because I 
think it of injportancc^ You are to p^y Fabiu9# 
as you say y^u will, but nobody ^laiCp I wis^i 
you would answer this letter to^day« 

EPISTLE XXI. 

JMy -brother, l^t me tcU you, is quite oirer- 
5oy4d. For his son has written to him, that he in- 
teoded to fly over to Brutus, beeause, tfeat when 
An^ny ur^d him to name him dictator, and 
to seize some «trong|poflt, he refused to do 
either ; for fear, as he says, of offiending hi« fa- 
ther. He adds, that Antony is, on that account, 
become his enemy. But then, resumes he, I 
recollected myself, lest, out of spite to me, he 
xoightdo mischiefto ypiu» I have^ thfrelore, ap- 
peased him, and he is to pay me four hundred 
thousand sesterces, and the rest afterwp.rds^. 

Now 

^ Mean'mg AntQpy, 

« These I take to be the wca-cU^Jif tti^lfttter wjiicb youijg 
Quioitus wrote to his father. 

Vol. III. X 
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Now, Statius writes, and to my great surprise*, 
be seems glad at it, that he is desirous of living 
with his father. Did you ever hear of so great 
a villain ? 

I very much approve of your reluctance to ac- 
cede to the proposals of Canus^ I had not the 
least notion that he was in debt, and I imagined 
that every farthing of his daughter's fortune bad 
been paid her back. I wait to see you in person, 
to be informtJd fully of what you hint at. You 
may keep this express as long as you please, be- 
cause I know you are busied. You have done 
right with regard to Xeno. When I have finished 
what I am now composing, you shall have it 
You tell my brother, that you have sent him a 
letter, but nobody has yet delivered it Tyro 
says, that you are now against my embarking at 
Brundusium, and that you are under some ap- 
prehensions respecting the troops. But I had 
already resolved to embark at Hydruntum^ I 

was 



^ Becadse StaiiaSi who was his.freedtnan^ had great sway 
over the elder Qutntus. Our author is therefore surprised, 
that he should be fond of the younger Quintus conodng to live 
with his father. 

' His daughter was to be married to Cicero's nephew, and it 
seems, she was accounted to have a krge fortune. . But when 
her circumstances were inquired into, it appeared, that being 
a widow, great pari x)f her fortune was mortgaged for the pay- 
ment of her husband's debts, for which she stood engaged- 

^ This was a city in Apulia, now called Otranto. 
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was pleased with what you said, that t should hd 
only five hours in my passage. But I shall be 
much longei*, if I go from this place. We 
jjhallj however, talk about that. I have nothing 
from yOu upon the 21st ; and indeed, what could 
you write? Let me, therefore, see you as soon as 
you can. I make the more haste lest Sextus 
Pompeius, who I hear is on his march, should 
arrive in Italy before I leave it 



fiPIStLfi XXIt 

X CONGRATULATE you upott our ncphcw's Icav-* 
ing Rome, for he will give us no more trouble^ 
I have no doubt, that Pansa makes fair profes- 
sions. I know him to have been all along closely 
connected with Hirtius, and could he find his 
account in it, I suppose, he Would be so with 
Brutus and Cassius likewise* But when is he to 
see them? — You say he hates Antony. When 
did that appear, or how shall we believe it ? Is 
there no end of our being duped ? Vou must know 
that, when I wrote to you, Sextus Pompeius 
was upon his marcL I did not mean, that he 
was actually at hand, but because I knew it to 
be a measure already concerted, and that nobody 
now thinks of quitting his arms. If he advances^ 
X S there! 
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ibere caa be no doubt of a war commenciog. 
This minister of Yeaus^ says^ tbat every man must 
purchase his life by conquest. What does Pansa 
say to all this ? Should wfur, which seems to be 
^uE^voidable, be declared, what party will he 
join? But we will talk over those, and other 
matters at meeting, which will^ according to your 
liett^r, be to-day oir to-morrow. 




EPISTLE XXIIL 

1 AM incredibly perplexed, though not pained, 
with the many considerations that suggest them- 
selves, both for and against my journey. And 
how long, say you, will your perplexities last ? 
Why, I tell you, as long as I am undetermined, 
that is, till I get on ship-boafd. If I should re- 
ceive an answer from Pansa, I will send it to 
you, with a copy of mine to him. I will give 
the treatise I am composing to Silius, whom I 
expect Let me kn6w if there is any thing new. 
1 have written to Brutus; and I beg likewise, if 
you know any thing of his setting out, that you 
will inform me. 

£PISTL£ 



V ^ 'Ong, Cifikerius hie. Ifeanifig Antony, wholiept 8 famous 

dOtM^an^ called Cytkeris. 
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lEPiStLt XXIV. 

X «£ m€S8eapr, whoai Iswt toBralw$> r^tarued 
on the S6A. Servitia told hivo^ ^«t he h^d ^ 
out IJM^ay «bo0t tw io the foren^n. U .giv#» 
me real pam, thatiie dkl nojt reoeivd my li^ttor* 
Silius has not been with me* I have written out 
the treatise, and sent it to you. I should be glad 
to ki;ibw'on what day J am to e:^pect you. 



iEMSTLE XXV; 

A GREAT matiy peopl^e, who visit me^ are dir 
vided in their sentiments as to my journey. But 
as it is a thing of so great consequence to me, 
I beg that you would take it into your considcT 
ration. t)o yoii approve of it, provided I can be 
in Rome by the first of January? I am quite 
indifferent in the matter, if I can butieep fre^ of 
public censure. It is with propriety that you 
call the profanation of the mysteries, the anni- 
versary of the expiadon\ Whatever be the event, 

it 

. ^ The origkuil bete is ^Ktrendly ^rplox^l* All wecda 
guess at is> that Cicero hints at the celebration of ^ Bacml 
toysteriies in which Cledius V98 det«eteA> whioh bappecfing 
to &11 in December^ qw au^or was fond <xf being at Rome the 
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it shall regulate me in regard to my journey. 
Let us therefore suspend our judgment a little; 
for a winter voyage is extremely disagreeable, 
and, for that reason, I was glad to know youi? 
opinion about returning by the day of the mys- 
teries. I suppose, as you intimate in your let- 
ter, that I shall see Brutus. I have fixed my 
departure from hence to the last of this month. 



EPISTLE XXVL 

X PERCEIVE you have donQ ^11 that lay in your 
power in my brother's affair, Meanwhile, how-i 
ever, I am in painful suspense, whether to com- 
ply with Lepta, or distrust Silius. I am informed, 
that L. Piso wants to absent himself under the 
sanction of a forged resolution of th^ senate \ 
The express which I told you I had sent to 
Brutus at Anagnia, came to nie on the last day 
of the last month, in the night time, with a letter 
from him; in which he makes one request, which 

is 



4ay of their celebration, as ke was of every opportunity to put 
the Romans in mind of his former glory. But the truth m 
this, all that the cominentators have said on this bead is mere 
conjecture. 

* We have already observed, that it was no unusual thing for 
^ faction, or a leading man in the senate^ to obtain those forged 
resolutions. 
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is by no means consistent with his great good 
sense; that I should be a spectator at his shows. 
My answer was, in the first place, tliat I was 
now gone too far to retract my journey ; and 
in the next place, that it would appear ex*. 
cessively absurd, if I, who had kept entirely 
from Rome ever since it had been filled withj 
soldiers, nqt so much from tl>e fear of dan- 
ger, as from a regard to my dignity, should all 
of a sudden come to it that I might be present at 
fm eichibition of shows. I agreed that it suited 
his dignity to make such exhibitions, because it 
was part of his duty ; but as it was no part o£ 
mine, neither could it be to my credit to be pren 
sent at them. Believe me, when I tell you, 
I am extremely desirous that he should, exhibit 
them, and that they should be well received, a$ 
I hope they will be ; and I recommend it to ypu, 
that from the time of their commencement, your 
will let me kpow how they are received,, and the: 
success they meet with every day during ti^eir 
being ^i^hibited. But enough of shows. 

Brqtus seems to be very despondent in certain 
parts of his letter ; though occasionally he dis- 
plays spaf ks of manly resolution. I send you a 
copy of it that you m^y be able to judge for 
yourself; though my messenger told me, that he 
had brought a letter to you from Brutus, and that 
he had sent it to you from Tusculanum. I have 
arranged my journey, so as to be at Puteoli the 

7th 
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7th of Joly. For though 1 am iti gfcat ha^te^ 
yet I will take all the precautions that can pmi^u 
bly be tak^n^ before I go on board. 

Yoa may relieve M- JElius of hi* feam, th«i 
the ^qufieducts whidh I t)rop09ed to conduct 
through the extremity of his |ield\ would ^ro^e 
]^rejudicial (6 hi» farm. I have )oAg ago kid 
aside all thoufghts of that pro^ct^ not ivaA I ^V0f 
very much in earnest about it Biitf ^ yO«i Ob^ 
itry^f this mui^t be very gently noticed, aifid iil 
{I manner, calculated rather to make biAi (ttmy^ 
^an to giv« him any sospie^on that I am cfii^ 
pleased i(^ith him, I liketirise b6g that you will 
talk freely with Cftse«liu8 about tbo debt duo 
fi'om Tullias ; ibt thing in of no great import- 
ance^ but you watched him narrowly'; and he 
did not act quite Openly^ For my par^ if he 
had obtained any advantage over me, ag hd 
would have done, had you not disappointed him 
by your siigacityV I should have patiently put 

up 

1 The oiftgioal H so d6p^ved h^re, that I translates it upon 
little mote than conjecture. 

< Orig, Bed tu bene aitendisH^ Which Monsieur Mongault 
translates, Comme vous Vavtxfort hien remarque. But I think 
u^n consid6ring the context, that he is tnistakeiij and that 
the meaning ttust be a^ I have translated It, 

» Orig. Ifisi iua fnuUtia qffmiseu The word mdtiHa is a 
civil law term to denote qnicknesi and sagacity. Nisi maUiia 
fupplet atatem, that is, unless the want of years is made up by 
tbp forw^dness of natural parts. 
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u^ \^ilh it WhaWver, tiiiSrefortf, may b* th6 
«tetil, I choose to put a dtop to t1i6 nffaif. 

Y^u may remember, that I ordered One eighth 
of the lights in the house next to Stf ena** tempte * 
to be shut up. You will order those effects to bt 
delivered over to thd periSOfi fot whom Cterellia 
86lii^it9, at the highest pric^ that was offered in 
the 6al«. It was, I think, three hundred thou- 
sand destefces. I beg you to give me an accdunt 
of evefy thing as frequently as you can, and also 
your opinion, and your thoughts, as to what may 
happen. I entreat, as I have already recom- 
mended to you, that you will make my apology 
to Varro, for my delay in writing to him. I hope 
Mundtts will get the better of that fellow ^ I 
beg you will gratify my curiosity, by letting me 
know in what manner M. Ettnius has conceived 
his will Dated from Arpinum the 10th. 



EPISTLE XXVII. 

1 REJOICE that you advise me to the very mea- 
sure, which, of myself, I had executed the day 
before* For yesterday, on the l2th of this 
month, I charged the express, by whom I sent a 

letter 

^ The original here is aiiinteUigible» 
^ Mundus iiium. This Mundus is takes notice df as being a 
friend of our author. 
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letter to you, with another letter in the most af- 
fectionate terms to Sestius. With regard to 
him, his visit to me at Puteoii was civil, but his 
complaint unjust It was not so much to be ex- 
pected, that I should wait for him on his return 
from his house at Cosa \ as it was that he should 
have either seen me before he went, or have 
been more quick in his return ; because he knew 
that I intended to set out soqn^ and he had writ- 
ten to me that he was to pay me a visit at Tus- 
culanum. 

I am sorry to understand, that you so much 
regretted my departure. Had you expressed 
this regret sooner, I might perhaps, have altered 
the whole scheme of my journey* But you did 
well in comforting yourself with the hopes of our 
speedy meeting together again ^ and the same 
hopes likewise support me, I shall often write 
to you. I will let you know every thing concern- 
ing Brutus, soon gend you my treatise concern- 
ing glory % and write somewhat in the manner 

of 

* This was a sea-town of Tuscany. 

* Atticus was at this time thinking of going to Greece. 

' It was divided into two books^ and a copy of it was in being 
after the art of printing was discovered. Petrarch received it as 
a present from Reymundus Superiantihs, and unfortunately 
lent it to his school-master^ who put it in pawn to relieve his 
necessities, but died before he could take it out> and thus Pe- 
trarch never could hear of it. About two hundred years after, 
it was in the possession of Bernardus Justtnianns, who be- 
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©f Heraclides, which must be concealed in your 
repository. I have not forgotten Plancus. At- 
tica has a right to complain. It is with great 
pleasure I received your accounts of Bacchides, 
and the garlands put upon the statues K I beg 
that henceforward you will not neglect to send 
me accounts of these and other occurrences, 
however minute. I shall keep in my mind the 
affairs of Herodes and Mettius, and of every 
man whom I can so much as suppose you wish 
well to. Your nephew is a base youth ; he is ar»^ 
jrived in the evening, while we are at supper, 



EPISTLE XXVIIL 

X STILL intend, as I wrote you yesterday, to be 
at Tusculanum on the 7th, and there I shall, 
every day, expect your news, especially concern- 
il)g the shows, of which you are likewise to write 

to 



queathed it to a monastery of nuns^ from whence it could never 
be recoYcred. The conjecture of learned men i», that Petrus 
Alcyonius, the physician to that nunnery, had purloined it, and 
transcribed what he thought proper into his own writings, which 
the critics observe to be of a.very unequal composition, espe- 
cially his book de ExsuUo. If this conjecture be true, it is na- 
tural to suppose that Alcyonius destroyed the original to pre- 
vent the discovery. 

^ These probably were some republican statues^ which had 
l)een crowned by the people. 
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to Brutus. I sent yOu, the day before, a tbpy 
of his letter, though I myself am at a loss for 
ks meaning. I beg you will mdke my apology 
to Attica, in a manner that shall lay tiie whole 
blame upon yourself, and, in the meantime, as'* 
sure her, that Greece has not engrossed ihR whole 
of my affections ; for I have left piurt ctf them 
behiild. 



EPISTLE XXIX. 

A HAVE sent you Brutus's letter. What dis- 
traction does he betray !-^But read it and jud^ 
for yourself. I am quite of your opinion, thai 
his shows wHl be greatly crouded. There is n^ 
occasion for your going oft purpose to the housfe 
of Marcus iElius, fot y^u may do that business 
any time you meet him. As to the debt df 
TuUius, you will apply to Marcus Axianus, as 
you propose. You have brought the affair with 
Cosianus to a very happy termination. It gives 
me pleasure that you expedite, not only my bu- 
siness, but your own. I am very glad that you 
approve of my legation.. May heavens grai^ 
you to perform what you promise! For what 
can give me pleasure equal to the company of 
my friendS; though I am a little apprehensive of 

facing 
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facing the lady you ex£ept^? As soon as I have 
spoken with Brutus, I will write you an account 
of the conversation. I heartily wish a confirma^ 
tion of the news concerniog Plancus and Deci** 
II1U3 ^ I should be sorry if Sextus Pomp^ius 
should leave the fields laform me if you know 
any thing of Mundus. Having thus fully aar 
swered yours, yoifi are now to read my epistl^* 

The younger Quintus i^ccomp^nied m^ as far 
as PuteolL He is at present as wonderfijd a pa* 
triot as you would have me to believe Favooius 
and Asinius are. He had two motives for his 
complaisance to me, fijnst, that it might be known 
that he w^ in my company ; and secondly^ be- 
cause he wants to be reconciled to ftruCus and 
Cassias. But what is your opinion? fox w 
you are a frigid to the Othos, you must know 
our nephew tells me, that Julia intends to marry 
htm, a divorce being already resolved upon. 
My brother questioned me about the character 
she bore. As I was entirely ignorant of the 
motives of his inquiry, I told him, that I had 

heard 



^ This probably was a private joke between Cicero and At« 
ticusj whose wife perhaps aflected to take it amiss^ as we see in 
the close of the last Epistle^ that our author had shown bo 
much indifFerence at parting with her. 

^ Fk. That they had joined their anay in £ivour of ;tliec9B- 
■spirators. 

3 Lepidus, about this time, had offered him very great temif 
if he would disband his army, and return to Rome. 
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heard nothing about her, but concerning het 
person and family. But, resumed I, why do you 
inquire? Why, says he, she intends to marry 
my son. Though this shocked me, yet I told 
him, I did not think every thing the world said 
of her was true. Now, my brother's view is to 
be excused from parting with any thing to his 
son, for he thinks that this will not prevent the 
match on her part But I shall not be disap- 
pointed if our nephew is duped as usual. I beg 
you will inqure into this affair, as you may easily 
do, and let me know farther. 

What, I beseech you, is the meaning of this ? 
After this letter was sealed, the Formians, who 
supped with me, told me, that their friend Plan- 
cus* whom they had seen yesterday, the 5th, at 
Buthrotum, , was ignominiously dismissed; and 
that his slaves gave out, that the Buthrotians had 
forced him and his land-hunters to move out of 
the country — So much the better. But as you 
love me, let me know the whole of this affair. 



CICERCyS 



^ This Plancus was employed to divide some lands in ButhnK 
turn to the veterans^ and our author had applied to him in £k 
vour of the Buthrotians. 
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BOOK XVL 



EPISTLE I. 

Y ESTERDAY bciiig the 7th, I arrived at my 
house at Puteoli, and I write this as I am 
setting out to visit Brutus at Nesis\ But while 
I was at supper on the day I . arrived at Pute- 
oli, I received your letter from Eros. — ^What on 
the nones of July ^ ! I heartily wish that ven- 
geance 

^ This was a small island near Puteoli, where the younger 
Lucullus had a coantry*house. 

* The anti-republican Party had prevailed so far, that they 
got the name of the month Quintilis changed into that of July, 
which it retains to this day, and the advertisement of firutus's 
plays which were celebrated in his absence, intimated that they 
were to be performed the 7th of July instead of the 7th of 
Quintilis. 
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geance may overtake them. But if every morti- 
ficatiOB should trouble us, we must be troubled 
every moment And yet — ^What can be more 
scandalous than for the title July to be authorized 
by Brutus? Wdl, I cannot help saying again, 
never did I know any thing so shameful. But I 
beg you would let me know whether there be any 
truth in the report that the land-jobbers were 
routed at Buthrotum« Nay, I am told, that 
Plancus stopt neither night nor day, in his flight 
If it is so, I beg Mraertly you would inform me. 
I rejoice that mj journey meets with approba- 
tion. It cannot be surprisinj;, that the Dymss'* 
ans ^ infest the seas, now that they are driven 
from their possessions. Perhaps, it would be 
right in me not to embark. If I do, it will be 
most safe for me to sail along with Brutus. But 
if I mistake not, his ships are very small. I will^ 
however, inform ttiyself, and let you know to- 
morrow. I take the report about Ventidius to be 
the effect of terror. It its confidently affirmed, 
thatSextus Pompeius has surrendered. If this 
proves true, I perceive that we must be slaves, 
without having so much as a struggle for our li- 
berty. How so, you will wy ? I« nothing to be 
hoped from Pansa and hJB coUengue on the fint 

of 

* They formerly were pirates, and they bad tjeen setded by 
Poinpey at Dym«, a town in Achaia, bat were now tamed out 
pf their posiessioBs by Osar. 
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.of.jJ^nuQ^y* ^hidir boa^ is yain ai^ the froth 
uhicfe crowns their.pups or the dreams which they 
iaduigl^ asleep \ Th^t the two hundred and ten 
(hpuwnd sesterces will come very cpnveniently fQ r 
4efr^yii|g the expf^nces of my si^n^ Fpr Ovlus is 
lately poo^e from hin^) ajad ampn^t many other 
agreeable accounts, ^^^ts ipe it^now, that my sgoi 
has charged ^im to \^\\ ifm, that seventy- two 
thousand ^est^rces a y^^/r will dp more than defray 
his expence. He sayii that Xeno furnishes him 
sparingly, and with viei^U^leata time*. ,The money^ 
yoq^l^nthi^m alcove the rei^t oftl^t Qstate,. mus 
befHit tp th^ Urst year's ^cpount, ^hich compre*^ 
J^ei^s th(e c\:^Sfi^; of his journey .9 and aft^er t\f.^ 
Jl^ of; April t4Siall«W:WC9 Jnns:tbp eighty thpu- 
^aiyji a }f^j,yf,)^:^:kjhe jppo^ejit renlJ of my, e?- 
<»tp in, )4»e^ city, . . 1 9Mi0^,§e^ what f epafflite main- 
tefijai^s J fim »i\^w hm v)m^ he pome^ Jo fu>me, 
ibr I ,dft not m9»<m. that I ^h^ll be ftW^^to >ear 
;tyith fcisprop9Wd:n»oltfeer-ip-Jaw^ ^ I hfivg refu- 
sed Pindarus the farmer ;(>f t^ ii^^nue if^,pp^tive 
terms. 

Now 



^ Our author^ as we have already seeniiad tip very goo^'bij}* 
nioD, and his brother a far worse of Hirthis amd*- Pansa, ^o 
wereconsttlselectfor the next year.' ^' 

^ AU Ibis 18 private hutory^ and the partUwUrff .are not n^ 
to b^ oecgy^red. Of^ly H U pcohsi^^ t^t pur AVtfbor j^9d a 
wife la his eye fpjr jiis spp^ 

Voi.,ni. Y 
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Now you must understand the reason' why I 
' sent this express. Our' nephew promises to be- 
have like another Cato, and both he and his father 
have been soliciting me to answer to yofu for his 
good behaviour, but.upon condition, that you are 
not to trust him till you -try Kim. I shall give 
him a letter to you in conformity to his request, 

* but you are riot to mind ^ ahd I have sent you 
this lest y oil should thitofc that he has been able 
to niake any iifipression upoti me. May heavens 

^ grant him to perform what he promises, . which 
will give jby-to iis all! '' But I will say nothing 
farthei' t6 you. He leaves this place oh the ^th, 
that he may, a& he says,' on^ (fee 15th pay some 
"money, which is dfeiiiand^d'of him wth great 
" earnestness. By what I Aow'MTite,* you will be 
able to judge how you ought to answer toy letter. 

• I will write you farther by Eros when I slec Bru- 
tus. I am satisfied with the apology ctf^ Attica, 

" who is very dear to me, and I offer my compli- 
ments tb her and your wife. 



EPISTLE 11. 

On the loth I received tv^q letters from you, 
one by my own letter-carrier^ and another by 
that of Brutus. : You give us an accoiunt of the 
Buthrbtians, Very different from what we had in 
this country. But we must'jput up with that as 

* well 
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well as with many •other things. I have sent 

back Eros sooner than I intended^ both that I 

mi^thave somebody to pay Hortenlshisj and be* 

cause he says, that herappointed to pay t^he nlo- 

«ey to the commissioners of the ; treasury on tiiie 

1^th\. As to Hortensius, his demands kre tery 

impudent;. For there is nothirig. due to him but 

from the third payment, which i^ixtid : be made* o^ 

the 1st of August, and mo^tbf that payment has 

been made before- it became due; i With -regard 

\to PubliUus, I think, the draft I ^am :tb: giv^ 

hija will be answered, upon sight, as soon ee&it 

-becomes due*. But when you see bow much 

I have given up. of my own right, » iwben oCthrefc 

thousand pounds !which was' due to htm^ :I^ paid 

foioi: hundred thousanfi aesterces ih;peady mo»ey, 

land am to.givb hiin drafts for the rest, you itti*y 

•endeavour, if yoii think [proper^ to prevail iWth 

kxto to accept b£ siicka timfe farith£ pietybfieiA'Of 

1 Ori^, Eqmlitus. We are in the dark, as to this passage.* 
These equites were the monied men of Rome^ and possibly 
PubliUus, or some of Cicero's creditors, had given them a 
.^^aft uppn hin», , ,.- *:'•.' J'^ •■•['.. ..•! -,7; ! • 

. .• 2 I hay^ translated. this yf^ry<SffereptiLf fr!^.Moii9i§ar;M<iD- 
ga^lt^^Jt appears to,jpae,.as,if <^evh^lf;of\tbe Q¥?ipie3^;jiBfieixlan^ 
\tionQd9:Jb4d. beeq pai4 in c^sjiiy whioh ^QiAl^a.wa^ no* obHgbd 
j^tr\ct}]f ..to.Jjave ^cl^ne^., sjnd th^t. h^ ."^m -tA/ ^;ft^ ^fm . ikats 
or assignments for the remainder. And^l,^ |ftvo^lcJht€l\afi^d 

of Pti^liu? was,.,that,^lie.ini^^Q0(t;r|)ftc9i>ligR^i^Q€iv^^ ^o^ 

. '^ooshona.timeu^^., . .-./,-, , ..-i r'Mfivf ui .-//otic ^Vl;::;^ 
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tbwe drafts, as may suit my conveniency, especi- 
ally as I hare given up so much of what I might 
have iBsisted upon by law. . But my dear, dear 
Atiicus^ y^u see how I can coax when I have an 
eiid to answer. I beg, while you are at Rome, that 
^ou will manage, direct and govern all my af- 
fyk$ without my being concerned in them in tlie 
l^ast For though in the main^ my other funds 
:ftii8ver pretty exactly \ yet it often happens^ that 
iroes dedbtors are not so punctual. Should any 
ih\9g of this kind happen, let my credit be your 
^t^ aad oniy consideration. You are not only 
;f§:bqrrow meaey, but to sedi my effects to sup-* 
p^rt it, sfaouU t\s&re be .occasion. 
[ Bnutus was greatly delighted with your letter. 
.F^sooti after, i received it, I spent several hours 
v^ith him at Neisrs. He seemed. qpite pleased 
yfi^ .Terens^ and e^prest iiimself to be more 
'iOUUged to Accins, the author of the piece, than 
.tft)c&ntony, the president at the play. Now, my 
opinion is, that the more public joy that is ex- 

^Z'' \^'^.l'^ '^ ; ^ '.•^". ; " : \ V^^^^ 

^ I have likewise differed from Monsieur Mongatllt iti the 
-«Aiiflgi<tf^lft6fl^&i(jijfe;'^*-^^'l^ ^udmquam enim 

.^jftda ^A ^VipifflAMtvtt i^'^mipm: A^ht«h hb translates/ Je 
iliibetjmi^ d&f^d^;fkHis eemrn^ met debilihrs poufrcijent ne 

loi friltii«'%s»fi^j{<teft^fectf 4)f Aafrasl^aBvltis^ 'exhibited at 
Xratuft*s shows, ia which many strokes agahiit tytaiiiiy* Wrc 
greatly applauded by tlie pe&pl9. 
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pressed, the greater ought to be our indig^atJon; 
and grief, that the Roman people should eoiploy 
their hands in applauding theajtrical exhibitions- 
rather than in defending their country. Their f 
applauses, I imagine, H^ill have the effect of pro-j 
yoking our enemies to hasten the execution joff^ 
their villainous measures. But let them grieve, jt 
matters not from what causO; provided they, 
have cause to grieve. 

I am pleased with your telling, me, that my re* 
solution is approved of every day more and more; 
and I am impatient to hear farther from you on 
that subject, for I have heard various opinions 
respecting it. This was the reason why I was so 
long in coming to any final resolution^ But as I 
am now in a manner goaded oat of Italy, I thinjk 
of embarking at Brundusium ; for it would be 
both more easy and more practicable for me to 
avoid the enemy's troops, than the pirates who 
are said to infest those coasts. This day I look 
for Sestius, but I do not yet hear of his arrival. 
Cassius is here with his little squadron. After I 
have seen him to-morrow I intend to go to Pom 
peii, and then to Aculanum. You know the rest 
of my rout. 

I am not disappointed in what you. tell me of 
Tutia. I am as easy as you are about that affair 
of iEbutius, to whicli I give no credit. 1 have 
(only because you desired me) written to Plan- 
cus and Oppius. Perhaps, when you have read my 

letter 
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letter td them, foil will hot think it necessary to 
deliver it' For as all they h^ve' done is done on 
your account^, I am afraid, they will think my 
letter unnecessary; at least, it may appear so to 
Gppius, whom 1 kriow to be your intimate friend- 
But you are to dc/ iti that as you think proper. 
Yott give me great pleasure by informing me, 
that you are to paSs the winter inEpirus, provided 
you are there before the time which you yourself 
have presCribied for my returning to Italy, Writ6 
to me as often as you can ; when you have no- 
thing of importance to write, 'yoti may trust your 
letter to any accidental conveyance; hut send 
me every thing that is of importance express by 
one of my domestics. If I arrive safe at Brun- 
dusium^, the wotk projected oil the plan of Hera- 

elides, 

^ I again differ m^ Moosieur Mopgault in his translatioA 
of tbis passage. The original is. Cum enim tua caussafecerint 
omnia, which, h^ translates^ Comme ils ontfait pour vous tout 
ce que vous souhaitez, 

^ I read the original with Monsiear Moi^ault^ Sed notentur 
eclogarii quot (vip. e^logarios yj ,hnt 1 differ with him in trans-i 
l^tln^, eclogariiji les plus hea^x endroits. Neither he^ nor any 
of the numerous commentators upon this passage have reflect- 
ed, that it appears by the end of the 14th epistle of the preceding 
book, that it wascustomaiy with Atticus to mark the exception- 
able passages of our author's compositions ^i^h a red pencil^ 
and I can see no absurdity in applying that passage to this one« 
since the works nientioned in both are the same, nor in sup- 
posing our author to desire his firiend to take the sense of any 
favourable company^ who might be at his bous^^ upon thps^ 
p^sages. 
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dides, I\wiir span begin. I have sent you my 
treatise^ concerning glory. You will therefore, 
bestow upon it the care which you usually do; 
on ij^ other compositions. But let the excep-. 
tionable passages be marked, and when you have. 
got in company suitable auditors, Servius may, 
read them, but only while they are exhilarated 
with wine. I am greatly delighted with them, 
myself, but I rather wish you were so. Again 
^nd again, farewel 



EPISTLE III. 

JL COME at last to answer yo.ur lett$r ; and you, 
must know that I think you have acted wisely ia 
meeting with Antony at Tibur, in seeming to. 
agree with all his measures, and even returning 
him your thanks ; for your observation is just, 
that we must forfeit our liberty sooner than our 
property. Your telling me that you are more 
and more in love with my Treatise* upon Old Ai^e, 
inspires me with additional . ardour to writQ 
You say, that you hope Eros will not con>e 
without some small present, and I am glad that 
you have not been disappointed in that respect. 
Meanwhile, the work I have sent you is the same 

you 

1 Orig, O Tite si quid ego. These are the first words of 
that treatise. 
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you sat^r before, but more correct, and I send 
you the original copy corrected and improved in 
ihany passages* When you have got it hand- 
30meiy transcribed, you may redd it in private 
to yoqr guests; but as you love me, put them in 
good humour, by a liberal entertainment, l^st 
they discharge all thpir spleen at ypu in ill nature 
lagainst me. 

1 hope the accounts I have of my son are true; 
I will know all about that affair of Xeno, when 
I am upon the spot ; meanwhile, I cannot think 
he has acted either indolently or unhandsomely. 
I will take your advice concerning Herodes; and 
I shall inform myself of what you mention, by 
3aufeiu8 a;nd Xeno. I am glad that you receivedi 
iHne letter about our nephew, which I sent j<m 
}iy the express, 90oner than that which I seirii 
you by him6elf.~You would not, however, have 
i^een imposed upon*— but it fe as well as it is. — 
I long to know what he said to you, and you to 
himf — Both of you, I suppose, went on in your old 
way. But I am in hopes to receive an account 
of that in the letter I am to get by Curing, who 
though he is in himself amiable and dear to me, 
is become doubly so, through your recommenda-^ 
tion. — So much in answer to your letter, 

I am now to acquaint you with what I am sen- 
sible is unnecessary for me to write, yet write it 
I must, I am shocked with a great many cir- 
cumstances in niy levying Italy ; and indeed, the 
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chief is, rfly b6itig separated from you, I dread 
likewise the fatigues of the voyage, which become 
neither my age nor dignity, and the unfavour- 
able crisis, in which 1 am to set out I leate rny 
country in peace, to return to jt in war ; and I 
spend, in rambling abroad, the time I might 
spend in my retired villas, which are elegantly 
built, and delightfully situated. — Biit on the other* 
hand, I comfort myself with the thoughts that I 
shall either be of service to my son, or be 
able to judge how far he is capable of improve- 
ment ; and in the next place, with the hdpes of 
seeing you according to your promise* Should 
that happen, I shall think that every thing goe* 
well with me. 

But above all things I am vexed with the 
thoughts of the debt I leave behind me; for 
though I have settled the funds for discharging 
it, yet the money owing to me by Dolabella, 
makes part of it, and I feel so uneasy on my being 
unacquainted with the circumstances of those on 
whom he has given me assignments, that this, 
beyond my other concerns, gives me pain. It 
wjBts I think not amiss in me to write in plain terms 
to Balbus, desiring him to assist me in case it 
should happen that those assignments should not 
answer; and I have likewise begged the favour of 
you to speak to him, if any such thing should 
happen ; you will therefore^ if you please, talk 

to 
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to hrm„ especially as you are to set out foi^ 
Epirus. 

I write this as I am preparing to embark at 
Pompeii, in three ten-oared gallies. Brutus is 
still at Nesis and Cassius at Naples* If you are 
in love with Dejotarus, are you not so witj^ 
Hieras^ likewise, who ever since Blaesamius waited 
upon me, has neither spoken to our friend Sextus, 
nor to any of us> though he had express orders 
to do nothing but by his advice. — I feel desirous, 
though at this distance, to caress^ my Attica, so 
dearly do I value the compliments she sent me 
in your letter. You will therefore return her 
many acknowledgments on my part, and the same 
to Pilia. 



EPISTLK 



^ This is ironical, and alludes to a contract which thisHiera* 
and Blaesamius, who were agents for Dejotarus, bad made in 
the name of their master for a large sum of money he was to 
pay to Antony upon his restoring to him the lesser Armenia^ 
which had been taken from him by Caesar. 

* Orig. Suaviare, w^ich being a childish word, I bare trans- 
lated it accordingly ; nor is there any absurdi^ in those two 
great men, Atticus and our author, adopting the language ai 
fondness upon such an occasion. 
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EPISTLE IV. 

As I told you yesterday, or perhaps not till to- 
day, (for our nephew said he would be two days 
upon the road) I was at Nesis on the 8th, where 
I saw Brutus. What pain did the nones of July 
give him ! It was amazing to see how much he was 
shocked. He therefore told me he would dispatch 
an order to Rome, that the advertisement of the 
hunting diversions, which were to be exhibited 
the day after the Apolinarian games, should be 
deferred to the 12th of Quintilis- While I was 
there Libo arrived, and told us that Philos Pom- 
pey, and Hilarius, his own freedman, were ar- 
rived with a letter from Sextus Pompeius to the 
consuls, if indeed they deserve that name^ ; and 
he read to us a copy of it, upon which I gave 
my opinion. There were some inaccuracies in the 
style, but in other respects, it was written with* 
much propriety and moderation : I only recom- 
mended that as the letter was addressed to the 
consuls only, the superscription should be added, 
" To the praetors, tribunes of the commons, and 
the senate," for fear the consuls should not pub- 
lish a letter which was directed to them alone. 

Now 

» .Bec^us^ they were not duly chosen^ but nominated by 
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Now, they told us that Sextus Pompeius had 
been at Carthage with a single legion, and that he 
received the news of Caesar's death the very day 
on which he took Borea ; that when the city was 
taken the news occasioned wonderful f ejoicingsr^ 
a general change ip the public sentiments, and ^ 
resort to him from all quarters, but that be him* 
self was returned to join the six legions which hd 
bad left in the farther Spain- He had however 
acquainted Libo by a letter that he would hear 
of no terms unless his own palace was restored 
to him. The whole of his proposcils consisted m 
his demanding, that all the generals who at pre* 
sent command the armies, in whatever (|uarter^ 
they reside, should resign their commands. Thifr 
is all I thi ik that I have learnt of Sextuft. 

I endeavoured, but without effect, to gBtin 
some information respecting the Buthrotians. 
Some say that the land-hunters are routed*. — 
Others that Plancus has run away from them^ 
after receiving a sum of money, I am conse- 
quently apprehensive that I must remain^ igi>o- 
rant how that matter stands, unless I very soon 
get a letter. My joufney to Brundusium, of 
which I had some doubts, seems now to be quite 
stopti for I am told that Antony's troops are 
upon their march that way. As to the voyage 
from hence, it will be dangerous to sail alone, 
and I will therefore sail in company with others. 
I perceive Brutus is in more forwardness for his 

departure 
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iteparture Iban I tieard of. For DomiduB Jmms 
widi him a good 6quadroii, and the vessels of 
Sestius Lucilifttius, and others are in very good 
-eo^ditioa. As to Cagsiusfs fieet; which i& indeed 
)Bi fine one, it can be of no service to me bejbnd 
*he Strcights of Sicily. I am vexed that Brutuis 
eeewis not at all disposed to hasten his voyage. 
In the iiwt plaoe he will wait, till he hears that 
4iifi cahiS)itiom '« Rome at»6' finished. In the 
amvX place, go €|;r as I understemd, he will sail 
-very alowly, and stop at a j^efeat many places. 
But I think it i^be^er to sail slowly, than not to 
aailaitaa And yet, afiierr have set out, I^hall 
Jbe mow aMe to det^mihe how I am to act. 'We 
ishall have the Etesian winds.' - 

I \ . . ) EPISTLE V. ' ' 

iiflWTu* 4»«i(iw lookiAg out fbr a letter froiii 
j^U^and I giVfekim the firstnews of the succ^iS's 
-of AttiasVFeilBUs; >He thodght that a play'lj.ti- 
jdtM Bfytys feaid Ibeen' acted. 'But it wa* aeii^- 
*aWy>ekpeote*j thkt? an erttemininent, represehWd 
• itt'iiBi*atioft of ^the^ Greeks,' would riot attract 
*^oiidfed a&iii^iice. This vi^as no more than I 
U^^r^Hendedj fw you know what opinion I have 
of Greek! ^itays. ■ 

ii'- N&wljrfttjt inform you of adfcumstance more 
itttercitihgto'us^rtian'any tfringelse can be. ' Our 

-nn.i.; i;^..o-.h ,o)- ■.::,: ...: .•: <^- • nephew 
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nephew has been with me ;foi* ierecal liays^ and 
had I desired it, h^ would havabeQii longer; but, 
SQ long as he st^id, yoU cannot imagitie how much 
Iw^s charrjied wjtb hiin in every respect, espe- 
cijaUy. upon the point pi which we wcue rdost 
doubtful. His ;Sentinients aire eaatirely changed 
by tl^e. works which I' was then composing; by 
the repeatc4.fionyersatiQn, and the rules I laid 
down to him, SO; that for the futurey'his condiict 
in. piublic matters wiU be regulated by your 
wi^jjes. He did, not mer^y assure, but lie con- 
vin(;ei4.ine, of this, and be was (exlreittely earnest 
i^ith me .^Oj undjertak^ fo^ liim to* you^ that be 
w^uldyetdq crfdjl4;. to i)S: all.; Mfiaawhile, he 
does not desire to be trusted nt fir^t sight j' bift 
that, upon proving him, you will give him your 
affection. 

Had I not been, thorpughjy convinced, had I 
not been entirely satisfied, that he will perse- 
vere, I would.i)pt haye talcei)' tbQ,^e|> I iamnow 
to.a^cquaintyou of... Youmif^^ jcpow; ;|;Ganied 
the young, Bftaa to Brutus, wh^^ ^M^ fSo 'con- 
vinced of his. sincerity;^ was 30 p^Siuade^ pf-tbe 
.tr>ath of what I write, that ijg defcUned to tfekie 
me as a security for Jiia.itfqture behi^yiour. 
Brutus^ amidst the caresses- he -b^stowedt upon 
him, mentioneil you most affect^oitately^ and 
at parting embraced him widi tendepioss- ! ) For 
this reason, though it would jjemotfi .prop^ for 
. me to compliment, tlmn to entrefit^ yau, yet ed- 
treat you I do, that if hitherto, through his un- 
experienced 
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^experienced age,, his cliaracter has been too much 
marked by levities and inconsistencies, you will 
noMT look upon him as thoroughly reformed, 
a«d be assured, that your authority will greatly, 
if not effectually, contribute towards fixing him 
in his present honourable sentiments. 

I tdok many opportunities to mention to Brutus 
T»iywidhto sail along with him, but he did not 
seem so desirous of it as I imagined he would be, 
I believe' he was sQmewhat Undetermined, ^nd 
$0, indeed, he was, chiefly on account of his 
plays. But tipon returning to my house,' Cn»us 
Lucceius, who is very intimate with Brutus, told 
me, he was very dilatory, not that he had changed 
his resolution, but.thathe wai still waiting to see 
what might happen. For this reason, I am in 
.flome doubt ^whether I shall go to Venufeift, and 
there wait the movements of Antony's troops, 
ftnd if, as some people thia'k, they are not to 
inftrch that way, I will go to Hydruntum. But 
if I am .safe neither way,:I will return hither. 
You, perhaps, think 1 am not serious, but may 
I perish, if any thing detains me but yourself. 
Well may you avert your face, for indeed^ I 
blush at what I say. How aptly has Xepidus 
appointed the days for examining the auspices, 
and bow exactly do they coincide with the time 
when I propose to return. I am greatly encou- 
raged by your letter to be gone. I wish I could 
' see you there. But let thatbe as is most convenient 
^^^y^"- • L expect 
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I expect a letter fro,ip.Nepo&. What! is he 
who thinks that mai^npr of writing, in which I 
chiefty pride, ^ot fit to he are^id, becogje so very 
foDil of ^ly writings? You s^y, that he is next 
to the chief of all writers- Perojit fl>e to return 
the complimenti f^nd §Ay» that, as Nireus was 
fieconpl to .Aichiltes ip h^ftuty, so yoM ccwe next 
to ^jT^pos ip the most Qoished gme^s of cran^- 
sitiofi^ /There is »p ooUecitiow jrf my letters. 
But Tyro has. ^bout ^yeivty of th§rti, aad you 
can furiii^h B/^p xtwfQ, Jnmst Igolcoyer, and 
correct them, apd th^ithpy may he jwhUsbed. 

EPISTIiE VL: 

X AM DOW come to Sica's hoiiss «t j^ibo ; after 
^a V0f!^age less expeditious tiiaa pddastot, for as 
the jseaaon- winds did nc^; Mow, we were obliged, 
for the xuDfit part, to ply oar <^ar8/ It happ«aed 
luckily enough, that of the two bays, that of 
Pactum, . and that of Vibo, whiisb vife were to 

'^ ^ pass 

,^.The spirit of this passage only can he e;]^pr^se4 in toleri- 
ble Englsh. The original is as follows : ^iipidus ille meorum, 
y«i ca, quibus maxime yxv^iou, h^enda non puiet? Tit ais, par 
MiMtft^fa, Tu vtro0et(iA i^M i9: ilk: quidem at^ififvfs. Oof author 
alkdee to tha fellowii^ line^ ^f {fo«ier« 

The Nepot meant was Cornelius^ the historian* 
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p«d&, we bad ^ mitid full in our backs m bol^« 
I flierefiwre Qaimc, upon the «ghth day of my 
voyage, from Pompeii to'Sica^'s house, after stop- 
I^Bg one -^ay at Velia, where I have been often 
so agreeably entertained fey out friend Thal«a; 
and indeed, considering that he was from home. 
I «ouki not have been trea*led more politely. 
Upon*thc 24th, I came to Sica's house, where I 
live as if I were at my own ; I have, therefore, 
spent tinotber day here. Dnt when I s'hall arrive 
at Rbegium, before I venture lapon tlie long seas, 
I must consider, whettier I on^t to go to Patres 
in a transport vessel, or in my light gallies di- 
i^cfly to Leucopetra of Tarentum, and from 
thence to Corcyra ; and if I make use of a trans* 
port vessel, whether I shall not sail directly to 
Gf»eece, <m* Sf st to Syraeuse. W^en I arrive at 
Rbegium, I will w^lie to you %ow I proceed; 

Bat, indeed,, my deadest Atticus, I often put the 
question, Of what 'avail will this voyage prove to 
me*^ Why am I not with my Atticus? Why 
lose the sight of my lovely villas, the most beauti- 
ful an «.li Itely?^-But enough and too much of this. 
— Why, my Atticas, um I not with thee ? What 
do I fly ? Dimger.^ If I mistake not the danger 
is at present over. But I must encounter it^ 
when Lreturn by your advice; because you write 
me, that the public approves of my voyage, pro- 
vided I return by the first of January, as I most 
oertainly shall endeavour to do ; for I would 

Vol. hi. Z prefer 
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prefer danger at Rome, to safety at your be« 
loved Athens. Meaowhile, be you upon the 
watch till we see what turn affairs will take; and 
either write to me, or let me see you in person, 
which would give me much greater joy. But 
enough upon this subject. 

I hope you will not take it amiss, that I recom* 
mend once more to you what I know you have 
more at heart than I have mysel£ I solemnly 
conjure you to settle and payoff my debts. I 
have left you ample resources, but they must be 
carefully looked after, so as that the coheirs of 
Cluvius may be paid for that house by the first 
of Sextilis. You will take care to settle with 
Publilius. As I have taken no advantage of the 
law, he ought not to press me too much, but I 
am very desirous that he should be made quite 
easy. What shall I say to you in regard to Te- 
rentia ? Let her, if possible, be paid, even be- 
fore what I owe her becomes due. If, as I hope 
you are, you are soon to be in Epirus, I beg that 
you will make provision for the debt for which 1 
stand engaged^ nay^ that you will settle and pay 
it off before you leave Italy. But enough, and I 
am afraid you will think, too much of these 
matters, 

I am now to give you an instance of my heed- 
lessness. I have sent you my Treatise upon 
Glory, but I have prefixed to it the introduction 
to my third Academic ; which happefed through 

my 
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my having by me a collection of introductions, 
from which I make choice of one when I set 
about any work. Therefore, while I was at Tus- 
culanum, forgetting that I had already made use 
6f that introduction, I prefixed it to the book I 
sent to you; but as I was perusing my Academics, 
while I was on ship-board, I perceived my mis* 
take. • I therefore, instantly scribbled out a new 
introductioDf^hich I have sent to yo\i, and which 
you may prefix in the room of the other. My 
compliments to Pilia, and to my very dear, 
charming Attica. 



EPISTLE VIL 

^tLfter setting sail frqm Leucopetra, for I em* 
barked therefor Greece the l6thof Sextilis, I sailed 
about thirty*six miles, and I was then forced back 
to Leucopetra by a strong south wind. While I 
remained there, waitmg for a fair wind, I was 
entertained in the house of our friend Valerius, 
with pleasure and freedom.' $ome of the most 
distinguished inhabitants of Rhegium came thi- 
ther directly from Rome, and amongst them the 
landlord of our friend Brutus, whom he left at 
Naples, with tiie important Hie ws of the edict of 
Brutus and Cassius, and that there would be a 
very full meeting of the senate the first of Sep- 

Z S tember ; 
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tember ; tlnat Brutus aud Casaius had issued let« 
ters to all the members of the consular or pre^ 
torian rank, requiriog their attendance d^at day; 
that Antony^ it was generally hoped, would sub- 
mit; that matters would be compromised; that 
our friends might return to Rome ; and that I was 
wanted and blamed. 

Upon this news, I entirely dropt the thou^ts 
of proceeding any farther in tpy voyage, io which, 
indeed^ I never embarkfd with pleasure. But 
Up<Ki reading your letter, I own I was astooii^ied 
at the sudden change iii your senjbiments ; thou^ 
I supposed, that you had your reasons for what 
you wrote. For, granting that you did not per- 
suade, that you did not corape} me to undertake 
this voyage, you certainly approved of it, upon 
condition that I should * return to Rome by tlj^e 
first of January ; and thiis, while I was to beabsent 
from Rome in tiie time of danger^ I returned 
when danger blazed with the greatest fury. But 
that measure, though not quite prudent, is not, 
however, to be charged entirely spoil you. In 
the first place, because it was the result of my 
own opinion^; and in die next, because, granting 
you had been my sole adviser, a friend is an^- 
i^werable only for his good indention in the ad-* 
vice he gives. 

I cannot, however, sufficiently bonder at the 

following passage <if your tetter; ^* Return the% 

you say, you who are so desirous of a glorious 

, ' ^ death, 
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deatlv return, for why skouid yo« abandoa your 
country?" What! did I abaadon her? Were 
you of that opinion i^'heo we parted ! You^ 
who not only consented to, but approtved of, my 
departure. Yovt ga on in a sttll more reproach^ 
ful strain, ^^ I wiab, you sayy that ycu would 
drawmQ uf an apology^ setting fevtb the necessity 
of your conduct*" How, my Attieus^ can lay 
conduct staad in iteed of an apologyy eafiBcially 
to }iK)ii: who so cordiaUy racoosoiaend it? For my 
own part^* I otti not against composing ftu<eh an 
It^iotogy to those who opposed and dusuaded my 
kavifig Italy«~-rYet after all, have Inert: dropt 
that design; then what occasba have 1. to apolot 
gize ? Perhaps you will teil me that my dropt 
ptog it idSQipUes iickkness of cbaracteor* But let 
me tell yofu, that of all the numerous autboiB 
who have treetedi that subject,, no man of aeiifle 
has affirmed a change of resolution to he fickJiet 
nessw ' - 

Youi then proceed, '^ Had the ease beeo that 
of our friend Ph<Bdrus^ it had fieeisr easy to have 
made an apology for him, but what can we say 
as the csise is your's?" A measure, thisrefere, 
thait does not come up to all the rigour of Sto- 
idsm, must be flagitious and seandaknis because 
it i^ mtne. I wish that had always, been your 
way of thinking. In tins case,, as in aU others, 

I would 

^ He was an Epicurean, 
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I would have appealed to you as to another 
Cato^ for the rectitude of my conduct But your 
expression, in the close of your letter^ is the most 
stinging of all. ** For, you say, our friend Bru* 
tus is silent'' Meaning, (for I can find no other 
meaning in your words) that he does not pre- 
sunie to give advice to one of my age, and I 
will fairly give you my reasons for thinking so. 

Brytus, who with his squadron lay at the mouth 
of the river Heletes, came immediately on foot 
to Velia, which is about three miles, as soon as 
he understood of my landing there. Immortal 
gods ! how overjoyed he was at my return, or 
rather at my detention. He then gave a full vent 
to all he had concealed before, which puts me 
in mind of your expression, " For our friend 
Brutus is silent" Above all things, he regretted 
wy being absent from the senate the 1st of Sex- 
tiliSf He extolled Piso to the skies, and express 
sed great pleasure in my having, on two occa- 
sions, escaped reproach. The chief was that, by 
my departure, I seemed to abandon the public, 
because I thought the commonwealth desperate ; 
and indeed, many with tears have daily pressed 
me with a similar charge, whom I could not con- 
vince of my returning by the Ist of January, 
Brutus, and all his company, which was very nu- 
merous, expressed themselves to be highly pleased 
that I had escaped the second subject of re- 
proach, which was a general belief that I was 

gone 
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gon6 to see the Olympian games. Had this be- 
lief been well grounded, no step could, at any 
time, have been more reproachful, but at this, 
it would have been quite indefensible. For my 
part, I cannot sufficiently express my obligations 
to the wind which saved me from such a load of 
infamy. 

Sudi are'the political reasons which I offer for 
my return, and they must be owned to be strong 
and weighty. But no reason had a greater weight 
than what you hint at in another of your letters. 
" If you.oVe any money, you say, take c^re to 
have sufficient resources for paying it, for die ap- 
prehension of public commotion is so strong, 
that you cannot imagine how hard it is to borrow 
money." I read this letter when I was in the 
midst of the waves, nor could I possibly conceive 
iany other way of taking the care you recommend, 
but by managing my own affaifs tn pefs^j But 
enough of this; the rest when we meet ^ -' » 

Brutuis showed me Aiitbnyi^ edicJt,- aftd tb^fr 
answer to it, which I think is veify ficffely <lrawn 
up; but I own myself at a toss t*^ d;<im:eiv€ what 
purpose those edicts can serve, or what: is theit 
meaning; nor da I intend, as Bt*utus supposed,' 
by thus returning, to take any lead in public 
matters. For what can I, or aaiy man do ? Shew 
me the senator who supported Piso? Did he re- 
turn to th^ senate next day? But I amtold> that 

at 
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Vt my yeftrs, a nma is not at liberty te ga iaf out 
of the road to his grave. 

But whf^t, I pray you, is ki the newdl had fvom^ 
Brutus, who told me that your wife was^afflkted 
witha paraly tie disorder, and he delivered your ietn 
ter to him for his authority ? Thisgai^ meaensii)te 
concern, though Brutus, at the same time, tedid 
me, you expressed in your letter a hopethaii she 
was recovering. Pray express to her my siodfrfBl 
wishes for her recorrery,, and. for the w^Ifiure MS 
my deanest Attica I write this tha 19tfaaashqi« 
board, as I approach near to Pou^etl 



wi L I4 . let you know the day pf . my .projjosi^d 
arrival ifitRom^, wh^n I k^ovf it mfys^lf. . J, nm^ 
wait for ipy heavy hi^ggagj^)WbichiiBitpwo||rfFPfl» 
AoAgiUa, t^nd^^ijf domestics ^irc ,^ea-sick. The 
first of thi^'imoq^th i9 the evening,. I had 9* letter 
from Opt^yiaAus^ . who has in qontefii^atiea 
«aight3t proj^^» /.Xtis oygit at all s^rpIising that 
^he has gained' Qver tqt bis 4^ig^9^ the veterans 

.•.';•... of 



^ Tlie last letter was wrote In Aogtist; this m the begmniAg 
of NoTenibftr -, and ia the inteaaediate time our author^ on 
the 1st of Septembefji pronounced his first Philippic in the ^e^ 
nate at Rome, 
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ef VC^iliiHim amd Calatia, for be pres each fiv^ 
hiii^dred dedarid; and be^intentis la irisit all the 
^ler colonies. There cam be noi ddubi that bb 
views are to act as commaader m chief in a war 
9%^ins^ AntcMiy; and tbierefare J foresee tlaatr hos- 
tUHie$ will commenee isk a few day& But what 
pwty an) I to follow? CoBdider what a name 
Oet^VidBus ha& assumed ; aad think, of bis^youth ; 
meanwhile he neqduires to have a secret confe* 
iseoce with me at Capua, ov in its rfcinity. it 
is reaUj chHdish if he imaginsa that suck a con^ 
ferehee can be kept a secret,, sisul I wcote to him 
thfut it: neid^er wu* necessary bop poractijcable 
HifikmessieaQgf^ to me wis one CaerehaaofVolia^ 
t'erfd, wfaoisiotinmte.withhiiB^ and told nue^that 
Antfoay wnus adviincing. wilh» the fegion; ofi the 
M^iid9?Aiwapisi Roine, tha/t he had laid the 
roi»iidpttl ciitaiearucKlercoiktrihuiian, and that his 
troops were marching m. aiilitary ond^er. Oeta^ 
vianus wanted to know my opinion, whether he 
ought to advance to Rome, with his three thou- 
sand veterans, or maintsiiisr Capua against Antony, 
or march towards the three Macedonian legions> 
w]>o are adTaacing aloag the $bore of the Adri- 
atic, ai^d who,, be ba&gQodre^aQii to believ-^ are 

ia 

' It lies near tf>Capua,upon thS'riv€r VuitBraMs, aodfCdfUn 
]ie$ about seven miles to the northward of it. 

■* This celebrated legion was so called from a kind of a crest 
whicb tteywore resembling d ferft. 
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in his interest For, according to Ceecina, they 
refused the money offered them by Antony^ atid 
after severely upbraiding him, left him while he 
was haranguing them* 

To make short, Octavianus offers to be our 
leader, and he depends upon my not abandoning 
him* I have taken upon me to advise him to ad* 
vance to Rome ; for, in my opinion, be will there 
find the inferior classes, and, if he stands to 
what he promises, even the men of property and 
principle in his interest. My Brutus, where are 
you ? What an opportunity are you losing r This 
is an event, which, if I did not precisely foresee, 
I partly conjectured. And now I apply for your 
counseL Shall I ceme to Rome, or remain here, 
or, for security, shall I fly to Arpinunk I pre^ 
fer Rome, lest upon any emergency, I should be 
wanted. Relieve me therefore in this ; for never 
was I in greater perplexity. 



EPISTLE IX. ' 

1 HAVE, in one day, received two letters from 
Octavianus, who now importunes me to repair 
instantly to Rome, where he promises to act un* 
der the authority of the senate. My answer to 
him was, that the senate cannot (and I believe 
so really) be assembled before the first of Ja- 
nuary. He adds, " I will be directed by you*** 

In 
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In short, he insists, and I evade. I cannot trust 
his youth ; I am ignorant of his intentions, nor 
will I take a step without your friend Pansa. I 
am afraid of Antony's prevailing. I am unwil- 
ling to leave the sea-coast ; and I dread lest any 
glorious measure should be executed in my ab- 
sence. Varro dislikes the boy's conduct; but I 
do not He has a well-appointed army, and he 
may join with Decimus Brutus. He. proceeds 
, openly, musters his troops at Capua, and pays 
them regularly. Now I see a wkr is inevitable, 
and at hand. Write me your opinion of all this. 
I am surprised that my letter-carrier, who left 
Rome the first of this month, should return with- 
out any letter from you. 



EPISTLE X. 

Un the 7th, i came to my house at Sinuessa* 
A report was that day current, that Antony was 
to remain at Casalinum. I therefore have altered 
my resolution, and I proceed directly to Rome by 
the Appian road. He might easily have come up 
with me ; for he is said to be a second Caesar in 
activity. Therefore, at Minturiiae I strike off 
towards Arpinum, intending to-morrow, the flth, 
to lie at Aquinum or Arcanum. Now, my At- 
ticus, give your whole attention to this aflfair; 
for it is of great importance to me. I have the 

choice 
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choiee oS three thiiirgs before me ; to retnaiB at 
Arpinixm, to adipaiice {MstimeVy or to go quite t^ 
Some. I wiU do as yoa direct^ but joa timst 
send your directkm without delay^ i am knpa* 
ttest tott a letter frosn you. Dated the S&^ from 
my house atSinuessa in the morning; 



EPISTLE XL 

v/N the 5 th, I received from ymi two fetters, 
the one dated the first of this ' month, jtnd the 
otheY the d!ay before. 'Ti9 begfn, therefore, with 
the' oldest I am glad you Kke my oration, and 
perceive you have transptented its flowers, which, 
in my eye, flourish more fair, through your ap- 
probation ; for I dread those little red dashes of 
your's. You are in the right as to Sica; but it 
was with difficulty that I contained ' myself. I 
»haff therefore ntana^e so, as to give no oflence 
either tb Sica, or Septimia, only that our poste- 
rity inay know, in a stile no way skrca'stic\ that 

he 

. .^ Or^. /^0^XiMi^/i0fMrZ4i<»St(ttW3aafan|0Qs ««lirisj^> b»t 
•$bere seema to be a conniptien ia the read^ng». ^ich« perhaps^ 
ought to he. Sine stih Luciltiano ; the matter alluded to here» 
relates to a passage in our author's second PliiKppic, in which 
lie reproaches Antony, for marpyirig'aiid haviog <:hildfeB by 
the. daughter of this Fad&til, who haot beexia slave; siotiiens 
appears to have beeu- a^ connection between hiia> and Sica, and 
Septimia, who were our author's friends. 
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he liad childrea by the daughter of Caius 
Fadius ; aod I wish I covild dee the day, whea 
that oratioa should become 50 public as to find 
its miy ev€n into the house of Sica\ But before 
we caa jsee that, wc mustsee the times of the last 
triumvirate restored^; as I li^e, your joke is ex*^ 
oellrei^. 

Be sure to read nay work to Sextjurs, and let me 
know his <ipiaioii of it 1 for I Talue it more than 
thaA of a thousand other judges. Take care, 
that neither Calenus nor our bald friend ' be pre^ 
sent. You say, you are afraid I may think you 
too loquacious. What! tome? How, what do 
yoa mean ! so &r from it, that as Ani9tophanes^ 
aaid of the vi^ses of Archilochus, I always think 
yoor longest letter the best. As to giving me 
your advice, I am so far from taking it amiss, 
that I should be g^ad, even if you censured me; 
because the censure of a friend is attended both 
with prudence and affection. I tiierefore cheer- 
fully agree to your corrections in the passage you 
mention. I admit the name of Scipio instead 

of 



* The second Philippic was never actually pronounced, and 
wai at this time privately handed about, few people daring to 
disoblige Antony. 

* Meaning, no doubt, the triumvirate of Pompey, Caesar^ 
and Crasaus^ during wiiich, great liberties were taken both in 
speaking and writing. 

' Orig. Calvena, meaning Matius. 

* He was a gran^narian. 
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of that of Rubrius *. The monument of praise I 
have erected to Dolabella I will again demolish. 
Yet, if I mistake not, there is a fine irony in the 
passage, in which he is mentioned to have fought 
in three battles against his countrymen. I likewise 
prefer your alteration of Quid intUgnius, into In* 
dignissimum est hunc vivere. I am glad that you 
are pleased with the portraits of Varro*; his de- 
lineation of Heraclidcs I have not yet copied. 
You exhort me to write, and in this you act as a 
friend; but, let me tell you, I do nothing else. 
Your indisposition s;ives me pain; I beg, that 
you will observe your usual regular regimen. It 
gives me pleasure, that my treatise on old age 
has been of any service to you. The Anagnians 
I mentioned to you in my second Philippic ^ arc 
Mustella, who is a fencing master, and Laco, who 
is a noted drunkard. 1 will revise and send you 
the book you want of me. 

I now come to answer your second letter. My 
treatise concerning duties, of which Panaetius 
has likewise written, consists of two books; his, 

of 

* These corrections refer to our author's second Philippic, 
which the reader may consult. 

' It was not unusual to draw the figures and achievements of 
great men> on roles of purple. Thi4 was called by the Greeks 
vt9f7<<xyf%pta\ and this title Varro appears to have prefixed to a 
work in which he described the most celebrated men among 
the Romans.-<-£. 

« Viz. In the second Philippic, which at its first appearanct 
contained only the names of those persons. 
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of three. But his first division, relates to the 
manners of examining a duty which, he says^ ara 
three. Our first deliberation, according to him is, 
whether the thing is virtuous, or vicious; the next 
whether it is advantageous, or prejudicial ; and 
lastly, when virtue cannot be reconciled to uti- 
lity, how we are to act For instance, the 
case of Regulus. His honour commanded his 
return to Carthage, his ^safety bad him stay at 
Rome. PanoBtius has given us a noble treatise 
on the two first heads, and promised to treat of 
the last, but he never did it Possidonius con* 
tinned his work, and I have both sent for his trea* 
tise and have written to Athenodorus Calvus* to 
send me its contents, which I am now looking for; 
and I beg, that you will earnestly exhort him to 
send it by the first opportunity. It treats of 
duties which vary according to circumstances. 
You ask me about the title. At present I am 
quite satisfied that our word offidum answers to 
the Greek x^^xoy, unless you can suggest some- 
what else; but the title will run more full if 
made de officiis. My addressing it to my son, is, 
I think, ]^y no means unsuitable. 

You have quite cleared up to me the affair 
of Myrtelus. — How you always paint out those 
fellows ! — May they be punished by the gods ! 
And do they lay such traps for Decimus 
Brutus ? I have not, as I mentioned in mine, 

as 

^ He at well at Patiaetms was a stoic philosopher. 
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as yet shut myself up in Pompeii ; in the ^sl 
place, as nothing can be more uncomfortable 
than the weather has been, and in the next place, 
because every day I have letters from Octavia- 
nus inviting me to take upon me the direction 
of his affairs, to come to Capua, and again save 
the state. He proposes himself to march direct- 
ly to Rome. — ^I 

Blush to refuse^ and to accept it Jcar \ 

Meanwhile, his solicitations have been, and still 
arc, very urgent- He is to march into Rome 
with a strong body of troops; but he is no 
better than a boy j he imagines that the senate 
will instantly assemble. — But who will attend? 
And should any attend, who, in this, unsettled 
state of affairs, will venture to attack Antony ? 
By the first of January, Octavianus may per- 
haps secure tlie freedom of the senate ; or, 
perhaps in the interval there may be a battle. 
Our municipal cities are wonderfully in the 
boy*s interest; for in going to Samnium he stopt 
at Cales^ and lay at Theanum*. You cannot 
believe, what a resort there was to him, and what 
encouragement he met with. Could yoii have 
imagined this ? This will bring me to Rome soon- 
er than I purposed, I will write to you whea 

my 

'* This line is from Homer. 

• These were two towns of Campania. 
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toy resolution is fixed : Erds is not yet arrived^ 
and therefore I have not seen the agreement yoa 
toention; yet I beg that you would finish that af^ 
fair by the 12th*^ I could, to bettei* purpose, send 
letters to Catina^ Taurominiunii and Syracuse *i 
if Valerius, the linguiat, would send me the names 
■of the most popular men in those parts ; for in^ 
Merest is a very AuctQating hmtter, and most of 
il(sy ^quaintances there: aide ^dead. I have, bou^^ 
evee, written some general letters, which'.Valeriua 
mayideliv^er, or he > must send me the namesr^I 
•waiikt* Balbus has informed' me of the solemn 
days appointed by Lepidus, and iihave leclvd ef 
-absence to the S9th/ • I look .for a letter from 
you, and I suppose, by this, time you areiao 
Granger to that trifling affair of Torquatus* .i :i 
. I have sent, you qiy c brother's letter, that yoa 
'may be sensible how^.yery fond he is of his son^ 
and what pain it gives' him that you ai^e not fond 
of him likewise^ Give yoiirda^ghter a kifi^ for 
me as she is so sprightly, which in youth. is so 
graceful. Adieu* 

EPISTLE Xti; 

I; 1 

HAVii seiit you a copy of Oppius^s letter, be- 
cause it is so very handsoiiie. As you demur con- 
*;' * cernin^ 

^ ,* ThMswere the /clvi^f cities of Sicilj^. . , 

VqL III. "A a '""'*' ' 
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kerning the ai&irof DcflH without writing va» 
uny thisig about it, I hdve isvfen.come to a r^olu? 
tten within mytelfv Tiw'efore I thinkofbaing at 
Rome on the 152th. Iti& mon^ proper for me to 
\>Q tkBte^ though thera should he no Qcoa^iom for 
my presence^ than to^be.absf^t if th^&haiUds 
not to n^ntiop, that L am under $oipe appreben^ 
aion of the ro^ds heinjg haast; . There is Bothiog 
aowi to . hinder Aatony!si . japproaoh ; ; : thoi^ 
various are the reports that circulate, and^iiBS 
dfthem such as I wish to.be true; hut ikrj^ IqrhQV 
nothing certain. Be that, however, as it vriiii^k 
is better for me to b^ with yj)u^ than to h^ in thb 
imdettrmihed state of mind, wliile we ^reaeparar 
ted, and that too upon yo\ir aqcount a& we^ as 
mine.. Buf what shaU I.' sayB-rr-Let up take 
courage. Your remarks upooK/yairrfiBS imitation 
0l Heraclidss are humi^rous and sarcastic. > NfBvnr 
idbd akiy thing givie fueigneater-pfeasure.; but we 
Mill talk of th^Jby and a^airsiof more^consequenee, 
dvhen we meet; 



.\Vhat St s^urprising acp]idQT>t! Oq t^P,.?** 
l^vjn^ before it y^as liglit, >ft my h^-U*? ftt.S^^^- 
.i^j^,^ apd come, by break of day* to the bridge of 
Minturnae, where the road divides towards Arpi- 
num, your expre^ tnet me d^ the very tim,e when 

Iwa 
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I vfSiB meditating a long voyage \— Have you g0|C 
any letters from Atticus?" — Let.ix^e have tiieaj^i— 4^ 
quick ! said l^^ without reflecting that I could bqI 
yet see to read, having ordered, the tampa to be 
put out*.; nor vajs it yet sufficiently Ji^t B>Jt 
when it became br^ad dayi ^pujr . fow iettw^ ti^M 
read to me. ^ May I perish if I w^rM* xi^ a» I 
thinly, when I tell you, th^at aot;^ing can cocne ^p 
|q. its elegan,ife;^ nor did I: eyw read a^y /thing 
more happily turned. I will therefore, .cooid 
whither you cfiU xtne, proyided you aid me I'f ith 
your counsels. J3i^, at first sights I thought no^ 
thing could be Jjnore absurd^jthafi for you tit 
jt^rite to me in sU(Ch a strain^ in answer to itbe ]ietH 
terl sent you, J?egging your advice; when behold 
•another letter^ in a poetic strain, giving lite the 
Wnt to go to Arpinum, by maant Appenioe.-^ 

That 

^ Orig, JoX/;^o» TfXoon of(jMi9ovr». De longa navigatione delihe* 
ranttm. This alludes to 1a passage of Homer's. Odyssey, where 
Nestor tells Telein^)His> thdt Menelaus had joined him^ atrd 
other prince^ at Lesbos, .jjist gt the timeLvhoa they w^rfe eoo-i 
suiting :whether they should steer their ^c^}rse^;9bove> ox be{otw> 
the island of Chios. Cicero adopts this passage, of Homer t9 
express his being in some doubt, whetber he should go to Rome, 
direotly l)y the Appidn^road, or go rouiid^by Arpiflum. The 
application of Homer's lines, was so very ^tiHiUar tfo the leat* 
Bed men of antiquity;, .th^t Atticua could bq at no loss for the 
application here. But it is probable, that he himsell had first 
thrown out the hint to our author. 

^ Thisi^ a very natural picture of the absence of mind that h 
incident (to the greatest of laen througl^ afi^tion or anxiety. 

Aa 2 
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"I^t^ght therefore I lay at Arpinmn, after a 
droi^y jourh^y ^Shrbugh bad roads. Next mbrh^ 
f#f a!dirWf^sfe«fiftgb«tIwrotethQsfar. ' ' 
ix-'R^Si liti'S-^AWy'iticonvemeik'for me^ that 
EWs's 4'eilt©r3 obfij^ the to send Tiro to Ronie. fi6 
frttt hftms^if ii^fcftB^u of the affuir; do you cbn- 
iidlir how b^ ii!rt(9plK)(ie^d. J^sides, Ihopeydirwill 
A«(J^i^tly writ(3 to^toe whether. 1 ought to go fur-^' 
ttiBrfr^tH Rome, ttr come rieartfr to it; for IshOuMf 
twsh^rather to be^kTuscularium, or some wRere 
ih the JenvlFOHs'df the city. Yhn will have dai- 
ly cbnvefyances t<>. tne. No*7 while I am absent 
ftom ypa,^it fe difficult for tne to send yoii titiy 
epinidn as to- W'hat y6\i want to know, or how I 
tliink • youought to proceed. All I can say is, 
that if thq two^ parties are pretty equally match- 
ed, we ou^t to continue neutral; if they are not; 
the ruin of our order will succeed, and next that 
of the whole community. I am impatieat to 
know your resolution. 1 .4i'e%5l ''^^^'^g absent 
ftffm Roime^ if it would do me more credit ta be 
there.; ..yet I dtoeoot venture. I now heat ac- 
counts » of AtitOhJ^^ marches, very different from 
Svhat I have written above. , I 6eg therefore you 
Will clear up all those matters, and let me have 
Wme certainty.. i 

What can I say as to other matters? — I 

• ... 'fcci 

. ♦»! have thit>wn what follows fhi's into the fonn of a post- 
«ript, bat it is unoertaiti^ whether -it ii not a difierent letter.* 
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feel ardent to begih thbil^btory; for yiom canoot 
imagine how strongly I am affeotedby tteiepqqtr- 
ragementyou have given me. But Icah neither 
begin, nor complete it, without your jasi^is.ta<ice:; 
we must therefore reserve this subject tiU we tiiee;^. 
Meanwhile I beg you .will let .me know in a let- 
ter, under what censors, Caiua Fannius, .the son 
of Marcus, was tribune of the commons. I thiftk 
I have heard he was under- ^ubUujf Africanue 
and Lucius Mummius. Pray set me; right,; if I 
am mistaken. I beg . you wjiU wtite m.e cert^n 
and true accounts of all public occurrpfices. ;Dar 
ted th nth from my h0U3^ near Arpinum 



EPISTLE XJV, : / . . . 

J" •• '^ • 
REALLY have nothing to write toyou ;.fQr ^heo 

I was at Puteoli, I daily heard some news con- 
cerning Octavianus, and m^ny false reports con* 
ccrning Antony. In answer to your letters, Ithree 
4of which I received on the llth, I entirely agree 
with you, that should Octavianus come into pow- 
er, the acts of Caesar will receive a firmer sanction 
than they did in the temple of Tellu^; and this 
will turn out to the disadvantage of Brutus. But 
should Octavianus be worsted, you will find An- 
tony an intolerable tyrant; thus, one does not 
know which to wish for. 
What a rascal wjis that messenger of Sestius, 

for 
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for promi$ing to beatHeme the day after he left 
Puteoli \ You advise me to proceed with mild- 
ness and caution, and I agree with you^ though I 
had some thoughts of doing otherwise. The ex- 
amples of Philip and Marcellus^ make no im- 
pression upon me. Their motives either are, or 
seem to be, different from mine. Yoang Csesar 
hlA9' sufficient courage ; yet be has no great au^ 
thority. Meanwhile, you will consider whether 
it will not be convenient for me to be at Tuscu- 
lanum, where I can live with more freedom, and 
^ welt informed of every thing that passes^ or 
whether I ought not to remain here till Antony's 
arrival at Rome. 

But to pass from one thing to another, I have 
no manner of doubt that our word officium an- 
swers to the Greek term lu^w*. As to .your 
A>ttbt wheAer that word can be properly applied 
to public matterSj do we not say Consulum o^i- 
t$my Senatus ^ehim ? I think it is a very proper 
word, unless you can fiiirnish me with one that is 
more so. Your melancholy news of the death oi 
Kepos's son, gives me indeed great concern and 
affliction. I was quite ignorant that be had a 
8on. ^ I have lost Caninius, who, I speak for my* 
self, was by no means an ungrateft>l p^son. You 

bave 

^ Both those noblemen were nearly related to young Cssar> 
the first being his &ther-in-Iaw> and the latter bis brother-it^ 
law« notwithstanding which, th^ had not broken off ail 
measures with Antony. 
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have no need to press Athenodorus; for he hath 
sent me a memorial which is politely enough 
drawn up. I beg you would employ every me&ns 
to remove your indisposition. Our ^ riepheW has 
written to my son, that, upon the 5th of Decehi- 
ber, (the aniversary of thy glory) * he will lay 
before the people, the whole affair of ihe tempte 
of Ops. You will learn what he means, and let 
me know by a letter. I e?tpect to have thb 
opinion of Sextus upon my otktion. 



tPIStLE XV. 

JL ou are riot to imagiiii that ft6m iridoierice I 
do not indite with my o(wnharid this letter to you, 
and yfet, I avow, I have no bther excuse to offer but 
that I am indolent Mearitvhile, I thirik I can, ih 
your letters, ttaceout the hand-writing of Alexis; 
but to come to business. Had not Dolabella be- 
haved to me very diBhonedtly, I might have been 
in dome hesitation, whether I should deal witll 

gentleness 

* Ori|;. Quintus avi tui pronepoi, scriUt adpatris inei Nepoi 
iem. We have already seen instances of this whimsical way of 
writing, which, more than probable, was owing to some pri- 
vate piece of humour in Atticus, which is not now to be ac» 
counted for. 

^ By his putting to death the M^omp\ic6slh Catiline's con* 
spiracy« 
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. gentleness or rigour with him. But now I am 
overjoyed that I have an opportunity of making 
him, and all the world,, sensible, that I have no 
affection for him, and I will publicly avow that 
I hate him, both on my own account, and on 
account of my country; because, after I had 
persuaded him to espouse her cause, he not only 
abandoned it, but did all he could to ruin it, from 
interested motives. 

You ask n^e, what I would have done, .when 
the day of payment comesS In the first place, 
I wish that matters were so ordered, that I could, 
without any inconvenience, be ^t Rome in person, 
but in this, as in all other matters, I will be 
guided by your judgment. However, in the main, 
I would have him brought to a strict and rigo- 
rous account. I think, we cannot without dis- 
honour, compel his sureties^ byt I wish you tp 
take this into consideration ; for we can compel 
his sureties to p^y by an action brought against 
his agents, who will not stand a t^-ial, By such 
fin action, I aip sensible, the sureties will be lit 
berated from their responsibility ; but I thinkj it 
will be shameful in him, if his agents should not 
discharge a debt, for which he himself has euf 
gaged sureties; and it is inconsistent with my 

reputation 

^ All this relates to a debt due to our author by Dolabella^ 
85 th^ arrears pf TuUia's portiop, which the fatter ought tQ 
hive refunded when he divorced her. 
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ireputation to betray a vindictiveness of temper 
against him,, in reclaiming my property. I beg 
you will lei me know your si^ntiments/OQ this 
iBubject ; and I make no doubt, that itt will be 
managed with great moderation, ' 1 now return 
to the affairs of the public. 

I have, it is true, seen many proofs of your 
profound skill in politics, but none beyond your 
last letter, where you say, " Though at present, 
the boy makes a gallant opposition to Antony; 
yet wfi ought to wait the event ;" but what an ha» 
rangue has he made^ to the people 1 for it was 
sent to me. He there swears, " so, says he, may 
I attain the honours of my parent," stretching 
forth ihis right hand at the same time, to the 
statue of .Cassar. I have no wish for such a 
«ayionr\ .But the most indubitable criterion will 
be the tribuneship of Casca. I delivered the 
same opinion to Oppius ; for when he pressed me 
to declare without any reserve fpr the young man 
and his interests, and for his body of veterans, 
I told him, I could by no means do that, till I 
was quite satisfied that, so far from opposing, he 
would befriend the destroyers of the tyrants. 
When Oppius told me, that Octavius :would do 
pp, ^' then, where, said I, is the necessity for my 

hastily 

* Ftz. In the temple of Castor and Pollux. 
^ He gavethe fiF«t blow, in the murder of Casar. Nol- 
)»^^i)i^t9ndiDg which OcUyius 4id not oppose his being tribune. 
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hastily declariDg myself since he cdn bare ho occa* 
sioa for my assistance before the first of January ? 
Now, we can be quite convinced of his intentions 
by the 13th of December^ from his behaviour in 
the affair of Casca. O^pius agreed to all I said* 
I have therefore little more to write to you on this 
head ; only, that you will every day have op- 
portunity of writing to me ; and I believe, every 
day will present yOu with something fresh to 
write* I have sent you a copy of Lepta's let- 
ter, by which it appears that our hero is discom^ 
fitted. But you shall read it, arid judge for 
yourself. 

. After this letter was sealed up, I received one 
from you, and another froih Sextos, and tiothing 
can be mote agreeable or affectionate than hh ie. 
As ta yours^ it was short, though the former a 
v^ry full one* Yon advise me like a man of 
sense, and a friend, to remaio where I am till I 
learn the event of our present public commotion^. 
But, my Atticus, it is not, indeed it is not^ any 
public consideration that det^rmkies me at pre- 
sent. For though the publie is, and ought to be 
to me, the dearest objedtbf my r^ard; yetHip- 
podrates forbids ni tp use medicine when the dis- 
ease is irremediable I ta^fce my leave therefore, 
of public affairs. What affects me, is the state of 
my private concerns, and the regard I have for my 
own credit; for though my resources are so large, 
I have not yet been able to pay to Terentia what 

I ow« 
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I owe her. Bat why do I talk of that ? You 
know, it is some time since I promised to pay 
for Montanus twenty- five thousand sesterces. My 
son, in the » most genteel manner, begged that 
{avour of sie, and said, be would lixok upon it us 
done to bii]asel£ Knowing that it would be 
agreeable to you, I promised it most readily, and 
ordered Eros to lay by the mouey ; but he was 
t^ fmi firOOL doling it,, thai Aurelias was obliged to 
raise it at a most exorbitant intetesd. 

As to Terentia's debt, I understand by a let- 
ter from Tyro, that you say, the money owing 
me from Dolabella will be equal to her demand. 
He has a mistaken understanding, if I may be 
allowed the expression of your words, or rather, 
he does not understand them at all ; for yon iSertt 
me the answer of Cocceius dn that head, and 1 
had a letter from Eros, to the same purpose, t 
must therefore come to Rome, If I should be in- 
volved in its flames. For it is more glotious to die 
with my country, than by myself. Distracted a^ 
I feel in myself, I am at present unable to an- 
swer with my usual serenity, the other matters; 
. mentioned in your most affectionate letter to me. 

I beg you Mill take care that 1 may be extri- 
cated from my present situation. Several expe- 
dients for that purpose occur to myself. But be- 
lieve me, I can fix positively upon none till I 
see you. 

BPISTLE 
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EPISTLE XVI. 

X HAVE read your most agreeable ietfcer, aad 
send you a copy of what I have wrilten to Plan? 
cus, I shall know from Tyro himself, what passed 
between you and him. You will be able to shew 
your sister more attention aftiex h^ivipg finisht^ 
the business. at Buthrotum, 



Cicero to Plancus Prcetor^ Wisheth health, 

X AM very sensible, how gladly you would em-r 
brace an opportunity of obliging Atticus. Not 
to mention, that I believe you to be so mucl^ 
my friend, that very few ejtqel you in your re- 
gard and affection for me, A strong, an old, 
and a virtuous friendship, subsisted between your 
father and me ; and this receives additional ar- 
dour from the mutual good will which we cherish 
for each othen You are no stranger to the af- 
fair of Buthrotum, it being a subject which I 
have often treated of, and fully explained to you* 
Its present situation is as follows : 

As soon as it was understood, that the lands of 
Buthrotum were to be divided among the soldiers, 
Atticus was so much alarmed, that he direw up a 

remonstrance 
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i-emonstratice which he put into my hftnds to give- 
Caesar, with whom I was to sikp that eveningi 
I accordingly presented it to Caesar ; wH(t) ap* 
proved of its contents, and signified in a letteif' 
to 'Atticus, that he sought no more than what 
w^sjust, eautioning him at the same time, that 
the Buthrotians should pay their arrears as sooh 
as they became due. Atticus, from the zeal' h4 
hfad id preserve their state, laid down the money 
fer them out of his own pocket. Thb being 
done, we went t6 Caesar, whom we addressed id 
ihe name of the Buthrotiahs^ ^and he gave lis ^ 
fl>U decree in their favour, which was attested 
tjy several persons of tlie highest rank. As mat- 
ters stood upon this footing, I own, that I was a 
good deal surprised, that Caesar s^iould suffer 
those who hunted after the Buthrotian lands, t<J 
hald their -meetings; and even appoint you to 
hcive the chief direction of that affair^ I there- 
fore talk^di to him upon it so often,- and in su^h 
a manner, that he charged me with mistrust iri 
his vei-acity. At the same time, he assured Mar- 
t:us Messala, and Atticus himself, that they might 
be quite easy on that head ; and he gave explicit 
intimations, (for you know how attentive he wad 
to points of popularity) that he was unwilling to 
do any thing to irritate the soldiery, while they 
were in Italy ; but as soon as they got be- 
yond seas, he would take care that they should 
jbe settled in othejr lands. The affair stood thus 

at 
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at jbi^ daath. W\km th^t happened, a^ sopn w 
tJii$ con&uU by a^rcssolation of the senate, assumed 
a judicial capacity upon tim validity of C®^r'$ 
Q^t&, the 5^t^te of this affair, a& I have represeivted 
jit tQ y^Qu, wa* Ijiid before them. They, without 
the lef^^t hesitation, approv<^ of all that bad 
be^o dpo^, and tbey s^id, that th^y would write 
tp you upon that subject 

Nptw, my de^ir Plaacus, though. I am cpi^-r 
vinqedj, that you will pay gr^^t r^gwd to th^ re* 
Wlti^^ of th^ senate, to the l^,w, to the decr^ 
i^n4 tQ/the letti^rof the consuls; ead though! 
Am coftyinciBd pf yoj^f .willingness to oblige Atr 
tkui^ bipiself in this affair, yet I presume $q far 
upoor the iptira»/:y and friendship that subsist 
V^wi^en u^ aa to beg, ^s a favour, the thing 
whicfe your unrivalled good nature, and polite* 
uesfl q/ mwn^3, wpuld not suffer you to d^oy, 
The favoui; is this, that: you would cheerfully, 
Uftres^fvedly, and immediately do, w\^t I know 
ypu would do, were no person to solicit you. . 
. No man is more intimately t^nited in the tiei 
of friendship, society and affection, than is Atr 
ticus to me. His private interest was deeply in^^ 
volv^ in this affair before, but now it concerns 
his reputation likewise, that he may make good 
by your assistance, what he had before with great 
pains and interest obtained, both in Caesar's time, 
and after his death. Should he succeed in this' 
by your means, you may depend upon it, my 

sense 
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sei^w fiff ywy g?»erwiiy /mil 1» w^hyJfliit I 
shall thiols wywW iiidispefts^Wy ^H)^B<} w ocktiowr. 
Ip^gi? the grwti?«6^ Qf the fei?^yr* J sh^^U W 
re^^y %lwajs with the grwtQrt ?e^ »»d r^diiifiia, 
tQ §erve y<Ht i|i f^i yowr con^0r«9« Adm 



Cicerb to Plancus Prnetor^ wishetK Health. 

1.1 . * 

JLt is some time since I requested you by ?^ let-, 
ter, to give your a^^isjance in the affair of tb«' 
Buthrotiani?. which was confirmed by the con^ylg^ 
who had authority both by the law, aqd a x^(^ 
lution of the senate, to examine, resolve, a,ndt 
judge, upon the acts of Caesar; and that you 
would deliver from uneasiiiess, our friend At-^ 
ticus, for whom I kqow, you have a kindne.3^, 
^nd myself, whp am, as anxious, as he is, about 
this affair. The whole business, after much la- 
bour and difficulty, has been here settled to pur 
satisfaction, it depends upon you to put a final 
period to all our anxiety. Meanwhile, we are 
convinced, that a man of your good sense, must 
see the great and general confusion, that must 
ensue, if no regard shall be paid to the decrees 
of the consuls, which passed upon the acts of 
CsBsar. It is true, many of them were not con- 
firmed, which must have necessarily been the 
case under so great a pressure of public Jbusiness, 

yet 
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yet I always ivasa^ fettettdous adtocate fer tbeif 
coiifirmation from tHe love of pfeace and tran-' 
ifiiillitj* ' Now, though'fhfe' letter is not meant to 
persuade, but to petition yoti, yet I am <if opi* 
nion, ths^tyou Ought t6 b* ivtthb s*nte way of 
thinking. Therefore, my dear Plancus^ I beg, 
nay, 1 solemnly entreat you, with all the zeal 
and ardour of which my mind is susceptible, so 
to act in this affair, as in .every respect to 
Express, .not only your Acquiescence;^ but eve^ 
y6urjby, at 6'uf havnijg gained what we have gained 
^rotn' the consuls, * without the least hesitation^ 
through the mere jujstice and equity pf our cause. 
T^ii will be t, fresh proof' of those assurances of, 
f VieYidship for Atticus, which you often expressed 
to him in person, and.likewise to.me; and it will 
be a farther inducement for me, who have been 
always your friend,' thrdugh my own inclination, 
dhd the regard I had for your father, to own that 
ydu laid me under, the strongest obligations. X 
therefore, again and again, in ihe most earnest 
manner,' beg your compliancCr . 



/ ( . 



Cicerb 
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®^t3i^e?l> t<^ ft/* Ftiehd' Capito, msheth llealthV 

^N fiVEii^^iid I thiflk the fim6 MrdtAd (^6, that 

1 ^ouRt apply to yott a? a/ soppRfeftt- Bixtl pr^- 

-teei i iim^d tohave this 'Opportunity of pat- 

Airig ta the proof yiEHir afFectibn foi* ine. You 

khOMF^, how great my regard is forAtticus. A$ 

'you love me, datnethe favour for my sake io 

-forget, that whea one of his friends, but an 

enemy to you, was engaged in an a^Siiri upon 

which his reputation depended, Atticuseibbraced 

hfe interest* Your good nature in the first place^ 

^is-en^ged to forgive this, for every man ought 

to defend his own friends ; in the next place, I 

€ofgui*e y.0U) setting all consideration of Atticus 

aside, to ^ant this favour without any reserve^ 

to yaur old Cicero, for whom you used to avow 

your friendship, that I may have a full proof of 

that great af&ction which I always believed you 

ntertained for me. 

* After Caesar, by his decree, which was attested 

by me, iwid many other noblemen of &e fiiBt 

rank, had entirely pardoned the Buthrotians, and 

fntinJated' to us^ that as soon as the soldiers, to 

whom the lands had been assigned, were gone 

b^ond sea, he woiddl isend a letter, marking otit 

the settlemenis which they were to possess, it 

happened unexpectedly, that he was dispatched 

Vox.. Hi Bb out 
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out of the world. You were present when the 
consuls were obliged by a resolution of the senate 
to sit in judgment on the acts of Caesar. There* 
fore, you can be no stranger to what afterwards 
happened, and that their consideratioQ of |K]5 
affair, was adjourned to the first of Ji|i)f9. The 
resolution of the senate was strengthens^ by ^ 
law passed the 12th of the same. month^r. giving 
to the consuls the cognizance of all matters»that 
Caesar had intended, decreed, or. executed. ; The 

,.cp.use of 'thei Butbrotians ^w^s. brought before 
them; and many of Csesar's acts w^re pro- 

jduc^d; at the same time, t^e consuls, according 

. to the meaning of; Caesar's, intention, jpade a; rule 
in favour of the Buthrotians, apd jPlaDCus was 

. entrusted with the execiition of it ^{ j. . •, ^ 

Now, dearCapito, as | am sensible p/ yoyr usual 
influence over all with whom you are cppcerned, 
and fa^ more, with a ' vfim so very, pbliging and 
good-natured as.Plancusri?, exert all your ef- 
forts, or ratlier alli your arts of persfua^ion, to 
induce Plancus, whom I believe to .be weJU 
disposed to our, cause, tp pfttronise it; with still 
gneater ardour in consequence of your inter- 

: position. 

The plain state of the affair, seema tx> be, that 

. without obliging any man, . Plancus has discefrn- 
mtot find good sense enpagh> without besitatioa. 
to support the decree of the consuls, who bad 

1 |fae authprity both of the l^w and len&te a reso- 
lution, 
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lution, to examine, and determine in this affair; 
especially as the authority of Caesar's acts, will 
become doubtful, should their power of cogniz- 
ance thus established, be weakened, and as not 
only they who are interested, but as they who 
condemn them,, are willing to confirm them, fc^ 
^•sajke of public trani^uillity. .Though the.mat** 
ter stands in this clear light, yet still, it will do 
service to Plancug, to. defend dur suit with ala-* 
crily an4 readiness. ...This he. certainly will doj 
if youuj^e your influence, which I have often ex-*- 
perienced, and those engaging arts, in which I 
know you are unrivalled ; that you will do this, 
is my most earnest request. . 



Cicero to Caius Cupiennius^ wisheth Health* 

X HAD the greatest esteem for your father, and 
he had the greatest regard and affection for me; 
nor did I, most assjuredly, ever doubt that ydii 
love me, for I have always loved you. I there- 
fore impress it upon you in the strongest manner, 
to r<elieve the Buthrotiantj, and to endeavour that 
our friend Plancus, may immediately confirm and 
execute the decree which the consuls made in«i. 
their favour, when they had a power of regulating 
that affiair both by a law, and a resolution of 
the senate. My dear Cupiennius, I again, and 
again, entreat you to do me this favour. 

B b 3 Cioero 
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Cicero tQ Plancus l^roUor^ mskf4h Hiidtlu 



X ASK your pardon^ for writing to ydti.M xkAeii 
upon the affair of the Buliirotiaii^ after ^jdaiA^ 
ing it 80 fully to you in iny fbrnier letteiiii Thi% 
my dear friend, does not proceed frbtncAny dia^ 
trust I baye either of yOur g^etnrity^ m* Mr 
friendship. But an affair irf vrerjf'great roneequeiiA 
to our friend Atticos isinagitatioii; na{^> itooiaM 
cems his reputation, that ibe world «bo«ild kiio# 
he is able to obtain, that wfaith Gassar )gmiited m 
my hearing, and was witnessed by my hand, when 
I was present both when Caesar made this decree 
and signified his intentions; especially «^ ^t.is 
now absolutely in your power, I will not say 
barely to execute, but to eacecute with zeal and 
cheerfulness, the decrees which the consuls made 
\xi confirmation of Caesar's orders. Nothing caa 
possibly give me greater pleasure^ than yaa( 
compliance with this request 

I am, it is true, in hopes, that before yOU re- 
ceive this letter, you have complied with the cob-! 
^tents of my former ones, but I willtiever forbear 
soliciting you, until i am informe4 tbat you 
have actually done it; which I wait tvi^ the 
greatest impatience to hear, and then, I bope my 
letters to yon, shall run i|i a different ^trainst I 

mean 
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nteftDv ^^ ^f returhiBgyod tbiinkii^ ior ybur indr^ 
great fdvour. Should tbat faappih^ I assure jasi^ 
that th6 jQbl^atkm' wiil sot lid so Jioticfar' upoQ 
AtJticim^ ivhoMtihterebt'isr greatly bDQcsrned'ia 
ttris ^£Saat, as upon aM^^ wboaow taUe mH ctpiai 
concern in.ite sacoesK . r^ieit^ ; : ":! . . ,*:i ,r: 



Cicero to Capito^ wisheth Health. 

1 MAKE no doubt, that you are surprised, and 
even piqued, at my soliciting you so often 
upon the same subject ; but the interest of At- 
ticus, the dearest, and in every respect, the most 
intimate of my friends, is deeply concerned in it 
I am sensible of your zeal to serve your friends, 
and of their zeal to serve you. You can assist 
us greatly with Plancus. I know your good na- 
ture, and I know how well pleased your friends 
are to oblige you, and nobody can serve us in 
this affair more effectually than it is in your power 
to do. Our claim is well-founded, as it rests 
upon a decree of the consuls, confirming Caesar's 
measure, when both by a law and a resolutioii of 
the senate, they took his acts under their cog- 
nizance. But we are convinced, ^that. the wholfl: 
matter now depends upon the geA%xii&^\idi4^ 
friend Plancus. And we hope, that in conside- 
ration 
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ration of your kind interposition^ and <lf thepub* 
lie good, he will confirm the declree of the con* 
auls, as well as from hisreadiness to oblige me. 
Favour us, therefore, my dear Capito, with yoilr 
interest and assistance. This I solicit again, and 
again^ in the most earnest manner. FareweU 




yiNis: 



m. Sdwds, PriaUr, 

CMtl^ lltCirfliMl. 
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